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Introduction 


Before anything else, an apology may be in order for adding yet another book 
on the huge pile of publications on Adam Smith. Some 1,000 and more “books 
and journal articles on Smith,” Margaret Schabas assessed in 2003, could very 
easily “sink a small boat.’ This vast army of secondary literature on Smith, as 
Schabas puts it, is united in its “Whiggish efforts to show just how modern 
Smith was in his economic analysis.” Studies of Adam Smith have not declined 
in their quantity since Schabas’ survey. Maria Pia Paganelli’s review of works 
on Smith and the Scottish Enlightenment published in 2015 counts some 499 
peer-reviewed articles and 1,870 results of ProQuest search since 2000. The 
tenor of the discussion, however, has changed in the meantime. As Paganelli 
observes, in recent decades, a broad range of scholars coming from “sciences 
that deal with humans—the social sciences, the humanities, and neuroscience 
and evolutionary psychology” have been drawn to Smith and “his fellow Scots,” 
reviving, in a sense, the culture of inter-disciplinary conversations among the 
thinkers of the Scottish Enlightenment.’ To the roster of academic subjects we 
wish to add grammar, for a concentrated investigation of the grammatical fea- 
tures of WN so far has been relatively scarce. This scarcity justifies the labor 
that went into this book. By “grammar,” however, we mean not so much the sci- 
ence of linguistics of our time as the discourse on language of Smith’s age. The 
novelty of our inquiry consists, first of all, in setting up a platform of dialogue 
between Smith and the grammarians more or less contemporary with him. In 
doing so, this work broadens the scope and domain of intellectual history and 
eighteenth-century studies. 

As we do not turn away from the conversations of Smith with other thinkers 
regularly summoned by scholars, we also hope to make some contributions 
to the accumulated debate about the philosophical, political, and theological 
issues raised by wn. Our study will show that the “rhetoric” of tenses in WN 
serves as the “supplement” (in the Derridean sense, which we will shortly clar- 
ify) to its logic, as it amplifies the dynamic complexity of the iconic work. The 
behavior of the tenses in the sentences of WN underscores the subtleties of 
Smith’s encounter with the problems of modernity, Enlightenment, and com- 
mercial society. We claim that Smith is a conscientious critic of commercial 


1 Margaret Schabas, “Adam Smith’s Debts to Nature,” History of Political Economy 35, no. 5 
(2003): 262. 

2 Maria Pia Paganelli, “Recent Engagements with Adam Smith and the Scottish Enlighten- 
ment,’ History of Political Economy 47, no. 3 (2015): 363-64. 
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civilization not only because Smith has no qualms about making outspoken 
criticism of monopolists or about voicing his sympathy for the wage earners 
(as has been frequently noted by previous studies), but because his writing 
never settles with the facile option of generalizing in the present tense about 
how things are in the supposed cases or that of recording in the past tense 
how things were in actual cases. If he is seen to waver between these and other 
tenses, it is due to his refusal to diminish the complications germane to the 
very nature of the subject matter itself, which calls for a full-scale mobilization 
of the rhetorical skills Smith commands. 

As we have already collated the two terms “rhetoric” and “grammar” togeth- 
er in the preceding paragraph, we are obliged to state upon what authority we 
do so. The tradition we evoke goes back in part beyond Smith to classical antiq- 
uity (Aristotle and Quintilian), but more specifically to the Middle Ages, when 
grammar, logic (or “dialectic”), and rhetoric formed an intricately connected 
trinity, the trivium. For a trivium to deserve its name, all three members need- 
ed to be respected equally. Logic and rhetoric were prized as valuable arts, but 
grammar, according to Ernst Robert Curtius, was honored as the “foundation 


of everything else.” 


Grammar in our time has been relegated and confined 
to the realm of basic linguistics, while the other two members of the trivium 
have maintained their respectability. The logic or dialectic of Smith and other 
canonical thinkers is what intellectual historians devote their time to analyze, 
criticize, or eulogize. Rhetoric (if not in the same sense as classical or medieval 
rhetoric) has enjoyed a surge of popularity in literary and cultural studies since 
the last decades of the past century. Rare in the humanities and social sciences, 
by contrast, is a full-fledged investigation of the grammar of the “great books” 
taught and written about, such as wN. But new questions can be asked and old 
questions formulated anew when we activate the trivium in its entirety. This is 
what we propose to do in this book. The words “rhetoric” and “tense” (pertain- 
ing to grammar) in our title embrace the third member of the trivium, logic 
or dialectic, since no discussion of either grammar or rhetoric can stand aloof 
from the arguments of this vast treatise that calls itself an “inquiry.” This book 
explores not merely the grammar of tenses in wN but the synthesis of logic 
and grammar, and the rhetoric such synthesis creates. Any originality we might 
claim owes to our ‘Trinitarian’ belief in the trivium as indivisible though sep- 
arate, with which we reject the ‘Unitarians’ who reserve their respect only for 
logic or choose to spot rhetoric in whatever page of whatever book they open. 


3 Ernst Robert Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, trans. Willard R. Trask 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983), 42-43. 
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Grammar was the foundation of everything else not only in the Middle 
Ages, but it remained so in subsequent ages as well, for no piece of writing, 
to be intelligible at all, can ignore the grammar of its sentences. It stands to 
reason, if so, that the readers of texts should pay heed to the grammatical layer 
of the written words they interpret. But this does not always seem to have been 
done in intellectual history. A good example would be the influential Barba- 
rism and Religion series by J. G. A. Pocock. Pocock keeps a steady eye on the 
“the literary as well as scientific problem of reconciling narrative, philosophy 
and erudition” in the early modern and eighteenth-century historiography.* 
The interaction between logic and rhetoric in non-fictional texts has become 
a respectable subject of investigation in intellectual history, thanks to Pocock. 
Grammar, the other sibling of the trivium, remains neglected, however, in the 
works of Pocock or of others following his suit. The arguments contained in 
the monumental textual vessels cherished by intellectual history, such as wn, 
call for serious reflections, but verbs are mere bolts and nuts, indispensable 
no doubt but hardly worth being presented on the center stage. Intellectual 
history, or its predecessor, the “history of ideas,’ honored the important ideas 
embodied in nouns. But verbs were rarely recognized in the discussions of the 
provenance and influence of such idea-bearing nouns or noun phrases. “To 
write the history of an idea,” Quentin Skinner admitted in 1969, “is obviously 
to write, in effect, the history of a sentence.” The implication of this dictum 
has not been fully explored since then. Without verbs no sentences can be 
formed; without sentences no proposition can be constructed about a given 
idea. A single word, such as “profit,” when it wishes to establish its supreme de- 


” “i 


sirability, can do little without summoning other nouns, such as “wealth,” “im- 
provement,” and “society.” These nouns require the aid of verbs that position 
and relate them to erect a statement, such as, “Wealth created from profit leads 
to the improvement of society.” Moreover, whether “profit leads” or “profit led” 
is the right form cannot be a trivial question, for in the former case, the state 
of affair is effective at present, whereas in the latter, it offers no guarantee that 
it still is. To follow Pocock’s choice of terms, the negotiation between “narra- 
tive” history and philosophical “disquisition’ in the historians of the Enlighten- 


ment? involves, although Pocock declines to acknowledge it, the mediation of 


4 J.G. A. Pocock, Barbarism and Religion, vol. 2, Narratives of Civil Government (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999), 185. 

5 Quentin Skinner, “Meaning and Understanding in the History of Ideas,” History and Theory 8, 
no. 1 (1969): 37-38. 

6 J.G. A. Pocock, Barbarism and Religion, vol. 4, Barbarians, Savages and Empires (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2005), 192. 
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verb tenses. Philosophical “disquisition” prefers the present tense, which often 
aspires to the heights of timeless universality, to explain the causes and effects 
presented by the “narrative” made up of sentences set in the past tense. What 
the tenses do cannot be separated from what the statements they construct 
argue. This book seeks to correct that glaring neglect in intellectual history by 
tracing the verbs, particularly the construction of temporality by tenses, in im- 
portant or typical passages of WN. 

What we mean by the “rhetoric of tenses” may be palpably illustrated by two 
novels hailing from the same century as WN. The effect of the present tense 
denoting an action unfolding at the moment is comically paraded by the satir- 
ical novel An Apology for the Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews (1741), attributed 
to Henry Fielding. In sharp contrast to the virtuous heroine of Samuel Rich- 
ardson’s Pamela, or, Virtue Rewarded, the scheming Shamela traps her master 
into marriage, while enjoying her affair with Parson Williams. She offers a vivid 
epistolary account of her adventure to her mother in the present tense: 


Mrs. Jervis and I are just in Bed, and the Door unlocked; if my Master 
should come—Odsbobs! I hear him just coming in at the Door. You see I 
write in the present Tense, as Parson Williams says. Well, he is in Bed be- 
tween us, we both shamming a Sleep, he steals his Hand into my Bosom, 
which I, as if in my Sleep, press close to me with mine, and then pretend 
to wake.—I no sooner see him, but I scream out to Mrs. Jervis, she feigns 
likewise but just to come to herself; we both begin, she to becall, and I to 
bescratch very liberally. 


“You see I write in the present Tense,” boasts Shamela, flaunting her grammat- 
ical learning presumably acquired from her lover Parson Williams. Everything 
takes place in the time scheme of the present moment, but a few lines later 
the same paragraph concludes with a moral adage, still in the present tense, 
italicized for emphasis: 


O what a Difficulty it is to keep one’s Countenance, when a violent Laugh 
desires to burst forth.’ 


Making the reader “burst forth” with a “violent Laugh” is what the author in- 


tended, no doubt, but at the same time, it demonstrates how the present tense 


7 Henry Fielding, Joseph Andrews and Shamela, ed. Douglas Brooks-Davies, revised by Thomas 
Keymer (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 318. 
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can carry two contrastive functions, that of conveying a sense of time-bound 
immediacy but also of stating a general truth which transcends the instanta- 
neous moments. Shamela appeared while Smith was a student at Oxford, but 
Laurence Sterne’s Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman (the first 
two volumes) was born in the same year (1759) as TMS. Subsequent parts of 
the novel kept on appearing in the next decade to reach volume g by 1767, 
when Smith was working on wN. This most eccentric novel flouts the conven- 
tions of the book trade, for the title patently does not represent the content of 
the printed matter. The first two volumes feature little of Tristram’s “life,” since 
they move barely beyond his birth and christening. In fact, the titular hero and 
narrator finds it quite difficult to be born: 


I declare I have been at it these six weeks, making all the speed I possibly 
could,—and am not yet born: — I have just been able, and that’s all, to tell 
you when it happen’d, but not how;—so that you see the thing is yet far 
from being accomplished.® 


The present tenses of “am not yet born” or “is yet far from,” rubbing shoulders 
with the perfect tenses of “have been” and “have just been able,” as well as with 
the past simple of “it happend,” all take part in a dizzy variation of temporality. 
Smith’s wn, though ostensibly removed from the comic ethos of these novels, 
does not hesitate to sport a subtle combination of verb tenses comparable to 
Shamela or Tristram Shandy, as we hope to illustrate in this book. 

Comic novels, obviously, may appear strange company to keep for Smith’s 
treatise on wealth and commerce. But even in the sober non-fictional discours- 
es on society and politics the indispensable service rendered by the rhetoric of 
tenses can be detected, for instance, in one of the seminal works of modern 
social science, Niccolo Machiavelli's The Prince. To take one short sample, we 
read that “every prince must desire to be thought of as compassionate and not 
cruel; however, he must be careful not to misuse this compassion.” This maxim 
underwriting its certitude in the present tense is immediately followed by a 
past-tense statement proffering factual validation of its truth value: “Cesare 
Borgia was reputed to be cruel; nonetheless, his cruelty had brought [aveva rac- 
concia] order to Romagna, united it, brought it peace and obedience.” Wheth- 
er Cesare Borgia can singlehandedly represent “every prince” instantly courts 


8 Laurence Sterne, The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman, ed. lan Campbell Ross 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 33 (vol. 1, chap. 14). 

9 Niccolo Machiavelli, Machiavelli's The Prince: A Bilingual Edition, trans. and ed. Mark Musa 
(New York: St Martin’s Press, 1964), 136-37. 
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controversy, and the historical authenticity assumed by the pluperfect of “ave- 
va racconcia’ can be challenged by alternative accounts of Borgia’s deeds. The 
apparent “order” maintained by ruthless despotism certainly cannot be the 
same as a state of “peace” founded on voluntary consent of the ruled. Such log- 
ical lacuna is covered by the grammatical forms of the verbs, affording crucial 
aid to Machiavelli’s argument. Smith’s wn, though separated by centuries and 
by language from Machiavelli, assigns a similar mission to tenses to consoli- 
date the logic and rhetoric of its sentences. 

The full title of wN names the “nature” and “causes” of the “wealth of nations” 
as the objects of its “inquiry.” It is in the “nature” of trade and commerce, as even 
a briefest business experience will testify, to be fickle, mutable, and elusive. The 
rapid circulation of currency, the perilous journey of goods across the seas, the 
rise and fall of profit, all summon a world of unpredictability, which is quite dif- 
ferent from that of individual's moral actions anatomized in Smith's first book 
TMS. Moral or immoral sentiments can be analyzed in the present tense, for 
they inhabit human breasts regardless of the variations in time and place. “We 
trust the man who seems willing to trust us” (TMS VI1.iv.28), claims a typical 
statement taken almost randomly from TMs. The present tense of the verb of 
this sentence represents a myriad of other sentences constituting the work. The 
pattern of tenses in WN is bound to be different from that of TMs. Fluctuation 
in the price of corn or the value of coin, for instance, calls for a more diversified 
employment of tense. Circumstances or the “causes” affecting the changes in 
price would generally be accounted for in the past tense denoting plain and clear 
matters of fact. An equally random sample sentence scooped from wN tells us, 


Upon the reformation of the silver coin in the reign of William 111. the 
price of silver bullion still continued to be somewhat above the mint 
price. (WN I.v.35) 


The past tense of “continued” convey a piece of verified information— 
rhetorically, that is, for other calculations can very well challenge their accura- 
cy, as “somewhat above” seems to admit. Be that as it may, WN cannot remain 
tied only to such factual statements. Some general knowledge about the “na- 
ture and causes,’ insofar as it is an “inquiry” and not a “history,” is what the read- 
er expects from the book. As he starts another paragraph in the same chapter, 
our author writes, 


The occasional fluctuations in the market price of gold and silver bullion 
arise from the same causes as the like fluctuations in that of all other 
commodities. (WN I.v.40) 
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Transparent as it may appear, the predicate “arise from the same causes” ex- 
udes a dosage of ambiguity, for one can instantly ask whether the “fluctua- 
tions” obey a general law pertaining to all times or whether they are ruled by 
contingent conditions varying along with time. Furthermore, whether the said 
“causes” are exactly the same as that of “all other commodities” also begs ques- 
tion. Smith defends his statement by arming the sentences that follow with 
numerous modifying devices to protect the veracity of the present-tense gen- 
eralization of the topic sentence: 


The merchant importers [of bullion], like all other merchants, we may 
believe, endeavour, as well as they can, to suit their occasional impor- 
tations to what, they judge, is likely to be the immediate demand. With 
all their attention, however, they sometimes over-do the business, and 
sometimes under-do it. (WN 1.v.40) 


The present-tense of “endeavour,” leaning on the auxiliary-aided “we may be- 
lieve, registers a tone quite different from “arise from the same causes” of the 
opening sentence, and from the plain facticity of “still continued.” The rhet- 
oric of tense in these sample sentences, which is characteristic of the wN as 
a whole, helps to produce a variegated spectrum of veracity and factuality, 
which persuades by its synthetic flexibility rather than by its analytical rigor. 
Associating rhetoric with economic discourse should not look all that 
strange after Donald N. McCloskey’s Rhetoric of Economics.” But unlike “gram- 


n i 


mar” or “logic,” “rhetoric” is a rather slippery term amenable to ‘rhetorical’ 
usages serving different purposes for different writers. Deirdre McCloskey, for 
instance, frequently uses “rhetoric” as a word interchangeable with “ideas” or 
“ideology.” The modern “bourgeois” world of free market and democracy, she 
writes, “arose” out of new “ideas,” or “equivalently,” out of “an entirely new so- 
cial ‘rhetoric-—an older term meaning about the same thing.”™ Our concep- 
tion of rhetoric cannot afford to be so cavalier. What we mean by “rhetoric,” 
therefore, we shall clarify at this early stage. First of all, “rhetoric” in this work 
respects Aristotle's definition of what it is. To Aristotle, logic (or dialectic) and 
rhetoric were partners both equally important to human life. “Rhetoric is the 
counterpart of Dialectic.’ This is the first sentence of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. The 
two share the characteristic of not belonging to any particular specialty but of 


10 Donald N. McCloskey, The Rhetoric of Economics (Madison: The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1985). 

11 Deirdre McCloskey, The Bourgeois Dignity: Why Economics Can't Explain the Modern World 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2010), 95, 25-27. 
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falling “more or less, within the general ken of all men.” Rhetoric and dialectic 
can be utilized by all, “for to a certain extent all men attempt to discuss state- 
ments and to maintain them, to defend themselves and to attack others.”” Be- 
ing a counterpart to dialectic, rhetoric is primarily an art or skill of building a 
persuasive argument, or more precisely, constructing an “enthymeme,’ which 
is the “most effective of the modes of persuasion.’ An enthymeme is a simpler 
and less rigorous form of syllogism, and as such, belongs to the realm of “dia- 
lectic.”* Hence the two arts cannot be separated. Nor is enthymeme the only 
logical component of rhetoric. As a “rhetorical syllogism,” enthymeme con- 
trasts itself to the “rhetorical induction,’ which argues by presenting “exam- 
ples.’ Syllogism in dialectic is called “enthymeme’ in rhetoric, while induction 
in dialectic is called “example” in rhetoric. “Every one who effects persuasion 
through proof,” Aristotle emphatically states, “does in fact use either enthyme- 
mes or examples: there is no other way.” Of the two methods of persuasion, 
Aristotle considers enthymemes to be more important and more sophisticated 
than examples. Enthymeme is given its own name which differentiates it from 
syllogism, because it has its own distinctive features. An enthymeme “must 
consist of few propositions, fewer often than those which make up the nor- 
mal syllogism.” Not only is one allowed in enthymemes to be more flexible in 
choosing the middle terms of syllogism but the premises of enthymeme them- 
selves can be frequently based upon those that are “only usually true” or are 
mere “probabilities” rather than “certainties.” 

Being a looser form of syllogism, enthymemes are liable to slip over to “spu- 
rious enthymemes’ that appear “genuine but are not.” These include those that 
“assert of the whole what is true of the parts, or of the parts what is true of 
the whole,” or that which “represents the accidental as essential.” A spurious 
enthymeme would also argue that certain things have caused certain results, 
when actually they have not, “on the ground that they happened along with 
or before the event in question.” These spurious enthymemes can very easily 
join or supplement genuine enthymemes to achieve the intended objective. 
The rhetoric of tenses, in terms of Aristotle’s coupling of logic with rhetoric, 
examines the enthymemes, genuine and spurious, constructed in accordance 
with time features denoted by tenses. In fact, among the types of spurious 


12 Aristotle, Rhetorica, trans. W. Rhys Roberts, vol. 11, The Works of Aristotle (Oxford: Claren- 
don, 1966), ed. W. D. Ross, 1354a. 

13 Ibid, 1355a. 

14 Ibid., 1356b. 

15 Ibid., 1357a, 1396a. 

16 Ibid., 1401a, 1401b. 
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enthymemes Aristotle includes an enthymeme that elides temporality. Aris- 
totle’s example is “the argument that Paris was justified in taking Helen, since 
her father left her free to choose.” This assertion joins the clan of spurious en- 
thymemes, since “here the freedom was presumably not perpetual” but per- 
tained only “to her first choice, beyond which her father’s authority could not 
go.”” Our analysis of the rhetoric of tenses in wN will be particularly alert to 
how the tense markers help to gloss over the constraints of time and circum- 
stances. A certain statement about commerce, for instance, may sound true for 
all times, while in fact it refers to a condition that is “presumably not perpetu- 
al.” Other potentially spurious enthymemes tend to make regular appearances 
in a treatise on economic matters such as WN, for its chosen subject brims 
over with all sorts of probabilities and contingencies. Generalization about the 
“nature” and “causes” of wealth cannot hope to stay clear of spurious enthyme- 
mes. The “essential” attributes of the “division of labor” are deduced from the 
“accidental” features of a particular pin factory. The prosperity of American 
colonies is seen as the result of the development of their relatively “free” mar- 
ket, largely because it “happened along with” the presumed result. Profit and 
rent are assumed to be natural “deductions” from value produced by labor, 
because they are presumed to be permanent components of economic order. 
These and other forms of (spurious) enthymemes in wn, being the most fun- 
damental layer of its rhetoric, belong to the rhetoric of tenses. In the main 
chapters of this book, we move back and forth between the verb tenses and 
the enthymemes riveted by the verbs, encouraged by Aristotle, for a “rhetoric 
of tenses,” insofar as it is a rhetoric, works for and with enthymemes. 

The alliance of rhetoric with logic fostered by Aristotle gives us one flank of 
the trivium. To weld grammar to rhetoric we invoke the aid of the great teach- 
er of classical rhetoric Quintilian, who was not averse to showing his respects 
for the grammarians. The grammaticé (grammarians) provide the fundamen- 
ta (foundations) upon which the superstruxeris (edifice, superstructure) of 
oratory is erected. Their role, therefore, carries absolute importance. Unless 
the solid substance of grammar upholds the edifice, rhetoric cannot hope to 
maintain its security or to display its ornaments. Furthermore, grammar can 
be an object of mature intellectual scrutiny. While grammar is a “necessity 
for children,” it can also be a “pleasure to the old,” for it makes a “delight- 
ful companion of our privacy,” being “perhaps the only branch of study that 
has more substance [operis] than show [ostentationis].”"* Even so, Quintilian 


17 Ibid., 1401b-1402<. 
18 Quintilian, The Orators’ Education: Books 1-2, trans. and ed. Donald A. Russell (Cam- 
bridge, ma: Harvard University Press, 2001) 1.4.5. 
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would not countenance any transgression of the boundary between the two 
“professions,” for they should be placed in “their proper sphere.” The gram- 
marians should not move “beyond the modest bounds [suae paupertate] 
which its name implies” of guarding “the principles of correct speech.” Rhet- 
oric, on its part, must not spurn the fundamentals of oratory such as narra- 
tion and encomium.” Grammar should be content to remain at its humbler, if 
indispensable, terrain, while rhetoric has the full license to soar higher, for to 
Quintilian, rhetoric is more than a mere technique of persuasion lending its 
service to whoever hires it. The “end and highest aim” of rhetoric is “to speak 
well [bene dicere],” and the “well” here is being good in the moral as well as in 
the technical sense. In Quintilian’s view a glib defense of vice or a crafty rec- 
ommendation of evil cannot earn the title of “speaking well.”” The title of our 
work, “the rhetoric of tenses,” subscribes in part to Quintilian’s vertical priv- 
ileging of rhetoric over grammar, insofar as we allot more space to rhetoric 
than to grammar per se. At the same time, we keep in view the organic collab- 
oration of the two, of the upper “superstructure” with the lower “foundation,” 
as they strengthen the author of wN to “speak well” in the double sense of the 
expression as intended by Quintilian. 

At this point, Smith might interrupt us to express his discomfort at all this 
reverence paid to ancient authorities. After all, he used to be a celebrated lec- 
turer on rhetoric at Edinburgh who propounded a modern revisionist view of 
rhetoric, decades before he became famous nationwide for his TMs and wn. 
Classical oratory, as far as Smith is concerned, cannot be replicated in modern 
times, nor should we always feel obliged to look up to the great orators of an- 
tiquity as unfailing criteria of eloquence. For instance, “the state of the Judi- 
cial eloquence of England” is patently different from that of classical antiquity 
and that for some very good reasons. Smith cannot agree with those who take 
this difference as testimony of “the small progress which has been made in the 
cultivation of language and Stile in this country compared with that which 
it had arrived to in the Old World.” The causes for such difference have to be 
located in the specific conditions of modern England. The “eloquence which is 
now in greatest esteem is a plain, distinct, and perspicuous Stile without any of 
the Floridity or other ornamentall parts of the Old Eloquence” (LRBL ii.245), 
largely because the judges are professionals not easily swayed by old rhetorical 
techniques such as “narration” (LRBL ii.247): 


19 Ibid, 2.1.4-2.1.6. 
20 Ibid, 2.15.38. 
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[T]he pleader has here no opportunity of smoothing over any argument 
which would make against him, as the Judge will perceive it and pay no 
regard to what he advances in this manner. Nor can he conceal any weak 
side by placing it betwixt two on which he depends for the proof of it as 
this would be soon perceived. All these were particularly directed by the 
antient Rhetoricians; the innatention and ignorance of the Judges was 
the sole foundation of it; as ... this is not now to be expected they can be 
of no service. (LRBL ii.247—48) 


Hence a “plain, distinct, and perspicuous Stile” prevails in the judicial rhetoric 
of contemporary England, in keeping with the professionalism of the judges 
who can only be persuaded by clear reasoning and objective evidence. Rheto- 
ric in the traditional sense matters less, if so, than logic and grammar. A “plain” 
and “distinct” statement of fact without the “ornamentall parts” prescribed by 
“antient Rhetoricians” would have to be logically sound and grammatically 
precise. Or, to put it differently, modern rhetoric, to infer from the law courts 
where to speech is attached utmost importance, prizes the “perspicuous Stile” 
bolstered by solid grammar and clear logic. The trivium of grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric becomes as relevant to modern rhetoric as it was to medieval 
curriculum. 

Yet clear statements can do without being labeled rhetoric, one may object. 
Why use the term “rhetoric” when modern oratory and modern writing have 
been emancipated from the shackles of ancient rhetoric? To these questions 
we answer (and reiterate), first, that rhetoric for us, as it was for Aristotle, is 
inseparable from logic, and second, that the grammar-rhetoric axis remains 
the irreplaceable backbone of speaking or writing well, as Quintilian empha- 
sized. Furthermore, we admit that a certain “post-modern” view of “rhetoric” 
informs our reading of wN, which grants a new lease to the old term to make 
it a pervasive force in discourse as such. The presence of the word “rhetoric” in 
the title of our inquiry pays tribute to Paul de Man’s unmasking of the “rhet- 
oric” inevitably involved in criticism and in the act of reading. A literary text 
read by a critic cannot pretend to be “a phenomenal event that can be granted” 
some “form of positive existence, whether as a fact of nature or as an act of 
the mind,” for it “merely solicits an understanding that has to remain imma- 
nent because it poses the problem of its intelligibility in its own terms.’”” That 
is, what to make of a poem depends on what the critic takes to be present in 


21 Paul de Man, Blindness and Insight: Essays in the Rhetoric of Contemporary Criticism, 2nd 
ed. (London: Methuen, 1983), 107. 
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the text. No reading can be completely correct, or by the same token, utterly 
false, since the object interpreted is fundamentally unstable. In such a state 
of affairs, the “rhetorical character” or the “rhetoricity” of a text consists in its 
self-knowledge that “it will be misunderstood,” that it can never rid itself of 
“the recurrent confusion of the sign and substance,” of fiction and fact.” This 
may very well be so in literary texts such as Tristram Shandy, but surely Smith’s 
wN is no fiction? De Man answers by contending that the generic separation 
of fiction and non-fiction is illusory when it comes to the question of the pres- 
ence or absence of “rhetoricity.’ “In practice,” he points out, “the distinctions 
are often blurred,” as “the logic of many philosophical texts relies heavily on 
narrative coherence and figures of speech, while poetry abounds in general 
statements.” A discursive text, such as WN, “signifies its own rhetorical mode” 
or “rhetoricity” by including statements that appear “literary.” But the “rheto- 
ricity” de Man delves into does not merely include figures of speech, such as 
the “invisible hand,’ garnishing a non-fictional discourse. It goes far deeper 
into the dimension of time involved in all statements and assertions. In “The 
Rhetoric of Temporality’—and we are not ashamed to confess that our phrase 
“Rhetoric of Tenses” imitates that of de Man’s essay—de Man diagnoses the 
“temporal destiny” embedded in “allegory,” in which “the relationship between 
signs necessarily contains a constitutive temporal element,” in that the “alle- 
gorical sign” cannot but “refer to another sign that precedes it.” Similar to but 
also different from the temporality of “allegory” is the temporality of “irony” 
which “divides the flow of temporal experience into a past that is pure mys- 
tification and a future that remains harassed forever by a relapse within the 
inauthentic.” The texts de Man uses to demonstrate his thesis are taken from 
literary works such as Wordsworth’s poems and Baudelaire’s essay on laughter. 
Smith’s treatise on economics stands many steps removed from these poets’ 
writings. Yet the rhetoric, or rather the “rhetoricity,’ of the tenses constructing 
the vast edifice of wN cannot be free from the question of the “flow of tempo- 
ral experience,” and that ina much more diversified form than that of nostalgia 
or mystification de Man uncovers. The gaps, lapses, and overlaps of time en- 
acted by the tenses, we wish to argue, moderate and modulate the apparently 
“plain, distinct, and perspicuous” sentences which constitute WN. 

Lastly, the “rhetoric” or “rhetoricity” of tense can be likened to the “supple- 
ment” as conceived by Jacques Derrida. Writing is a “supplement” to speech, 
or rather, a “supplement of supplement,” for it supplants and enables a spoken 


22 Ibid., 136. 
23 Ibid, 136 n.4. 
24 Ibid., 206-7, 222. 
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phrase to be recorded, which in turn consists of linguistic signs supplementing 
the speaker’s thoughts or emotions.” The supplement “adds itself” as a “sur- 
plus” to a “plenitude” to enrich it, but in doing so it also substitutes itself for 
that which is being served by its supplementary labor.” We may say, following 
Derrida, that the tense is such supplement (of supplement). When a sentence 
is written down, it is clothed by various grammatical features, which supple- 
ment and supersede the natural flow of speech. To nouns are assigned the ar- 
tificial distinction of articles or numbers and to verbs that of tenses, all func- 
tioning as supplements to supplements. As a supplement the tense marker is 
subordinated to the semantic function of verbs, yet without that supplement, 
the sense of a verb, and through it, the signification of a statement, cannot 
be complete. The supplement lacks substance of its own. It is not an existing 


“being.” But neither is it “non-existent,” 


argues (or quibbles) Derrida. Tens- 
es, similarly, have no independent existence but nor are they non-beings, for 
without them, sentences cannot accomplish their objective. The rhetoric of 
tenses, then, refers to the manner in which logical assertions are supplement- 
ed by tense, as they cope with the “temporal destiny,” to quote de Man again, 
from which no statement can be free. Grafting the emphasis placed by de Man 
and Derrida on the rhetorical nature of language onto Aristotle’s conception of 
rhetoric as the counterpart to logic, we seek in this book to elucidate the argu- 
ment (or enthymeme) supplemented by the rhetoric of tenses and the manner 
in which it is supplemented. 

So what do we gain by paying attention to the rhetoric of tenses? We can see 
at close quarters how the writing of wN is performed rhetorically, in all these 
senses of the term, i.e., via enthymemes, by drawing support from grammatical 
markers, by managing temporality, and by supplementing the “plenitude” of 
“being.” Let us jump to the most famous passage in WN on the “invisible hand” 
(which we will discuss in greater detail in chapter 5) to briefly illustrate what 
we offer to do in this book: 


He generally, indeed, neither intends to promote the public interest, nor 
knows how much he is promoting it. By preferring the support of dome- 
stick to that of foreign industry, he intends only his own security; and by 
directing that industry in such a manner as its produce may be of the 
greatest value, he intends only his own gain, and he is in this, as in many 
other cases, led by an invisible hand to promote an end which was no 


25 Jacques Derrida, De la grammatologie (Paris: Minuit, 1967), 398. 
26 Ibid., 208. 
27 Jacques Derrida, La dissemination (Paris: Seuil, 1972), 124. 
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part of his intention. Nor is it always the worse for the society that it was 
no part of it. By pursuing his own interest he frequently promotes that of 
the society more effectually than when he really intends to promote it. 
(WN IV.ii.g) 


While the “rhetoric” (in the customary sense) of using a metaphor (“an invisi- 
ble hand”) triggers our curiosity, and while the question of how the trope con- 
tributes to the argument or the rhetorical enthymeme claims our attention, 
an inquirer into the rhetoric of tenses interrogates, in addition or beforehand, 
the temporal structure created by having the noun phrase “public interest” at- 
tached to the verb phrase “intends to promote.” What are the implications of 
giving present tense to the verbs “to intend,’ “he intends’, and “is ... led”? For we 
can ask whether the said “he” intends to do so at all times or at some particular 
times only. Moreover, we question the nature and character of the past denot- 
ed by “it was no part of it,” whether it has a locality in the realm of actuality or 
not. The logical and rhetorical questions such grammatical features raise will 
guide our inquiry. For this purpose, while we revisit those much-quoted pas- 
sages, such as the one above, we will also scrutinize the relatively ignored pas- 
sages often by-passed by commentators. Nothing radically new, perhaps, can 
be said about wn, given the formidable quantity and quality of secondary lit- 
erature on Smith, but new emphasis can be placed by new interpretations—in 
the musical sense, at least. We aim neither more nor less than to perform a 
new reading of wn by tuning our interpretation to tenses and the rhetoric or 
“thetoricity” they activate. 

The novelty of our approach, of course, has to be demarcated against 
what has already been achieved by other readers of Smith. Of the three mem- 
bers of the trivium, rhetoric and logic have been more regularly brought to 
confront each other by commentators on Smith, often to the detriment of 
the former. James Alvey, for instance, alleges that the “inconsistency” in the 
book’s argument is “resolved” by “Smith’s rhetoric.” Jean-Louis Peaucelle, 
after reading the first eleven paragraphs that constitute the first chapter of 
wn, concludes that Smith fortifies his argument through a “Ciceronian struc- 
ture” of “docere, placer, movere (to teach, to please, to move)” arguably “in the 
same way as they would have been by a classical writer.’ Peaucelle then goes 
on to find fault with Smith’s “errors of logic,” not distracted by the adverbi- 
al garnish of “therefore” or “always” which merely sounds scientific without 


28 James E. Alvey, Adam Smith: Optimist or Pessimist? A New Problem Concerning the Teleo- 
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always being so.” Such view can be traced back to Joseph Schumpeter, to 
whom wN is a work that never quite lives up to its fame as far as its “intel- 
lectual achievement” is concerned. The work offers “no really novel ideas,” 
yet it is “a great performance all the same,” in that Smith “never moved above 
the heads of even the dullest readers,” as he “led them on gently, encouraging 
them by trivialities and homely observations, making them feel comfortable 
all along.” Others see in Smith an oratorical habit of a more dictatorial kind. 
Ian Simpson Ross finds in Smith’s writing some tell-tale signs of a former lec- 
turer addressing a large class of teenage boys, namely “the declamation that 
he had found successful in holding the attention of his large moral philosophy 
classes of adolescents.’ Charles Griswold also deciphers the signature of the 
pedagogue in Smith’s frequent usage of “upon a former occasion” and above all 


in the “protreptic ‘we’” bespeaking the writer’s eagerness to persuade.” Vivi- 
enne Brown, while conceding that TMS sustains a “dialogic” style, judges WN to 
be a “largely single-voiced monologic text,” for the “rhetoric” of the latter pres- 


ents itself as something “manifest to reason and available to common sense.”** 


“Smith, as a teacher,” in Duncan Foley’s straightforward language, “was more 
concerned with introducing key ideas and insights of political economy to his 
students than with constructing a consistent framework for these ideas.”** Ken- 
neth Lux, similarly, detects in wy the voice of a “categorical” persona making 
assertions without bothering to prove them.” These different critics seem to 
be agreed that rhetoric in WN covers up the weakness of its logic. Such view 
presupposes that rhetoric is a dubious technique of alluring or bullying the 
reader to accept faulty argument. Rhetoric, however, need not apologize, even 
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if it were so, for rhetoric is itself a special kind of argument regularly employ- 
ing enthymemes, both genuine and spurious, according to Aristotle. We shall 
take Smith's enthymemes for what they are, without complaining about their 
lack of syllogistic rigor, for as we have pointed out above, the very nature of the 
topic calls for such “rhetorical” approach which gives full rein to enthymemes. 

To other readers, the rhetoric of WN carries out a far more ambitious and 
complicated task than that of camouflaging and glazing its logical weakness- 
es. Gavin Kennedy advises us to bear in mind that Smith sought to appeal to 
his contemporary “legislators and the people who influenced them, a quite 
different audience to today’s economists.”** For such purpose, Smith deftly 
changes gear from one style or mode to another. A. M. Endres’ close reading 
of wn demonstrates Smith's conscious “choice of style” to accommodate the 
contrastive “modes of reasoning” of “description” and “prescription,” in which 
strategy “deliberative” rhetoric takes active part. Endres detects, for example, 
in WN Iv.v.1-10 the writer’s intent to “persuade by exaggerating one side of 
an argument while concealing the strength of unfavourable points.”*” Mark 
Blaug sees “radically different modes of reasoning” working in “different parts 
of his works,” such as “the method of comparative statics later associated with 
the work of Ricardo,” which dominate the first two Books, or the “methods of 
the so-called Scottish historical school” presiding over the last three Books.” 
Jacob Viner praises Smith the “great eclectic” who “showed more catholicity 
than scientific discrimination in what he accepted as supporting evidence,” 
admiring the work for “its eclecticism, its good temper, its common sense, and 
its willingness to grant that those who saw things differently from itself were 
only partly wrong.”* To Donald Winch Smith was a writer who “held sophisti- 
cated theories about modes; who employed stylistic devices which involved 
rhetoric and irony; and who was, above all, infuriatingly balanced.’*° Why that 
balance should be “infuriating” is not clear. To most critics the final outcome is 
merely baffling. In wn, according to Stephen Copley, “actuality and paradigm, 
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description and prescription, generalisation and disabling qualification, are 
repeatedly, and sometimes bewilderingly, elided in Smith's account of the way 
in which ‘the obvious and simple system of natural liberty establishes itself of 
its own accord’ in commercial economies.” Balanced or not, bewildering or 
not, the complexity of wn is what we also wish to emphasize, as we trace the 
“eclectic” temper of the text at the level of the rhetoric of tenses. 

Not content to explore the rhetorical layer and aspects of WN, some crit- 
ics choose to read WN as a quasi-literary text. Willie Henderson applauds the 
“significant rhetorical achievement” of wN of keeping the reader “engaged 
and entertained” by mixing “narrative” and “analysis” to portray “an imaginary 
world based upon ‘natural liberty.” To Mary Poovey, Smith plays the role of 
the “narrator” in WN, who, not surprisingly, is, unlike the narrators in fiction 
proper, a quiescent one, not willing to “call attention to himself” and intent on 
highlighting “abstract laws.” 
dividualized characters, we are told, are “contained” by Smith’s “narrative” bent 


The “features associated with fiction,” such as in- 


on introducing “abstractions.” Emma Rothschild regards Smith as an expert 
ironist who is “evidently interested in irony as a literary form,” and who reveals 
his ironical humor occasionally—a view also held by Samuel Fleischacker.* 
Michael Shapiro, on the other hand, discovers a grand “narrative” unfolding in 
the book, according to “his idea of the shape of the emerging industrial world 
and the important locations within it,” based on a “mythic plot” which stems 
from “the ontology surrounding Smith’s text, one positing a guiding, transcen- 


dent universe with purposeful intent.’* 


Most curiously, Kurt Heinzelman 
detects a “literary simulacrum” behind wy, the said simulacrum being noth- 


ing less than Virgil’s Georgics.“ Eleanor Courtemanche’s Smith is closer to a 
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visionary lyric poet, captivated by the metaphor of the “invisible hand.’” To 
the extent that rhetoric or “rhetoricity” affects a non-fictional work such as WN, 
literary analysis of the text can yield some refreshing insights. But if WN cannot 
be reduced to a neat set of economic “ideas,” much less can it be mistaken for 
a literary narrative, whether realistic, ironic, pastoral, or symbolic. By staying 
close to the rhetoric of tenses, by keeping the three members of the trivium all 
busy, we seek to keep at bay the temptation to construct an imaginary textual 
entity which resembles wN only tangentially. 

Compared with what Smith scholars have said about the rhetoric or the lit- 
erary profiles of WN, their appreciation of the importance of grammar of WN is 
far and few between. Even when they speak of the work's “grammar,” they tend 
to refer to something other than what it properly is. Peter de Bolla, for instance, 
in analyzing the opening chapter of wn discovers the workings of “a very dif- 
ferent grammar” behind Smith’s concept of labor. The “grammar” in question, 
however, seems to be a “grammar” in the structuralist sense of the term as a 
matrix of discourse formation. Division of labor, he argues, is a grammar of 
sorts in that it is predicated as something “preconceptual” that “cannot be 
parsed any further, remaining simply a function of our humanity, like speech 
or reason.” The rhetoric of tenses we explore in this book has nothing “pre- 
conceptual” about it, being a rudimentary issue far removed from metaphors 
purporting to map the underlying pattern of Smith’s thinking. Or when parts 
of speech enter the critics’ discussions, verbs rarely get a chance to be consid- 
ered seriously. In Poovey’s reading of the “invisible hand” paragraph, verbs are 
bypassed not only by nouns but by pronouns. Poovey picks the pronoun “he” 
(“he intends only his own security” [WN Iv.ii.g]) as evidence of the abstract 
approach to human experience characteristic of wN— a charge far too heavy, 
it seems, to place on a poor single pronoun.” Among the readers paying trib- 
ute to the rhetorician in Smith, Henderson stands out as one who recognizes 
(at least in passing) the importance of tenses in the intertwining of rhetoric 
and logic in wN. Henderson aptly observes that the distinction between a “his- 
torically constrained proposition” and a “timeless or analytical proposition” in 
WN is maintained by “Smith's employment and manipulation of verb tenses,’ 
through which “he works with stretches of time” and “conceptualises for the 
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reader time passing.” “A textual exploration of this,” Henderson proposes, “has 
the potential to add to our understanding of the textual realisation of concep- 
tual history.” We readily claim that this is precisely what we seek to undertake 
in this book, going far beyond the scattered remarks made by Henderson most- 
ly about what the present tense does to help Smith achieve his goal. 

Henderson distinguishes at least two different species of the present tense, 
one used to confer a sense of “immediacy” on the described or narrated ex- 
amples demonstrating a proposition, and another usage designed to indicate 
“a conceptual permanence.” Both usages, for him, stand opposed to the past 
tense denoting “historical experience.” As we shall see in chapter 3, the pres- 
ent tense is also a significant grammatical feature in reconstructing historical 
experience. The “conceptual permanence’ asserted in the present tense will 
also be shown, in chapters 2 and 5, to lean on different conceptual foundations 
that have varying degrees of solidity or durability. What the present perfect 
does in wn’s discourse, which Henderson cares not to analyze, we consider 
to be a most significant issue, for this particular tense is involved, as we shall 
show in chapter 4, in bolstering the continuity of historical progress. Hender- 
son assumes that WN is “a persuasive text” thanks to the superb “synthesis” 
Smith achieves of the “different forms of writings” ranging from moral treatise 
to economic analysis to “storytelling.”™ While we consent to Henderson’s un- 
derscoring of the rhetorical versatility of WN, we cannot accept his belief in 
the “synthesis” of the work as a whole, for the textual evidence marshalled by 
Henderson is far too selective (the opening chapters of Book 1, and a few chap- 
ters from Book 3). Choosing a tiny specimen from the vast book as “successful” 
examples of “synthesis” raises the question of how typical and representative 
the examples are of the work as a whole. Our quotations are far more evenly 
taken from all five Books of wn, and include both the much-quoted celebrity 
passages and those less favored by commentators. 

Having stated where we come from and on what vessel we will be navigat- 
ing, we are now prepared to re-visit Smith’s age and to re-read his works, to 
see what the rhetoric of tenses is doing in his investigation of commerce and 
wealth. In chapter 1, we shall meet the grammarians of Smith’s century, in- 
cluding Smith himself appearing in the capacity of the author of an essay on 
language appended to TMs, and as a lecturer on rhetoric and a superb stylist 
admired by his contemporaries. A particularly important figure in this chapter 
will be James Harris, whose subtle disquisition on temporality and verbs will 


50 Henderson, Evaluating Adam Smith, 127. 
51 Ibid., 81, 88, 122, 137. 
52 Ibid, 20, 42. 
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serve us as a valuable guide in the subsequent chapters. Chapter 2 is dedicated 
to investigating the convergence of moral philosophy with economic and po- 
litical discourse, which being a much-charted territory (built on “the butcher, 
baker, brewer” passage), some digressions on other important thinkers, such as 
Bernard Mandeville, would be unavoidable. In terms of the rhetoric of tenses, 
the present simple will be the main protagonist in this chapter, as it is used 
in assertions about unchanging human nature in the domain of commerce 
and other social actions. Chapter 3 deals with the question of history and the 
past tense used in historical discourse. But the present tense will also be traced 
as a tense managing the temporal distances in historical trajectories, such as 
the “conjectural history” considered to be one of the hallmark features of the 
Scottish Enlightenment. Chapter 4 looks at how the continuum of historical 
progress at the level of society or nations is constructed by using the present 
perfect to establish a continuous and enduring state from the past to the pres- 
ent. As such continuum presupposes a spatial as well as temporal durabili- 
ty, the question of locality will also be dealt with in this chapter. The present 
simple returns again in chapter 5, as it helps to set up a normative or ideal 
pattern of economic interaction, coupled with the future tenses predicting the 
movement of such ideal pattern. These two tenses will be seen as levers used 
to hoist “systems” or spaces of economic relationships presumably immune 
to temporal vicissitudes. As such vision of future involves one’s faith, we visit 
in this chapter the accumulated debates about the theological implications 
of the “invisible hand.” As we move to the latter part of chapter 5, a ‘battle’ of 
tenses is waged, on the one hand, between the ideal spatial model of the “nat- 
ural system of liberty” mobilizing the present and the future tenses, and on the 
other hand, the actual historical spaces scarred by unnatural deeds recorded in 
various tenses of narration. The concluding chapter will briefly look at the first 
stage of reducing the complexity of wn, particularly its rhetoric of tenses, to 
turn it into a serviceable textbook of economics that knows only one uniform 
present tense of hypothetical modelling. 

In doing so, we take our cue from Donald McCloskey, who reminds us that 
rhetoric “does not deal with Truth directly” but “deals with conversation,” with 
“overlaps of the overlap” across “neighboring fields.”** Overlaps and conversa- 
tions between primary sources, indeed, will be a regular feature of this book. 
We will move along the overlaps or conversations, actual or probable, within 
WN, of wN with Smith's other writings, and of wN with its neighbors in in- 
tellectual, literary, and publishing histories. Although wn is our protagonist, 


53 McCloskey, The Rhetoric of Economics, 28. 
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an exclusive attention to that work goes against the sense and sensibility of 
Smith’s century, when no realm of human civilization stood ferociously isolat- 
ed and no individual treatise or inquiry stood aloof from a network of multiple 
exchanges of words and thoughts. The more frequently noted company Smith 
keeps in WN, such as David Hume, will also feature in this dialogue, but oth- 
er names not usually associated with Smith will also make appearance, such 
as the seventeenth-century radical Gerrard Winstanley. In the next chapter, 
we first attend the garrulous conference of eighteenth-century grammarians, 
whose rhetorical enthymemes about grammar deserve to be remembered for 
their own worth apart from the handy service they offer us. 


CHAPTER 1 


“The Nicest Subtleties”: Smith and 
Other Grammarians 


The Author, His Publishers, and the Pages 


The fact that writing about the rhetorical and literary aspects of Smith’s 
works, including wn, has earned legitimacy only in recent decades would 
have been greeted with bemused smile by Smith and his contemporaries. The 
first readers of Smith’s works were impressed not only by his sound reasoning 
but perhaps even more by his highly readable and elegant English. William 
Robertson wrote to Smith congratulating him on the enthusiastic reception 
in London of Ts, and telling Smith how delighted he was “that it meets with 
great approbation both on account of the matter and stile” (Corr. 34). As 
Hume humorously put it, this first published book by Smith “has been very 
unfortunate: For the Public seem disposed to applaud it extremely ... and the 
Mob of Literati are beginning already to be very loud in its Praises” (Corr. 31), 
to which success the elegant style of the writer must no doubt have contribut- 
ed. When the second book came out, Hume wrote to Smith that he was “much 
pleas’d” with his “Performance” which was marked by “Depth, and Solidity 
and Acuteness” (Corr. 150). “Nothing was ever better suited than your Style is 
to the Subject,” remarked Hugh Blair, for he found it “clear and distinct to the 
last degree, full without being too much so” (Corr. 151). Some readers, how- 
ever, found themselves disappointed by the style of WN. James Wodrow wrote 
to Earl of Buchan that Smith’s “didactic style in his last famous book (however 
suited to the subject)— the style of the former book was much superior—was 


certainly not a model for good writing.” 


His disappointment testifies to the 
contemporary readers’ great estimation of the author as a stylist as demon- 
strated by TMs. 

That Smith was a self-conscious practitioner of English prose is hardly sur- 
prising. His first professional work was that of lecturing at Edinburgh on rheto- 
ric and style. Smith is honored in this role by later scholars as the pioneer of the 
New Rhetoric, which sought to propagate “politeness and refinement” of lan- 


guage as a “central dimension of civilization,’ as Carey McIntosh summarizes 


1 Quoted in J. C. Bryce, “Introduction,” LRBL, p. 11. 
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its objective.” Smith’s lectures, in Nicholas Phillipson’s assessment, “promoted 
a novel approach to rhetoric,” addressing the audience “as a self-confident and 
engaging revisionist” who addressed questions of rhetoric as “aspects of the 
principles of sociability,’ and those of “language and style” as “aspects of princi- 
ples of communication that were essential to the maintenance of society.” Ed- 
ucated by Francis Hutcheson, who among other things, was the first professor 
at Glasgow to lecture in English rather than Latin, Smith later had ample time 
to refine his sensitivity to the English tongue at Oxford, and most fortunately 
for him, to dispel his “anxieties about his accent and his Scotticisms, which 
plagued David Hume,’ according to Ross.* Apart from the novel approach to 
the topic, Smith’s lectures at Edinburgh owed its success to his “command of 
the received standard southern English,” which his fellow countrymen “were 
anxious to acquire” in order to pursue opportunities offered by the “imperi- 
al world administered from London.” His lectures on rhetoric at Edinburgh, 
which bestowed early fame on him, could also have been an exordium to his 
later intellectual projects. His conviction that sociability should be maintained 
by a modernized cultivation of rhetoric “was to remain” with him, according to 
Phillipson, “for the rest of his life.” The commercial society he saw emerging 
during his lifetime called for such attention to the art of refined verbal commu- 
nication, for the “opulence which is commonly the attendent of Commerce,” 
Smith stated in his lectures on rhetoric, “first brings on the improvement of 
Prose” (LRBL ii.114-15). In writing on the “opulence” and “Commerce” itself, 
unlike later economists, as Deirdre McCloskey claims, Smith considered the 
“faculty of speech” as “foundational” for the economy, keenly aware of the 


n7 


importance of the “invisible tongue” as well as the “invisible hand.” Not only 


did Smith the “economist” retain his early interests in strengthening sociability 


2 Carey McIntosh, The Evolution of English Prose, 1700-1800: Style, Politeness, and Print Culture 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 156, 166-67. 

3 Nicholas Phillipson, Adam Smith: An Enlightened Life (New Haven: Yale University Press, 

2010), 92, 90. 

Ross, The Life of Adam Smith, 80. 

Ibid., 85. See also Bryce, “Introduction,” 7. 

Phillipson, Adam Smith: An Enlightened Life 101. 

Deirdre N. McCloskey, The Bourgeois Virtues: Ethics for an Age of Commerce (Chicago: Uni- 
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versity of Chicago Press, 2006), 436. Similarly, Stephen J. McKenna, in his extended inves- 
tigation of the intertwining of rhetoric and logic in Smith’s TMs, observes, in passing, that 
the presence of the word “persuades” in the ‘butcher-baker-brewer’ passage of WN shows 
how Smith considered the “performance of persuasion” as something “basic to commercial 
society.” Stephen J. McKenna, Adam Smith: The Rhetoric of Propriety (Albany: SUNY Press, 
2006), 135. 
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through rhetoric, but had the course of his life taken a different path, his third 
and final publication would have been a literary and aesthetic treatise, grap- 
pling with the “question of man’s aesthetic needs and the role of the imitative 
arts in satisfying them,” Phillipson reminds us. The project, to the lasting re- 
gret of posterity, never materialized after Smith accepted the lucrative offer of 
membership at the Scottish Board of Customs.* 

If Smith the former lecturer on rhetoric practiced what he preached about the 
“improvement of Prose,” his published works, according to the customary classi- 
fication of publishers’ catalogues, joined the company of literary masterpieces. 
The category under which the title of the second edition of WN appears in the 
catalogue of its publishers “W. Strahan, and T. Cadell” is “Miscellanies, Books of 
Entertainment, Poetry, &c.,” where WN takes up an honorable third place after 
“The Works of Francis Bacon.’ Placed under the same rubric as WN are other 
philosophical treatises such as “Essays and Treatises on Several Subjects. By Da- 
vid Hume, Esq.” and “An Essay on the History of Civil Society. By Adam Ferguson, 
LL. D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh.’ But these 
titles are far outnumbered by literary works, such as “The Works of Alexander 
Pope, Esq; with his last Corrections, Additions, and Improvements, as they were 
delivered to the Editor a little before his Death.” This edition of Pope is preceded 
by “The Theory of Moral Sentiments. By Adam Smith, LL. D. F. R. s. 3d Edition, 6 
s” Also to be found in the list are other poetical works such as “The Works of Mr. 
[James] Thomson, in 4 vols.” and “The Poetical Miscellany; consisting of select 
Pieces from the Works of the following Poets, viz. Milton, Dryden, Pope, Addison, 
Gay, & c. 2d Edition. 3 s.” Prose essays and prose fiction fill the final part of the 
“Miscellanies, Books of Entertainment, Poetry, & c.” category, presumably belong- 
ing to the sub-category of “& c.” Samuel Johnson’s “The Rambler, in 4 vols. A new 
and beautiful Edition, with Frontispieces, and a Head of the Author’ is offered 
at “12s.” Coming after Johnson is “A complete and elegant Edition of the Works 
of Laurence Sterne, M. A. containing his Tristram Shandy, Sentimental Journey, 
Letters, & c. Adorned with Plates, designed by Hogarth, Rooker, Edwards, & c., 
the total “10 vols.” commanding the price of “2 |.” Publishing history, if not in- 
tellectual history, bears testimony to the contemporary perception of the ‘mis- 
cellaneous’ and ‘literary’ profile of wN. 

If some titles sharing the same category of “Miscellanies, Books of 
Entertainment, Poetry, & c.” with wN in the catalogue of its publishers look 
somewhat eccentric and antique, the pages of the early editions of wN have 


8 Phillipson, Adam Smith: An Enlightened Life, 248, 253. 
9 Books, Printed for W. Strahan, and T. Cadell in the Strand [London? | [1781?], 7-10. 
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an unobtrusively modern appearance. They do not look all that different from 
those of later modern books. A paragraph taken from the first edition can be 
transcribed thus: 


WHEN the trades which generally afford conftant employment, happen 
in a particular place not to do fo, the wages of the workmen always rife 
a good deal above their ordinary proportion to thofe of common labour. 
In London almoft all journeymen artificers are liable to be called upon 
and difmiffed by their mafters from day to day, and from week to week, 
in the fame manner as day-labourers in other places. The loweft order of 
artificers, journeymen taylors, accordingly earn there half a crown a-day, 
though eighteen-pence may be reckoned the wages of common labour. 
In {mall towns and country villages, the wages of journeymen taylors fre- 
quently fcarce equal thofe of common labour; but in London they are of- 
ten many weeks without employment, particularly during the fummer.”° 


What may look somewhat archaic would be the long “s” (“f”) bequeathed by the 
early-modern print culture and the all caps of the first word of each paragraph 
(“WHEN”), but as a whole, the orthography ruling over the printed words is 
what we abide by today. Upper-case characters are reserved only for the first 
letter of proper nouns (such as “London’), while all the rest share the same 
miniscule status. In the period of wn’s birth, however, this was a relatively re- 
cent and by no means a uniform rule of typesetting. But, one may interrupt us 
here, why should the shape of the printed words of the original editions of wN 
matter? First, it matters because discussions of grammar—the word’s ancestor 
being gramma (ypåppa, “letter”)—may very well start with orthography, the 
accepted convention of using letters. Second, considered as a printed object, or 
what D. F. McKenzie calls the “material sign,’" the pages of eighteenth-century 
editions of WN raise an important question about the relationship between 
verbs and nouns. What we mean by both will become clearer when we make 
a brief excursus on the changes in the orthographic norm of English (and to a 
less extent, Scottish) printed books during Smith’s lifetime. 


10 An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith, LL. D. and 
F. R. S. Formerly Professor Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. In Two Volumes 
(London: Printed for W. Strahan; and T. Cadell, in the Strand, 1776), vol. 1, 152 [WN 
1.x.b.14]. 

11 D.F. McKenzie, Bibliography and the Sociology of Texts (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999), 25. 
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The second edition of Josiah Tucker’s Four Tracts on Political and Commer- 
cial Subjects, published just three years before the first edition of wn, follows 
the older convention which is quite different from the orthography of wn: 


How came England to acquire this great Surplus of Wealth? And by what 
Means was it accumulated?—If in the Way of Idleness, it certainly cannot 
retain it long; and England will again become poor;—perhaps so poor as 
to be little better than Hungary or Poland: But if by a Course of regular 
and universal Industry, the same Means, which obtained the Wealth at 
first, will, if pursued certainly preserve it, and even add thereto: So that 
England need not entertain any Jealousy against the Improvements and 
Manufactures of Scotland;—and on the other Hand, Scotland without 
hurting England, will likewise increase in Trade, and be benefited both 
by its Example, and its Riches.” 


We shall meet again this interesting book that also deals with the “Wealth” 
of nations, but here we present it as a foil to the modernity or monotony of 
Smith's pages. In Tucker’s book, all nouns stand tall in their initial majuscules, 
towering over other parts of speech including the verbs. Proper nouns (“En- 
gland”) are printed in italics, but so are other words (“Idleness”) and phrases 
(“if pursued”). What the senses of the printed words vindicate is not at vari- 
ance with the argument advanced by wn that “regular and universal Industry” 
yields salutary outcome for all and that the “Jealousy” of mercantilist regimes 
can only be nefarious. Yet the material shape of the page of Tucker's text ap- 
pears quite alien to that of wn. The stark difference reflects the drastic change 
in the physical appearance of the printed pages in Britain, which took place in 
the middle decades of the century. Tucker's Four Tracks was first published in 
1748, when such typographically diversified manner of printing still retained 
its normative authority. The second edition revived in 1774 apparently reit- 
erated the typesetting of the first edition, even though the trend was already 
changing. First introduced to the contemporary book market as the author 
of TMS in 1759, Smith was fortunate or unfortunate, depending on how one 
looks at it, in that by the time his first work came out, nouns were leveled into 
miniscule and italics were virtually banished from the printed pages. In this he 
had no choice as a writer, for his manuscripts were “Printed for W. Strahan; and 
T. Cadell, in the Strand” (see note 10), and it pleased the two booksellers (as the 


12 Josiah Tucker, Four Tracts on Political and Commercial Subjects, 2nd ed. (Glo[u]cester, 
1774), 10-11. 
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publishers were then called) to adhere to the typographical revolution which 
beheaded the capitals. 

Strictly speaking, “Adam Smith” is the name of the person who wrote the 
manuscript which was transformed into printed books to be marketed by 
the publishers “W. Strahan; and T. Cadell.” Smith commented on the scribal 
labor that went into the production of wN in a somewhat nonchalant tone. 
In his letter to Hume written in 1764 during his travels in France as the well- 
remunerated tutor to the young Duke of Buccleugh, he told his friend that he 
began to “write a book in order to pass away the time” (Corr. 82). Many years 
after, in 1780, writing to Andreas Holt, the Commissioner of the Danish Board 
of Trade and Economy, he used a similar expression in referring to his compo- 
sition of WN: 


Since I had the pleasure of seeing you, my own life has been extremely 
uniform. Upon my return to Britain I retired to a small Town in Scotland 
the place of my nativity, where I continued to live for six years in great 
tranquility, and almost in complete retirement. During this time I amused 
myself principally with writing my Enquiry concerning the Wealth of Na- 
tions, in studying Botany (in which however I made no great progress) as 
well as some other sciences to which I had never given much attention 
before. (Corr. 208) 


The very bulk and weight of “my Enquiry” give lie to his dismissive remark 
that it was an intellectual pastime, intermixed with his diffuse amateur studies 
in botany and “some other sciences” to while away the “extremely uniform” 
routine of living in his town of “nativity.” The business or pleasure of “writing 
my Enquiry” certainly grew into a project of an industrial scale, which, as the 
same letter to Holt corroborates, finally saw its completion after Smith moved 
to London, the center of publishing industry then as now: 


In the Spring of 1773 a proposal, which many of my friends thought very 
advantageous was made to me to go abroad a second time. The discus- 
sion of this proposal”? obliged me to go to London, where the Duke of 
Buccleugh was so good as to disuade [me] from accepting it. For four 
years after this London was my principal residence, where I finished and 
published my Book. (Corr. 208) 


13 The proposal mentioned in the letter concerns another offer to serve as a traveling tutor 
to the Duke of Hamilton. See Ross, The Life of Adam Smith, 248. 
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Smith certainly wrote “my Enquiry” himself and London is no doubt where 
he finished his book. But to say “I ... published my Book,” of course, is disin- 
genuous. The unmistakable bibliographical sign carved on the foot of the title 
page of the first edition, “Printed for W. Strahan; and T. Cadell, in the Strand,” 
testifies to the fact that it was someone else’s responsibility to undertake the 
publication and sales of the book.” 

The London book market dominated by the likes of “W. Strahan and 
T. Cadell” no longer thought it advisable or profitable to retain the older prac- 
tice of elaborately highlighting the printed pages with different typefaces and 
fonts, which had been the fashionable trend for more than a century. The al- 
most sudden change in the appearance of the pages can be illustrated by the 
master printer and novelist Samuel Richardson’s first two works. Richardson’s 
Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded was first published in 1740, whose typefaces and 
layout were retained all throughout later editions, such as its tenth edition 
of 1771—“Printed for W. Strahan,” the principle publisher of wn, and other 
booksellers—from which we take one typical sentence, such as, 


Well, this was a little saucy, you'll say—And he flew into such a Passion, 
that I was forced to run for it; and Mrs. Jervis said, It was happy I got out 
of the Way.” 


14 As Mark Ross explains, the “usual arrangement between author and publisher through- 
out the eighteenth century was outright sale of the copyright,’ and even when publish- 
ers “favoured schemes whereby author and publisher would contract for a division of 
profits after expenses,” the author was put “at the mercy of the publisher's bookkeeping.” 
Mark Rose, “Copyright, Authors and Censorship,” in The Cambridge History of the Book in 
Britain, vol. 5, 1695-1830, ed. Michael F. Suarez, S. J. and Michael L. Turner (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2009), 125. Smith was paid a relatively modest sum of £300 
as copy money by his publishers for the first edition of wN. See Ross, The Life of Adam 
Smith, 270. His friends in the Scottish Enlightenment often made better bargains with 
their booksellers, particularly when they wrote vivid history packed with actions and in- 
trigue. Hume received as copy money £1,940 for the first two volumes of his History of 
England (1754). Robertson was even more successful, selling his copy of Charles V (1769) 
for £3,400. Shef Rogers, “Enlarging the Prospects of Happiness: Travel Reading and Travel 
Writing,” in The Cambridge History of the Book in Britain, vol. 5, 1695-1830, 786. 

15 Pamela; or, Virtue Rewarded. In a series of familiar letters from a beautiful young damsel, to 
her parents Published, In order to cultivate the Principles of Virtue and Religion in the Minds 
of the Youth of Both Sexes ... In four volumes. The tenth edition (London, 1771) vol. 1, 69. 
The full list of the publishers is “W. Strahan, J. and F. Rivington, W. Johnston, T. Caslon, 
S. Crowder, B. Law, W. and J. Richardson, S. Bladon, R. Baldwin, T. Davies, T. Becket, and 
B. Collins.’ 
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As in the sample above taken from Tucker, noun substantives are capitalized, 
proper nouns italicized, and graphic punctuations such as dash add luster to 
the narrative appeal of the printed words, which broadcast the distress of the 
beautiful but virtuous maid resisting the assault of her young master (“he” in 
the sentence). In Richardson's second novel Clarissa, however, whose first edi- 
tion appeared in 1748, this traditional practice completely disappeared. This 
time, the female protagonist is upgraded to a strong-willed daughter of an as- 
piring middle-class family dedicated to improving their already considerable 
wealth. The daughter repels the campaign of her own brother and her father 
who attempt to compel her to marry an opulent but unattractive landowner. 
She anatomizes her brother's presumptions to her correspondent: 


We have both heard him boast, that he never loved with distinction; and, 
having predominating passions, and checked in his first attempt, perhaps 
he never will: It is the less wonder then, raw from the college, so lately 
himself the tutored, that he should set up for a tutor, a prescriber to our 
gentler sex, whose tastes and manners are differently formed.” 


A new typographical regime emerges in the pages of Clarissa, as the passage 
above exemplifies. All words, other than proper nouns, are reduced to minis- 
cule, while italics are used only for special emphasis. 

To infer from the list of the books in his personal library, Smith had no taste 
for such fabricated narratives, as neither Pamela nor Clarissa is found in the 
catalogue.” But the same dramatic disappearance of capitals can be traced 
in the books written by Smith’s friend Hume. Hume’s A Treatise of Human 


16 Clarissa. Or, the History of a Young Lady: Comprehending the most important concerns of 
private life. And particularly shewing, The Distresses that may attend the Misconduct Both of 
Parents and Children, In Relation to Marriage. Published by the editor of “Pamela? (London. 
1748), vol. 1, 187. Among the publishers listed is found “A. Millar ... in the Strand,’ one of 
the publishers of Smith’s rms. 

17 One lone and partial exception is the Man of the World (1773), a novel written by Smith’s 
compatriot and acquaintance Henry Mackenzie (but published unsigned), of which 
only volume 2 appears in the catalogue. The seventeen-volume Works of Jonathan Swift 
(London, 1784) occupied a sizable space on Smith’s bookshelf, of which Gulliver's Travels 
formed a part, but then, this satirical novel and its author stand in a different realm from 
the realistic fiction such as Pamela and Clarissa dealing with love, marriage, and private 
passions. See James Bonar, A Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith: Author of the “Moral 
Sentiments” and “The Wealth of Nations,” 2nd ed. (1932; repr., New York: August M. Kelley, 
1966), 107, 182. On Mackenzie’s relationship with Smith, see Corr. 204 (Smith’s letter to 
Mackenzie) and Ross, The Life of Adam Smith, 344-45. 
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Nature, first published in 1739 when capitalization of noun substantives still 
held sway, already printed all words in miniscule. A segment taken from “Part 
I, Of ideas, their origin composition, & c.” presents an exceptionally modern 
typography that chimes in well with the defiant iconoclasm of his materialist 
epistemology: 


But to tell the truth I place my chief confidence in what I have already 
prov’d concerning the impossibility of general ideas, according to the 
common method of explaining them. We must certainly seek some new 
system on this head, and there plainly is none beside what I have pro- 
pos’d. If ideas be particular in their nature, ’tis only by custom they can 
become general in their representation, and contain an infinite number 
of other ideas under them.” 


In Hume's Essays, Moral and Political, however, published in 1741, we see the 
older style that unfailingly assigned capitals to all noun substantives. The top- 
ic of the essay is fittingly the vice of avarice, the favorite target of traditional 
moral philosophy: 


Another noted Miser in the North, intending to defraud his Heirs, and 
leave his Fortune to the Building an Hospital, protracted the drawing of 
his Will from Day to Day; and ’tis thought, that if those interested in it 
had not paid for the Drawing of it, he would have died intestate. In short, 
none of the most furious Excesses of Love and Ambition are in any re- 
spect to be compared to the Extremes of Avarice.” 


The typographical difference between these two passages may be attributed 
to the difference in the cities of publication. Edinburgh, where Hume’s Essays, 
Moral and Political was published, possibly could have lagged behind the inno- 
vating fashion of London printers who worked on the manuscript of A Treatise 
of Human Nature. By 1752, however, Edinburgh printers also seemed to have 
followed suit, to judge from the second edition of Hume’s Political Discourses, 
which contains many passages that seem to open the path for wn. The follow- 
ing passage from “Discourse Of Interest” is just one among numerous exam- 
ples: 


18 [David Hume,] A Treatise of Human Nature: Being an attempt to introduce the experimen- 
tal method of reasoning into moral subjects, vol. 1, Of the Understanding (London, 1739); 
50. 

19 [David Hume,] Essays, Moral and Political (Edinburgh, 1741), 155. 
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Merchants ... beget industry, by serving as canals to convey it thro’ every 
corner of the state; and, at the same time, by their frugality, they acquire 
great power over that industry, and collect a large property in the labour 
and commodities, which they are chief instruments in producing.” 


Whereas the vice of “Ambition” and “Avarice” in Essays, Moral and Political were 
highlighted in upper-case first letters, the worthy nouns of “industry,” “frugali- 
ty,’ and “property” in Political Discourses have to forgo the pleasure of standing 
erect on their capitalized initial letters. Such remarkable and decisive change 
in the material form of the printed page, the “levelling of the text,” as Richard 
Wendorf calls it, was a gradual process fully implemented only by 1765 or so. 
Although it is difficult to tell who initiated the reform and from what motiva- 
tions, it seems fairly plausible that the change reflects a “pervasive interest in 
refinement, regularity and even cultural conformity at mid-century.”” 

Thanks to the “levelling of the text,” then, verbs came to share the same ty- 
pographical status with nouns. This apparently minor outcome of the change 
in the printing convention is rich with implications for our inquiry. McIntosh 
traces the overall trend of the “gentrification of English prose” throughout the 
eighteenth century in terms of the increasing prevalence of abstract nouns 
over action verbs, of the shift towards the “nominal end of the spectrum” away 
from verbs.” This may certainly be true in the domain of syntax, but at the 
level of orthography, the disappearance of majuscules in the pages encouraged 
a new visual and mental experience of reading the printed words as a contin- 
uous unit with no visual hierarchy established between nouns and other parts 
of speech. Smith’s two books, both printed in London for leading publishers, 
in 1759 as well as in 1776, obey the new regime of minuscule. If we were to 
convert, for the sake of experiment, Smith’s celebrated passage on the invisible 
hand (quoted in the previous chapter), back to the older format, it would look 
thus: 


He generally, indeed, neither intends to promote the public Interest, nor 
knows how much he is promoting it. By preferring the Support of dome- 
stick to that of foreign Industry, he intends only his own Security; and 
by directing that Industry in such a Manner as its Produce may be of the 


20 David Hume, Political Discourses, 2nd ed. (Edinburgh, 1752), 70. 

21 Richard Wendorf, “Abandoning the Capital in Eighteenth-Century London,’ in Reading, 
Society and Politics in Early Modern England, ed. Kevin Sharpe and Steven N. Zwicker 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 200), 88, 80, 72. 

22 Mcintosh, The Evolution of English Prose, 1700-1 800, 33, 123-26. 
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greatest Value, he intends only his own Gain, and he is in this, as in many 
other Cases, led by an invisible Hand to promote an End which was no 
Part of his Intention. Nor is it always the worse for the Society that it was 
no Part of it. By pursuing his own Interest he frequently promotes that of 
the Society more effectually than when he really intends to promote it. 


In reading this ‘antique’ version, the reader’s eyes are naturally drawn to the 
taller words, “Interest,” “Industry,” “Produce”, “Gain,” “Hand,” “Intention,” “So- 
ciety” and so forth, and by scanning these nouns one can surmise the gist 
of the text. But that was not how the book was printed. Nouns never tower 
over verbs in the pages of wn. Printed in the new style, nouns no longer 
overshadow the verbs that precede or follow them with their upper-case dis- 
tinctions. Verbs consequently acquire greater respect. Orthographical equal- 
ity between nouns and verbs encourage us to restore to verbs their fair due. 
Nouns carry ideas but they need verbs to deliver what they carry. Exploring 
the possible interpretations which the specific grammatical form of verbs en- 
ables or disables should be considered a worthy task, particularly for those 
texts that come after the great shift in the orthographic practice of English 
printed books. 

The person who wrote wn had been a famed theorist of modern rhetoric 
and was respected as a superb stylist. The publishers classified WN as a title that 
can be grouped together with literary works. Finally, the pages of WN levelled 
the nouns to miniscule. These facts advise us to study the rhetoric of verbs as 
well as the idea-bearing nouns. By giving verbs a greater attention than is cus- 
tomary, the bond between rhetoric, grammar, and logic—the trivium which 
we spoke of in the previous chapter—can be fortified. If logic is the only con- 
cern, nouns (such as “interest” and “value”) can be considered independently 
from other parts of speech. In discussing rhetoric, metaphors made up of noun 
phrases (such as the “invisible hand”) would absorb one’s attention. When the 
verbs, and particularly the elementary question of tenses (of “intends” or “pro- 
motes”), are admitted into the debates about the logic or argument of a given 
passage, grammar and rhetoric must always go hand in hand. 


Grammarians and “the Consideration of Verbs” 


Smith the former lecturer on rhetoric would have welcomed our intended 
promotion of grammar into partnership with rhetoric and logic. If, as Phil- 
lipson suggests, rhetoric and its contribution to sociability remained his life- 
long interest, so did his interest in linguistics. One of the earliest published 
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writings of Smith was his open letter sent to the short-lived Edinburgh Review 
(1755-56) enthusiastically reviewing the French Encyclopédie. He particular- 
ly praises the thorough inclusiveness of the project. All conceivable subjects, 
from “mathematics” to “mechanical arts,” from “metaphysics” and to “all the 
nicest subtleties of grammar,” the twenty or more French “Gentlemen engaged 
in it” have “explained in a detail that is altogether surprising” (EPs pp. 246-47). 
To the same periodical he sent his review of Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary (EPS 
pp. 231-41). Moreover, his essay on language was appended to the editions 
of TMs from 1767 onward. Language was an issue which the “father of eco- 
nomics” was clearly interested in throughout his entire career, as Frans Plank 
emphasizes.” To the readers of the first edition of wN brought out by “W. Stra- 
han; and T. Cadell, in the Strand” the author was introduced as “ADAM SMITH, 
LL. D. and F. R. S. / Formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow.’ Turning the title page to browse the “CONTENTS / of the / FIRST 
VOLUME’ on the recto, the reader finds on the verso the following notice, fur- 
ther announcing the author's previous publication: 


Published by the same AUTHOR, | THE / THEORY OF MORAL SENTI- 
MENTS: / An Essay towards an Analysis of the Principles by which / Men 
naturally judge concerning the Conduct and Character, / first of their 
Neighbours, and afterwards of themselves. / TO WHICH IS ADDED, /A 
DISSERTATION on the ORIGIN of LANGUAGE. / The Fourth Edition. 
Price 6 s.” 


“ADAM SMITH, LL. D. and F. R. S.” the author of this new work, greets the read- 
er as the author of TMs. Along with this celebrated “Essay” on moral philoso- 
phy is also advertised the author's “Dissertation on the Origin of Languages,” 
which always accompanied TMs from 1767 onwards.” Smith’s “Consider- 
ations Concerning the First Formation of Languages, and the Different Genius 
of Original and Compounded Languages,” as the full title goes, contains the 
moral philosopher's elucidation of the origins of language and of other “nicest 
subtleties of grammar.” In making a point of reminding the readers of TMs 


23 Frans Plank, “Adam Smith: Grammatical Economist,’ in Adam Smith Reviewed, ed. Peter 
Jones (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press 1992), 22. 

24 An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, vol. 1, n. p. 

25 The imprint in full is as follows: “The Theory of Moral Sentiments. To which is added a 
Dissertation on the Origin of Languages. By Adam Smith, L.L. D. The Third Edition. Lon- 
don: Printed for A. Millar, A. Kincaid and J. Bell in Edinburgh; and sold by T. Cadell in the 
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of his interest in language, Smith joins many other writers who wrote on lan- 
guage and grammar and whose works were offered to readers in various sizes 
and varying scopes, some of them reissued at regular intervals for decades. Un- 
like the French contributors to the Encyclopédie, not all of these writers can 
be said to be “very eminent” or “well known to foreign nations” (“Letter to the 
Edinburgh Review,’ EPS p. 246). Nonetheless, Smith’s contemporary writers 
on grammar were all equally eager to account for the “subtleties of grammar” 
in their own way, particularly of their mother tongue, asserting the free-born 
Englishmen’s right to proclaim what they thought was right. We now intro- 
duce their reflections on the verb, for, apart from their historical interest, these 
grammarians provide us with the platform for our examination of the rhetoric 
of verb tenses in WN. 

The eighteenth-century writings on grammar in Britain, particularly of the 
English language, took part in the general Enlightenment project of making 
life and society more reasonable and less violent. Although grammar ought to 
be “the Key to all Learning,” wrote Michael Maittaire in 1712 when the century 
was yet fairly young, it was lamentably more often “Whip’t than Taught; and 
the children, like slaves, are bred up into the hatred of it.””° By the time the cen- 
tury was reaching its last decade, although we cannot know for sure whether 
the pupils suffered less from their grammar teacher’s whipping, grammar cer- 
tainly had obtained greater respectability. Since the “Structure of Language is 
extremely artificial,’ wrote Blair, “there are few sciences, in which a deeper, or 
more refined logic, is employed, than in Grammar.” Deriding the science, fur- 
thermore, left lasting damages. “It is apt to be slighted by superficial thinkers, 
as belonging to those rudiments of knowledge, which were inculcated upon 
us in our earliest youth,” Blair observed, but “what was then inculcated be- 
fore we could comprehend its principles, would abundantly repay our study 
in mature years; and to the ignorance of it, must be attributed many of those 
fundamental defects which appear in writing.’” Despite Bair’s suspicion that 
English grammar was “slighted,” publication of grammar books had already 
embarked on a steady growing trend in the previous century, and surged after 
the death of Queen Anne in 1714, when it became obvious that England would 
not follow her continental neighbors to set up a royal academy to prescribe 
grammatical rules. Booksellers took the initiative of catering to readers of all 
ages to help them deepen and refine their mastery of the “extremely artificial” 


26 Michael Maittaire, The English Grammar: Or, An Essay on the Art of Grammar, applied to 
and exemplified in the English tongue (London, 1712), 111—1V. 

27 Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, In Three Volumes (Dublin, 1783), vol. 1, 
162. 
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structure of their mother tongue.” The grammar books of the early eighteenth 
century tended to be more descriptive than prescriptive, although they did not 
forget to assure the readers of their concern about the correct and best usage. 
But this changed in the latter half-century. Those writing on grammar and the 
English language began to express greater eagerness, as Susan M. Fitzmaurice 
puts it, to “construct the ideal English grammar needed by a speaker-writer in 
order to be accepted as a member of the polite middle classes.’” McIntosh cor- 
roborates this assessment by adding that in “the second half of the eighteenth 
century, the goals of English grammarians changed, from the assimilation of 
English into Latin grammatical categories, to the polishing and improvement 
of the English language,” influenced by the “climate of values that honored 


‘reason’ and ‘regularity.” This took place in tandem with a steep increase in 
the number of newly published grammar books after 1750. Whereas 38 new 
grammars appeared between 1701 and 1750, some 204 new grammars were 
published between 1751 and 1800.” The period during which Smith gained a 


footing in the book market quite properly saw the rise of the English grammar. 


28 Ingrid Tieken-Boon van Ostade, “Grammars, Grammarians and Grammar Writing: An 
Introduction,” in Grammars, Grammarians, and Grammar-Writing in Eighteenth-Century 
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John Henley to launch a monthly grammar periodical, The Compleat Linguist. Or, An Uni- 
versal Grammar of all the Considerable Tongues in Being. This “teach yourself” grammar 
series began its first number with Spanish in August 1719, moving on to Italian the next 
month, and French in its third number, after which the intervals grew into two months or 
more: Greek in December, Latin in January-February 1720, and finally its sixth number 
on Hebrew encompassing March, April, and May of 1720. Interestingly, only in its tenth 
number, printed in 1726, possibly catching up with the growing interest in the grammar 
and usage of English, did The Compleat Linguist stoop to pontificate on English. “No. x, An 
Introduction to an English Grammar,” however, confines itself to medieval Anglo-Saxon, 
rather than current English. See John Henley, The Compleat Linguist. Or, An Universal 
Grammar of all the Considerable Tongues in Being ... to be publish'd monthly, one distinct 
grammar each month, till the whole is perfected: With a preface to every grammar, relating 
to each tongue (London, 1719-26). 
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The commercial and social advantage of writing correct and polished En- 
glish made the composition of prescriptive grammar books a potentially prof- 
itable business, but the competition was fierce and the reward uncertain. As 
in any thriving trade, competition among grammar writers was coupled with 
a complaint about the menials hawking second-rate goods. The learned Blair 
dismissed fellow grammarians, alleging that they were rarely endowed with 
any “philosophical accuracy on the principles of General Grammar” or with 
the ability to apply “those principles to the English Language.”” Although there 
were some notable exceptions, some of which will be discussed shortly, many 
grammar books, frequently written by school teachers, in Fitzmaurice’s as- 
sessment, “were little more than hooks with which to bait an often naive and 
youthful market, fearful of facing the social ostracism that ignorance of using 
language with elegance and propriety might generate.’” The school-teacher 
grammarians themselves, no doubt, would have found such judgment unfair 
and insulting. Anne Fisher, one of the few women grammar writers and certain- 
ly one of the most popular, in the preface to the third edition of her New Gram- 
mar, with Exercises of Bad English (the book reached its 28th edition by 1795) 
vindicates her authorial qualifications in strongest terms printed in emphatic 
italics. She may not have benefited from classical education, but “through lon- 
ger Practice in Teaching,’ she has earned her right to make “nice Observations 
on the Language,’ which “will be very useful, and greatly facilitate the Com- 
pletion of an English Education.’* Another teacher-grammarian writing on 
English, Daniel Fenning, proudly defends his “honour of being employed as a 
School-master” against the “sneers of ignorant Coxcombs,” for “if the honour 
of any profession is to be measured by its utility and its importance to Soci- 


ety, there is no employment more honourable than that of a School-master.”** 


31 Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 162. 
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James Greenwood, after signing himself in the title page of The Royal English 
Grammar as the “Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School,” announces in the preface 
that he wrote the book to help those “who never learnt any Latin” to acquire 
“a good knowledge of the Nature and Genius of their Mother Tongue,” to 
which group his pupils at the prestigious St. Paul’s School surely would not 
belong. The public duty of grammarians stretched well beyond the pedagogic 
domain for Joseph Priestley, arguably the most famous among the pedagogue- 
grammarians of the century. To Priestley, the proliferation of diverse private 
authors’ publications on the proper usage of English was nothing less than 
the hallmark of English liberty in that it resisted the Continental despotism of 
public academy: 


As to a publick Academy, invested with authority to ascertain the use of 
words, which is a project that some persons are very sanguine in their 
expectations from, I think it not only unsuitable to the genius of a free 
nation, but in itself ill calculated to reform and fix a language. We need 
make no doubt but that the best forms of speech will, in time, establish 
themselves by their own superior excellence: and, in all controversies, it 
is better to wait the decisions of Time, which are slow and sure, than to 
take those of Synods, which are often hasty and injudicious. A manufac- 
ture for which there is a great demand, and a language that many persons 
have leisure to read and write, are both sure to be brought, in time, to all 
the perfection of which they are capable. As to the little varieties which 
the interposition of an academy might prevent, they appear to me very 


35 James Greenwood, The Royal English Grammar, Containing what is necessary to the 
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far from having a disagreeable effect in the style of different persons writ- 
ing upon different subjects.” 


The free-spirited “genius of a free nation” that seeks not to stifle “the little va- 
rieties” of the English tongue pervades the theories of the English verb. That 
same genius also presides over wN, the work that advocates a system of free 
“manufacture” and warns the readers of the dangers of the “Synods” of govern- 
ment regulators perverting the “slow and sure” progress of wealth.” 

Free from the tyranny of a state-sponsored academy, each grammarian 
wrote according to his or her conviction about correct usage, but they joined 
their voices to certify the importance of the verb. Maittaire, in 1712, elevates 
the “Verb” as the “chief” of the “eight parts of speech,” being the “life and soul” 
of it all, as it “fixes all the other parts, which without it do but wander to no pur- 
pose of any signification; it is the spring of all motion, which actuates and ce- 
ments all the rest, and enlivens that Grammatical Body, the Sentence.”* Such 
view is endorsed by another popular grammar book contemporary with Mait- 
taire’s, which survived for half a century to reach its eighth edition by 1759, 
A Grammar of the English Tongue, with Notes, Giving the Grounds and Reasons 
of Grammar in General, written presumably by John Brightland. The verb, ac- 
cording to the author, is “the Soul of a Sentence, for without this a Sentence 
cannot subsist, since nothing can be spoken that is affirm’d or deny’d without 
it? He further explains the derivation of the English grammatical term from 


36 Joseph Priestley, The Rudiments of English Grammar; Adapted to the use of schools. With 
observations on style (London, 1761), ViI—v111. The revised edition of this book has a lon- 
ger title: The Rudiments of English Grammar, Adapted to the use of schools; with notes and 
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1771). On the differences between the two versions, see Jane Hodson, “Joseph Priestley’s 
two Rudiments of English Grammar: 1761 and 1768,” in Grammars, Grammarians, and 
Grammar-Writing in Eighteenth-Century England, 177-89. 
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Latin: “The Latins call this Part of Speech Verbum, from whence our English 
Grammarians very awkwardly have borrow’d Verb, which all other Nations, 
that borrow from the Latin, call in their own Tongue Word, for that is the plain 
English of Verbum.”* James Elphinston’s The Principles of the English Language 
Digested: or, English Grammar Reduced to Analogy, published in 1765, further 
establishes the grammatical priority of the verb over the noun and the pro- 
noun, for “these, though they picture every thing possible, would avail nothing, 
would indeed neither act nor exist, without verb; which, according to its ori- 
gin, speaks the word upon any subject, or affirms any thing of another.”” Blair 
writes that “of all the parts of Speech, the most complex, by far, is the verb.” 
“It is chiefly in this part of Speech,” Blair further elaborates, “that the subtile 
and profound metaphysic of Language appears; and, therefore, in examining 
the nature and different variations of the verb, there might be room for ample 
discussion.’ On the verb depends the “affirmation” of a proposition, in Blair’s 
view, since “there can be no sentence or complete proposition, without a verb 
either expressed or implied.” Hence the “eminence” of the verb is marked by its 
very name of “verb, from the Latin, verbum, or the word, by way of distinction.” 

That these grammarians echo each other across the decades of the centu- 
ry should not be surprising. The learned grammar writers with Latin (if not 
Greek) classical education would have remembered Aristotle’s maxim in De In- 
terpretatione that not any sentence is a proposition but “such are propositions 
as have in them either truth or falsity,’ for which qualification a proposition 
“must contain a verb or the tense of a verb”? That Smith was certainly aware 
of Aristotle’s maxims about the verb can be detected in his essay on the “First 
Formation of Languages,” which, by always accompanying TMS after its second 
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edition, took a seat in the burgeoning discourse on language of his time. “No af- 
firmation can be expressed without the assistance of some verb,” writes Smith 
in this treatise. “We never speak but in order to express our opinion that some- 
thing either is or is not. But the word denoting this event, or this matter of fact, 
which is the subject of our affirmation, must always be a verb” (“Languages” 
27). In his personal library was also found La grammaire générale et raisonnée 
by the Port-Royal grammarians Antoine Arnauld and Pierre Nicole,” which 
was translated into English and published in 1753. The French authors define 
the verb as that “which affirms the attribute of the subject,” that is, the verb 
serves “to shew that the discourse in which this word is used, is the discourse 
of a man who not only has a conception of things, but moreover judges and 
affirms something of them.” In concert with other grammarians of the long 
eighteenth century, Smith paid respects to the verb as the most important part 
of speech. He expresses his interest in the verb in a letter sent to an acquain- 
tance in 1763 about William Ward’s Essay on Grammar. “If I was to treat the 
same subject [of the origin of language], Smith wrote, “I should endeavour 
to begin with the consideration of Verbs; these being, in my apprehension, 
the original parts of speech, first invented to express in one word a compleat 
event” (Corr. 69). Accordingly, in his treatise on the origin of language, Smith 
shows a great ingenuity in his explication of the supposed evolution of the 
verb from the impersonal to the personal: 


It is easy to conceive how, in the progress of language, those imperson- 
al verbs should become personal. Let us suppose, for example, that the 
word venit, it comes, was originally an impersonal verb, and that it de- 
noted, not the coming of something in general, as at present, but the 
coming of a particular object, such as the Lion. The first savage inventors 
of language, we shall suppose, when they observed the approach of this 
terrible animal, were accustomed to cry out to one another, venit, that is, 
the lion comes; and that this word thus expressed a complete event, with- 
out the assistance of any other. Afterwards, when, on the further prog- 
ress of language, they had begun to give names to particular substances, 
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whenever they observed the approach of any terrible object, they would 
naturally join the name of that object to the word venit, and cry out, venit 
ursus, venit lupus. By degrees the word venit would thus come to signify 
the coming of any terrible object, and not merely the coming of the lion. 
It would now, therefore, express, not the coming of a particular object, 
but the coming of an object of a particular kind. Having become more 
general in its signification, it could no longer represent any particular 
distinct event by itself, and without the assistance of a noun substantive, 
which might serve to ascertain and determine its signification. It would 
now, therefore, have become a personal, instead of an impersonal verb. 
We may easily conceive how, in the further progress of society, it might 
still grow more general in its signification, and come to signify, as at pres- 
ent, the approach of any thing whatever, whether good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. (“Languages” 29) 


Two peculiarities can be noted in the present context about this curious con- 
jecture, which we shall visit again in chapter 3. First one is that the temporal 
scheme Smith has in view is a ‘macro’ time of development rather than the 
‘micro’ time of the verb tense. Smith is interested not so much in language 
per se as in the “progress of language” from what it was when the “first sav- 
age inventors of language” assigned names to contingent events, to the next 
stage of giving “names to particular substances,” and then further onwards to- 
wards increasing degrees of abstraction. Blair in 1783 praises “Dr. Smith” as 
a worthy theorist of language who formulated this blueprint of the birth and 
growth of language, while Plank, among modern commentators on Smith, is 
pleased to find the pattern of the “invisible hand” working behind this natural 
progress guiding the “language-improvers” to “promote ends which were not 
part of their original intention.” More relevant to us, however, is the second 
peculiarity, the static element of Smith’s hypothesis that could potentially jar 
with this grand narrative of civilization. The verb evolved, according to Smith, 
from the personal to the impersonal forms, from “the name” of a particular 
“event” or “object” such as the “approach” of a “terrible animal” to the name 
of general events or actions, of the approach of “any thing whatever.” In this 
scenario of progress, verbs are understood essentially as nouns, as names of 
general action, cleansed of temporal variation. Smith’s bias towards nouns is at 
times stated more explicitly in other parts of his essay. “In language,” declares 
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Smith, “every case of every noun, and every tense of every verb, was originally 
expressed by a particular distinct word, which served for this purpose and for 
no other” (“Languages” 41). To all the tenses of the verb were assigned separate 
words, each behaving like a separate noun, according to Smith’s imagined his- 
tory of language, before they were simplified into declensions. Verbs are hon- 
ored as much by Smith as by other contemporary writers on language, but in 
treating them in effect as nouns, as names of action, the temporal essence of 
verbs forfeits its specificity. 

Events and actions take place at a certain moment in time. The “progress 
of society” also needs time to fulfill its promised mission, as Smith concedes. 
Conceptualizing such temporal happenings and changes over time calls for the 
mediation of “every tense of every verb,” for otherwise the degree and extent of 
progress cannot be properly denoted. Interestingly, those treatises or manuals 
of grammar which Smith seems to have read or at least have purchased copies 
of tend to downplay the importance of tense. The Port-Royal grammarians, for 
instance, simplify the time scheme of tenses to three simple categories: “There 
are only three simple tenses or times; the present, as amo, I love; the past, as 
amavi, I have loved; and the future, as amabo, I shall or will love” John Ward, 
whose Four Essays upon the English Smith owned, is more concerned with the 
state of the action than the specific time denoted by tenses, for tenses “express 
the distinction of actions considered as unfinished or finished, in connection 
with the several parts of time.”” Priestley, similarly, reduces the tenses into just 
two, “the PRESENT TENSE, denoting the time present; and the PRETER TENSE, 
which expresses the time past.” Priestley’s position on tense finds echo in 
Johnson’s Dictionary, which Smith reviewed. In “A Grammar of the English 
Tongue” preceding the dictionary proper, Johnson tells the reader that verbs 
have “only two tenses inflected in their terminations, the present, and simple 
preterite.” Many other grammarians of the period, whom Smith may not have 
bothered to read or consult, also shared such reductive view of tense. Anselm 
Bayly relegates the tense into the “Accidents peculiar to a Verb” and believes 
that “with Regard to Time it may be considered, as, definite or indefinite” only, 
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while James White, in a book dedicated entirely to the “English verb,” subordi- 
nates tenses to moods, stating that to “the Moods belong Tenses.”*° 

Tenses of verbs, however, refuse to be silenced by these handy formulae. 
Aristotle, in the text quoted above, made it clear that a verb and its tense can 
never be separated, insofar as a meaningful proposition “must contain a verb 
or the tense of a verb.’ “A verb,” the ancient sage emphasizes, “is that which, 
in addition to its proper meaning, carries with it the notion of time.” To Aris- 
totle, “a phrase which defines the species ‘man,’ if not verb in present, past, or 
future time be added, is not a proposition.”” Time for Aristotle is the primary 
attribute of verbs, which distinguishes them from nouns. “A Noun or name,” 
Aristotle writes in Poetics, “is a composite significant sound not involving the 
idea of time,” whereas a “Verb is a composite significant sound involving the 
idea of time.’ Words such as “man” or “white” carry no implication of “when,” 
but “walks” and “has walked” indicate “in addition to the idea of walking that of 
time present or time past.”” Some two millennia after Aristotle, Smith’s fellow 
Scottish philosopher James Beattie, in accordance with Aristotle’s conception 
of the ineluctable temporality of propositions, sets out to prove how time con- 
stitutes a “part of the signification of all verbs, and of every part of every verb, 
in all languages whatever”: 


[Without some reference to Time, not one of these attributes can be con- 
ceived. For wherever there is existence, it must continue for some time, 
how short soever that time may be: and whatever existence we speak of, 
we must consider, as past (he was), as present (he is), or as future (he will 
be); or as both past and present (he was and is); or as both present and 
future (he is and will be); or as extending through time future, as well as 
through that which is present and past, as, he was, he is, and he will con- 
tinue to be.—Further, wherever there is action either exerted or received, 
there must be motion; and all motion implies time. For when many con- 
tiguous places are gone through in a given time, the motion is swift; and 
when few contiguous places are gone through in the same time, the mo- 
tion is slow.—Rest, in like manner, implies duration: for if the want of 
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motion did not continue for some time, we should not know, that there 
was rest.” 


Beattie presents us with this most reasonable elucidation which may perhaps 
lack the glitter of Smith’s creative reconstruction of the origin of verbs but has 
the merit of soberly accounting for the verb’s temporal essence applicable 
equally to Aristotle's world and to Smith’s Enlightened age. 

Tenses, however, could easily be an elusive subject of grammatical inquiry. 
They belong indeed to the “nicest subtleties of grammar.” Beattie admits how 
tenses form the “curious part of science, and the most difficult thing, perhaps, 
in the grammatical part.” Even when we admit that time is an essential fea- 
ture of the verb, examining the relationship between the two, apart from its 
aspectual features of definiteness or completeness of the action denoted, is by 
no means a simple task, as the diverse instances of tense Beattie goes through 
in the passage above suggest. One common approach adopted by Smith's con- 
temporaries to handle the thorny issue of tense was to collapse the distinction 
between tense and time, often adducing evidence from etymology. Brightland 
blames “our English grammarians” for using the “barbarous Word” tense, which 
is merely a literal transcription of French temps.” Even Beattie himself, despite 
his keen awareness of the pervasive temporality of language, proposes to dis- 
card “tense” and simply refer to the “Times of verbs.”™ Similarly, Robert Lowth’s 
A Short Introduction to English Grammar, which shared the same publisher “A. 
Millar” with TMs, avoids the term “tense” altogether, simply referring to the 
“Time” of a verb.” Blair, by contrast, is wary of such tidying up of terms. “We 
think, commonly, of no more than the three great divisions of time,’ observes 
Blair, “into the past, the present, and the future: and we might imagine, that if 
verbs had been so contrived, as simply to express these, no more was needful.” 
“But Language proceeds with much greater subtilty,’ Blair adds, since it “splits 
time into its several moments” and “considers time as never standing still, but 
always flowing; things past, as more or less perfectly completed; and things 
future, as more or less remote, by different gradations.”™ To James Pickbourn, 
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the “multiplicity of tenses” of English verbs is to be cherished as a proud pat- 
rimony, for it is responsible for the “strength and copiousness of the English 
language” as well as for making it “peculiarly difficult for a foreigner to obtain a 
correct knowledge” of English.” Whereas “uncommon simplicity” characteriz- 
es the formal “construction” of English verbs, by “uniting the powers of several 
verbs together,” Pickbourn emphasizes, the language boasts “a very uncommon 
number of modes and tenses,” which enable the English speakers to “express 
the various circumstances and modifications of actions, with much greater 
precision ... than in any other language.” These remarks of Pickbourn endorse 
our endeavor to delineate the native “strength and copiousness” of the English 
verb tenses in the pages of WN. 


James Harris on the Present Tense 


Of the three domains of time dividing the tenses of verbs, the past tradition- 
ally received the greatest attention. Latin grammarians, following the Helle- 
nistic Greek scholars of Alexandria, privileged the past tense over the present 
tense or the future tense, subdividing the past tense (praeteritum) into three 


nu 


subcategories of “imperfectum,” “perfectum,” and “plusquamperfectum.” Me- 
dieval and Renaissance grammarians largely followed the classical models of 
five tenses (present, future, and three past tenses)." The subdivisions of the 
past tense were passed on to diverse European languages, which generally 
distinguish “perfect” from “imperfect” past tenses. But the present tense was 
subjected to no such rigorous differentiation. The simplistic view of the pres- 
ent as being a single undifferentiated category inherited from antiquity still 
held sway over the eighteenth-century writings on the English language, that 
curious hybrid of Germanic, French, Scandinavian, and Latin tongues. “Time 
present is invariable: in no language, therefore, is there more than one Present 
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tense,” says Priestley, one of the more sophisticated thinkers among the eigh- 
teenth-century grammarians, reiterating such conventional view of the pres- 
ent tense.” To Blair, despite his clear awareness of time “never standing still, 
but always flowing,” the “present” is to be “always considered as one indivis- 
ible point, susceptible of no variety.” But the past tense, Blair immediately 
adds, can never be singular: “There is no Language so poor, but it hath two 
or three tenses to express the varieties of it.”® While subscribing to the tra- 
ditional elevation of the past tense above the present tense, Blair does admit 
that his assertions may not be the final word on the question. “On the tenses 
of verbs,” writes the learned Scotsman, “Mr. Harris’s Hermes may be consult- 
ed, by such as desire to see them scrutinized with metaphysical accuracy.”™ 
Ward’s Essay on Grammar, which Smith commented on in his letter quoted 
above (Corr. 69), does not hesitate to confess having been guided by “a very 
learned and ingenious treatise, called HERMES.”® Lowth, in the preface to 
his Short Introduction to English Grammar, goes even further to recommend 
Harris’s work as a landmark achievement of the modern epoch: “Those, who 
would enter more deeply into this Subject [of verb tense], will find it fully 
and accurately handled, with the greatest acuteness of investigation, perspi- 
cuity and explication, and elegance of method, in a Treatise intitled Hermes, 
by James Harris Esq; the most beautiful and perfect example of Analysis that 
has been exhibited since the days of Aristotle.” The “acuteness of investiga- 
tion” of Hermes Lowth praises, as we shall find out, shows itself most clearly 
in his challenge of the prevalent view of traditional grammar about the pres- 
ent tense, aligned with his exploration of the intricacies of temporality. 
Despite the encomium of his contemporaries, James Harris, the author of 
Hermes, or, A Philosophical Inquiry Concerning Universal Grammar (first edition 
was published in 1751, the second revised edition in 1765), can certainly not 
claim to be a luminary in intellectual history. Or when Harris is mentioned at 
all, his most significant contribution is not always remembered properly. David 
Spadafora, for instance, includes Harris among the thinkers who envisioned 
progress in human language, not as a theoretician of verb tense.” The Third 
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Earl of Shaftesbury the philosopher was Harris’s uncle on his mother’s side, 
and coming from an intellectual ambience nurtured by Cambridge Platonists, 
Harris was wary, like his famous uncle, of adopting the mechanical model 
of thinking devised by the Cartesians, if not by Descartes himself. But 
his disquisition on the verb lags not behind the Cartesians in its rigor 
and solidity. Harris begins by deducing grammar from ontology, since the 
verb, to him, denotes nothing less than existence itself. This proposition 


applies not simply to the verb to be, but to all other verbs in which to be is 
embedded: 


The Verbs, Is, Growth, Becometh, Est, Fit ... all of them [are] used to ex- 
press this general Genus. The Latins have called them Verba substantiva, 
Verbs substantive, but the Greeks ... Verbs of Existence, a Name more apt, 
as being of greater latitude ... 

Now all EXISTENCE is either absolute or qualified—absolute, as when 
we say, B IS; qualified, as when we say, B IS AN ANIMAL; B IS BLACK, IS 
ROUND, &c. 

With respect to this difference, the Verb (1s) can by itself express abso- 
lute Existence, but never the qualified, without subjoining the particular 
Form, because the Forms of Existence being in number infinite, if the 
particular Form be not exprest, we cannot know which is intended. And 
hence it follows, that when (Is) only serves to subjoin some such Form, 
it has little more force, than that of a mere Assertion. Tis under the same 
character, that it becomes a latent part in every other Verb, by expressing 
that Assertion, which is one of their Essentials. Thus ... Riseth means, Is 
rising; Writeth, IS writing.” 


Except when “B 1s” stands alone without any other complements or modifiers, 
the “Verb (1s),” which forms “a latent part in every other Verb,” represents rel- 
ative existence, which further brings in the distinction between the mutable 
and the immutable: 


AGAIN—As to EXISTENCE in general, it is either mutable, or immutable; 
mutable, as in the Objects of Sensation; immutable, as in the Objects of 
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Intellection and Science. Now mutable Objects exist all in Time, and ad- 
mit the several Distinctions of present, past, and future. But immutable 
Objects know no such Distinctions, but rather stand opposed to all things 


temporary. (90-91) 


For instance, “This Orange is ripe” denotes a mutable state, while “The Diam- 
eter of the Square is incommensurable with its side” attests to an immutable 
fact (91). Immutable objects, however, are not to be confused with those mu- 
table objects in a motionless state: 


That all Motion is in Time, and therefore, wherever it exists, implies Time 
as its concomitant, is evident to all and requires no proving. But besides 
this, all Rest of Privation of Motion implies Time likewise. For how can a 
thing be said to rest or stop, by being in one Place for one Instant on- 
ly?—so too is that thing, which moves with the greatest velocity. To stop 
therefore or rest, is to be in one Place for more than one Instant, that 
is to say, during an Extension between two Instants, and this of course 
gives us the Idea of TIME. As therefore Motions and their Privation imply 
Time as their Concomitant, so VERBS, which denote them, come to de- 
note TIME also. And hence the Origin and Use of TENSES, “which are so 
many different Forms, assigned to each Verb, to shew, without altering 
its principal Meaning, the various TIMEs in which such Meaning may 
exist.” (96) 


Beattie, as we have seen above, made a similar point that “Rest ... implies du- 
ration: for if the want of motion did not continue for some time, we should 
not know, that there was rest.’ Harris's views also harmonizes with that of 
Hutcheson, who alerted the rationalists to the fact that the “simple Ideas 
rais‘d ... by the same Object, are probably some way different” not only among 
different persons but in “the same Person, when his Fancy at one time differs 
from what it was at another.” Harris, however, goes further than Hutcheson or 
Beattie in conceiving the character of human existence as one that is radically 
temporal, marked by the pervasive presence of time in the ever mutable exis- 
tence as its constant “Concomitant.” Verbs denoting the temporal existence via 
tenses serve the human kind to cope with this time-bound human condition. 
The inherent temporality of the verb, furthermore, has to be distinguished 
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from those words which indicate time “principally” and not “collaterally.” These 
words are “Adjectives, or Substantives” (97) referring to particular attributes or 
species of time such as “early” or “evening.” In contrast to these adjectives and 
nouns, verbs are never entirely engulfed by time. Time attends the verb while 
preserving a definite distance from the verb as its “collateral” supplement.” 
Yet in another aspect, verbs are more thoroughly affected by time, for they are 
exposed to the inherent seamlessness and fluidity of time, which Harris de- 
scribes thus: 


Time past and future are both infinitely extended. Hence ’tis that in uni- 
versal Time past we may assume many particular Times past, and in uni- 
versal Time future, many particular Times future, some more, some less 
remote, and corresponding to each other under different relations. Even 
present Time itself is not exempt from these Differences, and as necessar- 
ily implies some degree of Extension, as does every given Line, however 
minute. (97-98) 


If so, tenses are devised not so much to contain the ever-fleeting “transient 
Continuity” (101) of time as to “define with more precision, what kind of Past, 
Present, or Future” (98) is represented by a given tense. 

Harris's understanding of time as “transient Continuity” is particularly rele- 
vant to the present, the “Now or Instant” (101). For “in the same manner as the 
same Point may be the End of one Line, and the Beginning of another, so the 
same Now or Instant may be the End of one Time, and the Beginning of anoth- 
er” (103). This proposition Harris illustrates geometrically with a triangle ABC. 
As time flows from A to C, time past ends at the point B (time present), which 
in turns is the beginning of time future (flowing from B to C). The present is 
thus “the Bound of Completion to the Past, and the Bound of Commencement 
to the Future,” and as such, it serves as “the Medium of Continuity between the 
Past and the Future, so as to render Time, thro’ all its Parts, one Intire and Perfect 
Whole” (103-4). But this “Now or Instant” in itself, apart from its function of 
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connecting and demarcating the boundary between the past and the future, is 
subject to a paradox germane to its unique position: 


In the first place there cannot (strictly speaking) be any such thing as Time 
present. For if all Time be transient as well as continuous, it cannot like a 
Line be present all together, but part will necessarily be gone, and part be 
coming. If therefore any portion of its Continuity were to be present at 
once, it would so far quit its transient nature, and be Time no longer. But 
if no Portion of its Continuity can be thus present, how can Time possibly 
be present, to which such Continuity is essential? (104-5) 


Resolving this aporia is the mission of our faculty of cognition. Time present 
is impossible to conceive, but “what is present and instantaneous” can none- 
theless be immediately perceived.” When they are registered to our senses, 
they “will necessarily be gone” already, but “to the Memory, to the Imagination, 
and above all to the Intellect, the several Nows or Instants are not lost, as to the 
Senses, but are preserved and made Objects of steady comprehension, howev- 
er in their own nature they may be transitory and passing.’ It is thanks to the 
experience of “contemplating two or more of these Instants under one view, 
together with that Interval of Continuity, which subsists between them, that 
we acquire insensibly the Idea of TIME” (107). “But this Time,” Harris under- 
lines, “is PAST TIME ONLY, which is always the first Species, that occurs to the 
human Intellect” (109). If the permanent temporal gap between the percep- 
tion and apprehension of the present makes the past the prototype of all time 
conceptions, the future, on the other hand, is the product of “anticipation,” or 
“a kind of reasoning by analogy from similar to similar; from Successions of 
Events, that are past already, to similar Successions, that are presumed here- 
after” (110). Not content with “the barren prospect of Futurity,” we color our 
expectations of the future with “those Events, which are likely to attend it” 
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(111). Thus “Knowledge of the Future comes from Knowledge of the Past; as 
does Knowledge of the Past from Knowledge of the Present,’ for the future is 
inferred from the past, which retains parts of the vanishing present (113). Or, 
to put it differently, the present stands as a transient border empty of meaning 
otherwise than its relationship to that which is past and to that which it antic- 
ipates.” “TIME is PRESENT, while passing, in its PRESENT NOW or INSTANT” 
(117), but when conceptualized as an entity, “even though it be a Time present, 
it must needs have a Beginning, a Middle, and an End” (119). What this entails 
for our investigation of the rhetoric of tenses in wN at this early stage, is that 
we are encouraged by Harris to interrogate the temporality of the present tens- 
es used in the work, such as the “is” in “he is in this, as in many other cases, led 
by an invisible hand” (quoted in the previous chapter). If the “is ... led” in the 
proposition is not free from the temporality of “a Beginning, a Middle, and an 
End,’ if this present-tense verb exists as a transitory threshold precariously sep- 
arating the past from the future, we need to ask when the “invisible hand” takes 
effect and in what manner. When we admit that the nature of time is “transient 
as well as continuous,” how does the “invisible hand” control transience? What 
ensures that the moment of the invisible hand’s exertion will not be a mere 
“transitory and passing” moment waiting to be carried by the fleeting tide of 
accidents? 

One radical means of confronting the receding or fugitive present is to free 
the verbs from all temporal determinations and conditions, to make them “in- 
definite” or “aorist.” Harris’s usage of the term “aorist” is highly original and 
heterodox, for he subsumes all three species of time, present, past, and future, 
under this category. When verbs are used “indefinitely,” Harris announces, 
“then have we THREE TENSES, an Aorist of the Present, an Aorist of the Past, 
and an Aorist of the Future” (120). The conventional usage, as Harris himself 
acknowledges, reserves the aorist only for the past tense. Bayly, for instance, 
defines the aorist tenses as that which is used “to express an Action done in 
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any Time; before or after another: The Aorists seem never to stand for the 
Present and Imperfect i.e. the Doing of an Action; nor for the Future.’* Har- 
ris asserts, however, that “it seems agreeable to reason, that wherever Time is 
signified without any further circumscription, than that of Simple present past 
or future, the Tense is AN AORIST” (123). There can be nothing controversial 
about the notion of an aorist of the past, for the word is an established cate- 
gory in Greek grammar.” Nor is the notion of an aorist of the future the most 
contentious component of Harris’s argument, which his critics such as Lord 
Monboddo can accept.” In English grammar, the aorist of the future depends 
on the auxiliaries to form imperative or subjunctive modes, those “Legislative 
Sentences,” in Harris’s terminology, such as “Thou SHALT not kill, Thou SHALT 
not steal, & c?” which “is a prohibition extended indefinitely to every part of 
Time future” (125). The aorist of the present, however, appears a more esoteric 
notion. Harris finds a potent, though qualified, ally in Beattie in his proposal to 
accept the aorist of the present as a grammatical term for the English language. 
Beattie cannot accept the premise of Harris’s argument, for he considers it a 
“fundamental error” in reasoning to conceive of the instant as a geometrical 
point, for “nothing is, in respect of our senses, a geometrical point, (for what- 
ever we see, or touch, must of necessity have magnitude),” and thus “neither is 
the present, or any other, instant of duration, wholly unextended.’ But he not 
only concedes, as does Mondboddo, that the aorist of the future can be a valid 
category, but goes further than Monboddo to endorse the aorist of the present 
as well: “[W]hen I say, ‘A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance, I express 
what is always true, what is not limited to any definite time, and what may be 
said at any period of present time: that is, in pronouncing this maxim, I use the 


74 Bayly, An Introduction to Languages, Literary and Philosophical, 102. 

75 This is not to deny that the actual Greek aorist is a subtly nuanced tense. According to 
Egbert J. Bakker, the aorist in classical Greek “is performative” since “with it one states, 
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The Classical World 100, no. 2 (Winter 2007): 117, 120-21. Similarly, John T. Hamilton, 
in discussing the aorist past tenses in modern French literature, contends that “the aorist 
is the already that defines both the progressive present, which already contains the past, 
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ed, Unseen and Unveiled: The Force of the Aorist in Pascal Quignard’s Sur le jadis.” L'Esprit 
Créateur 2, no. 1 (2012): 101. 

76 Lord Monboddo agrees with “Mr Harris” that “ypapw, or scribam expresses the future 
action indefinitely, without determining whether it be perfect or not.” Lord Monboddo 
(James Burnet), Of the Origin and Progress of Language (Edinburgh, 1774), vol. 2, 130. 
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present tense, but I speak of present time in general, or indefinitely; or, in other 
words, I use an aorist of the present.’” The term “aorist” in our investigation re- 
fers mostly to the aorist of the present, following the definition and examples 
of Harris, to preserve and sharpen the distinctive status of this usage, namely, 
as the tense denoting a time-free state, and not merely as that which refers to 
mere indefiniteness in the temporal aspect of verbs.” 

If Beattie’s example in the quotation above, “A merry heart maketh a cheer- 
ful countenance,” can be classified as the aorist of the present, it is thanks to 
the fact that it can be considered a “maxim” of moral philosophy whose defi- 
nite truth is supposed to possess an indefinite lease in the temporal domain 
of transience and mutability. Smith’s TMs quite fittingly has no qualms about 
propelling itself with such aorist of the present which speaks of the “present 
time in general.’ The problem becomes complicated, however, when the aor- 
ist of the present plays a conspicuous role in wn, where definite conditions 
yoked to history and geography cannot be bracketed or erased. For one thing, 
the rhetorical posture of the author in the latter work is not as clear as in the 
former. To borrow from Smith’s own distinction made in his lectures on rhet- 
oric, we may ask whether the authorial voice of wn is that of an “Orator” or a 
“historian.” The “Orator,” according to Smith the rhetorician, “has two parts in 
his work: in the one he lays down his proposition and in the other he brings his 
proof of that proposition.” A “historian,” by contrast, “has only one part, to wit 
the proposition,” in that he “barely tells you the facts” without any further logi- 
cal “proof” (LRBL i.80-81). A “historian” needs no aorist tenses but an “Orator” 
needs certain universal statements on which to base his “proof.” A historian 
has no difficulty managing the transience of time-bound events, for he only 
needs to follow the order of their occurrence as he presents to the reader the 
“facts” as they are. An “Orator,” however, has to do something more than that, 


77 Beattie, The Theory of Language, 211, 220-21, 216-17. In fact, as Matti Rissanen corrob- 
orates, the aorist of the present was used frequently in the eighteenth century “to denote 
action unspecified in time, as in general truths.’ See Matti Rissanen, “Syntax,” in The Cam- 
bridge History of the English Language, vol. 3, 1476-1776, ed. Roger Lass (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999), 219. 

78  Pickbourne, proposing to improve on Harris, extends the meaning of “aoristical or in- 
definite tense” to embrace any tense “that cannot be used to point out the precise time 
of an individual action.” Pickbourne, A Dissertation on the English Verb, 19n. Among 
modern grammatical writings on tense, Harald Weinrich’s understanding of the rhetor- 
ical function of the present tense as that of meta-commentary rather than being a refer- 
ence to any particular time seems close to the aorist of the present of Harris. See Harald 
Weinrich, Le Temps: le récit et le commentaire, trans. Michèle Lacoste (Paris: Editions du 
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for he needs to generalize about the facts in handling his “proposition.” That 
WN is something more than a work of a “historian” in this sense can be readily 
conceded given the regular presence of general propositions such as “he is ... 
led by an invisible hand.” Is this statement, then, an aorist of the present that 
soars above the transient continuity of the present ever threatening to slip into 
the past or the future? If so, the questions above about the transience of the 
“invisible hand” can be silenced. Even in that case, a further question is raised 
about the precise nature of its timelessness. The example given by Harris of 
the “aoristical or indefinite application” of the verb comes from John Milton’s 
Paradise Lost: 


Millions of spiritual creatures WALK the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep.” 


But equally “aoristical’ as the pious poet’s sublime vision is the geometrical 
proposition quoted above, “The Diameter of the Square is incommensura- 
ble with its side.” Such geometrical propositions will never be altered by the 
changing tides of time. It will be true for all future times, as well as for the past 
and the present. Whether the present-tense assertions in wN tilt towards the 
timelessness or boundlessness— “aorist” means literally “aoristos” (doptoto<, 
“without boundary”)—of scientific or religious or poetical universality is also 
what we would wish to know. If “scientific” measurement and calculations can 
free verbs from temporality altogether, the generalization of WN or any other 
economic discourse may employ the aorist of the present in the geometrical 
sense. If not exactly the same as mathematical laws, it could claim to be at least 
something approximating it, a “conceptualized reality,’ as Hans E. Jensen calls 
it.® If, however, the aorist of the present in WN stands on the pedestal of sub- 
jective projection or on the faith of the writer, it would not be fundamentally 


79 Harris, Hermes, 124. The quoted verses are taken from Adam’s answer to Eve’s question in 
Paradise Lost Book 4, “wherefor all night long shine” the stars and moon, “for whom / This 
glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes?” (1.657-58): “Millions of spiritual Creatures 
walk the Earth / Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep: / All these with cease- 
less praise his works behold / Both day and night’ (1.677-68). They come, thus, from the 
relatively “scientific” part of Milton's epic. John Milton, Paradise Lost, Complete Poems and 
Major Prose, ed. Merritt Y. Hughes (New York: Macmillan, 1957). 
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different from the sublime poetic lines of Milton cited by Harris. Whether the 
present-tense verbs in certain important propositions of WN maintain an “aor- 
ist” universality, and if so, how objective or subjective that universality is will 
be the major questions which we will address in chapters 2 and 5. 


Tenses of Non-Presence 


The present tense of maxims and universal propositions speaks of “truth” at 
“present,” as Derrida puts it, in which sense it is a “naive presence,’ in that it 
assumes “truth” to be present at the present moment." Many chapters and 
paragraphs of wn are built by other sentences endowed with other missions 
besides that of summoning the presence of some immutable truth. Of the 
many illustrious readers of WN, Schumpeter left us with the most honest, if 
caustic, description of the work’s hybrid character. Many of wn’s constituent 
members exceed or evade its ‘economics’ proper, the “rudimentary equilibrium 
theory” in Book 1, Chapter 7—presented mostly in present-tense statements, 
we may add—which to Schumpeter is “by far the best piece of economic the- 
ory turned out by A. Smith.” Schumpeter can only express his bafflement at 
other parts of the work. The fifth Book is the longest, “taking 28.6 per cent 
of total space,” but has little to do with that commendable “equilibrium the- 
ory,’ for it almost reads like a “self-contained treatise on Public Finance.’ The 
fourth Book presents a “mosaic of details,” in which the “facts overflow and 
stumble over one another.” The Book “might have made an excellent starting 
point of a historical sociology of economic life that was never written.” No less 
an oddity is Book 3, being a mere “prelude” to the next Book. Even in the first 
Book, which earned a relatively generous mark thanks to its “economic theory” 
contained in its seventh chapter, what follows after it completely disrupts its 
symmetry, as “the luxuriant foliage of illustrative fact ... often degenerates into 
digression.” While such “foliage” cannot be grudged its own “beauty,” even that 
wild beauty is sullied by Chapter 10 of Book 1, which is “swollen by a gigantic 
digression (or a cluster of digressions or monographs) that makes up about 7.6 
per cent of the whole work.’ The tenses supporting this wild “foliage,” we can 
easily expect, would be as varied and diverse. The “luxuriant foliage of illus- 
trative fact,” properly belonging to the province of the “historian” (according 
to Smith’s distinction cited above) employs the past tense mostly, although 
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present tense also appears in statements about known and conjectured facts. 
Harris, like other grammarians, designated “History” as the domain proper of 
the past tense indicative, for the past tense is “employed ... to preserve to us 
the Remembrance of Former Events.” But the temporal implications of the 
past tense used in the historical chapters and books of wn, which Schumpeter 
found so embarrassing, are by no means all that simple. The past tense, as Mait- 
taire points out, can be as seamless as the present, for they could be “floating 
in their duration and continuance.”™ The “indefinite or aoristus” past, such as 
‘I wrote,’ according to (Arnauld and Nicole’s) General and Rational Grammar, 
refers to an indeterminate “time” whose only definitive condition is that it “has 
at least the distance of a day from that, in which we speak.’® This ambiguity at- 
tending the past tense leads other grammarians such as White to differentiate 
the “Historical Tense” from “Second Past Tense,” the former being a past tense 
used to narrate historical events and the latter used “with respect to persons 
now existing, and with respect to such action of theirs, as have either been but 
very lately perform’d.”** When that proximity verges on the present, or when 
the temporal feature of the object is suspended, the descriptive present simple 
will be used, as in the famous episode of the pin factory with which wn starts 
its journey. “One man draws out the wire, another straights it, a third cuts it, a 
fourth points it, a fifth grinds it” (WN 1.1.3) and so forth certainly at a particular 
(although unspecified) place and at a particular time. As “facts overflow and 
stumble over one another” in later chapters and Books, tenses also “overflow 
and stumble over one another.’ The past and the present are both mobilized 
to enlist “facts” to support the arguments of the work, but as often as not, they 
help the text to digress (as Schumpeter complained) from the main track, 
which we will investigate in chapter 3. 

There is another tense which is neither an “aorist” of the present nor a typ- 
ical historical tense but one that nonetheless signifies historical continuity, 
namely, the present perfect. The “compound tense” such as “I have written” 
Pickbourne somewhat confusingly wishes to classify as an “aoristical” tense, in 
that “it may be applied not only to past, but even to future actions.’ Barring 
the term, Pickbourne’s description of the temporal aspect of present perfect 
contains wholesome truth, since it is a tense that encompasses the past and 
the present, if not the future. Here we ask to be allowed to open a book that 
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Smith scholars do not always care to invite to their discussions, for our gram- 
marians, including Harris, have not much to say about the present perfect, oth- 
er than this passing remark by Pickbourne. We read in the New Testament how 
Jesus Christ proclaims His earthly ministry has already accomplished the end 
of history. In the Gospel according to John, Jesus tells His disciples that they 
will suffer for His sake, but they should nevertheless find haven in Him. We 
quote from the original King James Bible of 1611: 


These things I haue spoken vnto you, that in me ye might haue peace, in 
the world ye shall haue tribulation: but be of good cheare, I haue ouer- 
come the world.* 


The tense of the last clause “I haue ouercome the world” (éyw vevixyxa Tov 
xógpov)® denotes a completed and enduring action (vevixyxa), a victory, 
moreover, that is not local but cosmic (tov xdcpov). Those who accept this 
present-perfect temporality of Christ’s decisive mission can endure their “trib- 
ulation,” since the accomplished action of Christ continues to affect even the 
painful present, as the strong perfect indicative active “vevixyxa” promises. Can 
predications of temporal continuum, particularly of gradual improvement, do 
without such compound tense, even when it finds no need to believe that Christ 
overcame the world once and for all? To control and grasp the past moments 
“floating in their duration and continuance,” the present perfect has to lend its 
hand. A sample culled from the “the luxuriant foliage of illustrative fact” of wN, 
from the digressive chapters of Book 1, gives us the following sentence: 


This diminution of price has, in the course of the present and preceding 
century, been most remarkable in those manufactures of which the ma- 
terials are the coarser metals. (WN 1.xi.0.4) 


Continuance and duration, spanning some two centuries, never drift around 
thanks to the firm grasp of the present perfect of “has ... been,’ inviting us to 
believe that a steady progressive force presides over economic history. 


88 The Gospel according to S. Iohn 16:33. The Holy Bible: Quatercentenary Edition ... of the 
King James Version otherwise known as the Authorized Version published in the year 1611 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010). Subsequent quotations from the Bible are all 
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If the continuance of improvement can be asserted as facts of history, the 
next step will be predicting the future on the strength of that factual evidence, 
as well as of the “aorist” general truths about the nature of commerce and 
wealth. Future, by definition, has no substance. Therefore, it takes at least a 
modicum of faith to envision the future as a presence. Without faith, whether 
secular or religious, the future remains “barren,” as Harris analyzes the episte- 
mological basis of conceiving of time as future: 


How ... do we acquire the Idea of TIME FUTURE? The answer is, we ac- 
quire it by Anticipation. Should it be demanded still farther, And what 
is Anticipation? We answer, that in this case ’tis a kind of reasoning by 
analogy from similar to similar; from Successions of Events, that are past 
already, to similar Successions, that are presumed hereafter.” 


Future is known through anticipation, which uses analogy from the past events 
to predict what can be expected. A “variety of such observation” of a particular 
subject, “systematized by just reasoning,” enables various specialists in their 
field to “possess a kind of prophetic discernment, which not only present them 
the barren prospect of Futurity ... but shews withal those Events, which are 
likely to attend it.” Such “Events,” however, are non-events as yet, for they have 
not yet happened. They lack “substance” but the absent substance is made 
present with the forces of anticipation, analogy, observation, and reasoning, 
who join themselves together to confront the “barren prospect of Futurity.’ The 
grammatical form denoting this duality of future by verb tense similarly has to 
grapple with the non-events of futurity that “have no being at all” as yet. When 
dealing with the immediate future, tied firmly to the on-going “succession of 
events,” one can borrow the present simple, as in the sample sentence given by 
Bayly: “When you go out of Town? I go to-morrow.” On the other hand, what 
Beattie acknowledges as the “aorist of the future,” particularly the “legislative 
sentences” such as “Thou shalt not kill,” converts the deficit of factuality into 
a warrant for timeless judgement applicable to all “future time indefinitely.” 
But apart from these special usages, in referring to the more distant future time 
beyond “to-morrow,” languages assign grammatical markers to indicate the 
degree of uncertainty between the barren or empty future and the “perfect” 
future prognosticated as probable, if not certain. As Maittaire distinguishes 
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the two, the former indicates something that is “merely Future, still to come,” 
while the latter has a greater pretention to its anticipatory power, since it bor- 
rows the factual authority of the past, the future perfect being “partly Future, 
partly Perfect, when one thing, though it is yet To come, is however supposed 
to be Passed, with comparison to another thing, which is To come after it.” In 
addition to the tenses engaged in constructing progress from the past to the 
present, these tenses deployed to envision the future will be the focus of our 
discussion in chapter 5. 

The word “tense,” being a corruption of French temps, as Brightland sug- 
gests, seems all but synonymous with “time.” Analysis of the “rhetoric” of verb 
tenses, however, cannot remain stringently within the parameter of time only. 
Tenses are employed to specify and fortify verbs as they carry out the task of 
denoting action or state. Action and state, it goes without saying, involve space 
as well as time. Time takes place, in short. This is what Harris, in addition to 
his insights into the temporal layer of human existence and human language, 
had a lucid conception of. “Motions and their Privation imply Time as their 
Concomitant,” but time cannot be separated from space. “All MOTION and 
REST,” asserts Harris after having elaborated on verbs and tenses, “imply TIME 
and PLACE, as a kind of necessary Coincidents.” A motion or rest that engages 
time only without any relationship to space is unthinkable. Even a vacuum is 
a place, and “utopia,” literally meaning “no-place,’ is a country, albeit an imag- 
ined one, meticulously delineated by Thomas More who invented the word. 
Being “necessary Coincidents,” time and place attending verbs often need to 
“have recourse to the proper Adverbs,’ writes Harris.’ Moreover, important as 
they are in any meaningful statement, verbs cannot possibly produce any com- 
plex meaning without nouns. As soon as one considers the dual conditions of 
time and space which constrain verbs expressing action or state, how nouns 
relate to each other becomes an unavoidable question. Take, for example, the 
first sentence of the third Book of wn: 


The greater commerce of every civilized society, is that carried on be- 
tween the inhabitants of the town and those of the country. (WN III.i.1) 


The temporal specification articulated by the main verb “is” comes colored with 
shades of ambiguity, which, as we have discussed above, merits investigation. 
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But there is no denying that the weightier words of the sentence are its nouns, 
quite properly called “substantives” by eighteenth-century grammarians. In 
what manner “commerce” refers to the interaction in “society” between the 
“inhabitants” of “town” and “country” cannot simply be a temporal issue but 
one involving particular places on earth which these “inhabitants” occupy with 
varying degree of durability. An ingenious and philosophical grammarian such 
as Harris cannot refrain from theorizing on how the spatial relationship be- 
tween noun substances is registered grammatically, which task takes him to 
examine the preposition. Harris’s analysis of this apparently insignificant part 
of speech deserves a separate paragraph. 

As Harris sees it, prepositions execute the crucial mission of binding two 
words together despite their mutual resistance. Though “devoid itself of Sig- 
nification,” a preposition contributes to the production of meaning by con- 
necting “two Words that are significant, and that refuse to co-alesce or unite of 
themselves.” Which sort of words refuse to be linked to each other? Not nouns 
and adjectives, for their “Grammatical Concord” corresponds to the “Natural 
Concord of Subject and Accident,’ as in the phrases such as “a fierce Lion” or “a 
vast Mountain.” Nor does the coupling of nouns with verbs yield any friction, 
for naturally “Actions co-alesce with their Agents, and Passions with their Pa- 
tients,” as in the expressions such as “Alexander conquers” and “Darius is con- 
quered.” Or when an “Agent” and “Passion,” each denoted by nouns, are brought 
together by “Energy” denoted by a verb as a “kind of Medium” between them, 
the “whole three, Agent, Energy, and Patient, co-alesce with the same facility” 
to form a “Grammatical Regimen of the Verb by its Nominative, and of the Ac- 
cusative by its Verb,” such as “Alexander conquers Darius” Contrary to these 
“Modes of natural Co-alescence” there are cases involving two noun substan- 
tives that are naturally averse to being mutually connected. Two substances 
“naturally” would “absolutely refuse” to “co-incide” with each other, which is 
entirely fitting, as it accords with the physical law of nature which stipulates 
that “two Bodies cannot possess the same place.”® This dispute over space can 
only be mitigated by the intervention of prepositions, in the following manner: 


[W]hen we form a Sentence, the Substantive without difficulty co- 
incides with the Verb, from the natural Co-incidence of Substance and 
Energy—THE SUN WARMETH. So likewise the Energy with the Subject, 
on which it operates—WARMETH THE EARTH ... But suppose we were 
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desirous to add other Substantives, as for instance, AIR, or BEAMS. 
How would these co-incide, or under what Character could they be 
introduced? Not as Nominatives or Accusatives, for both those places are 
already filled ... Not as Attributes to these last, or to any other things; 
for Attributes by nature they neither are, nor can be made. Here then we 
perceive the Rise and Use of PREPOSITIONS. By these we connect those 
Substantives to Sentences, which at the time are unable to co-alesce of 
themselves. Let us assume for instance a pair of these Connectives, THRO’ 
and, WITH, and mark their Effect upon the Substances here mentioned. 
The splendid Sun WITH his Beams genially warmeth THRO’ the Air the 
fertile Earth. The Sentence, as before, remains intire and one; the Sub- 
stantives required are both introduced; and not a Word, which was there 
before, is detruded from its proper place. 


Verbs play the vital role of representing the essential temporal condition of 
human existence through its tenses, but the world of substances humans 
inhabit is spatial and territorial. To assign to each substantives its “proper 
place,” to pacify the strife among substances, prepositions have to intercede. 
Furthermore, what comes to light when we pay heed to the busy footwork of 
prepositions is that the “Relations of PLACE” is none other than that “grand 
Relation, which Bodies or natural Substances maintain at all times one to an- 
other, whether they are contiguous or remote, whether in motion, or at rest.” 
From this “grand Relation” no predication can be independent, neither those 
statements about nature, such as “the River ran OVER a Sand,’ nor those about 
human commerce in natural produce, such as “these Figs came FROM Turky.”™ 

The last clause in the paragraph above, about figs imported from Turkey, 
belong to the realm of Smith’s wn. The spatial relations in wn, whose title 
includes the word “nations,” supplement and complement the temporal fea- 
tures of its verbs. The sample sentence from WN we used to introduce Harris's 
observations on the parts of speech dealing with spatial conditions, “The great- 
er commerce of every civilized society, is that carried on between the inhab- 
itants of the town and those of the country” (WN 111.i.1), is held together by 
the main verb “is,” yet the two clusters of substantives it links depend on the 
connective capacity of the prepositions “of” and “between.” Prepositions riv- 
et together nouns to construct a spatial order whose degree of durability and 
actuality is indicated by the verbs’ tenses and modes. To explore the rhetoric 
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of Smith’s sentences from this angle of spatial supplement of temporal fea- 
tures at the grammatical level, we will examine in both chapters 4 and 5 the 
interrelationship between the two “necessary Coincidents” of time and space 
in Smith’s investigation of commerce and policies of nations. The “aorist” of 
the present and the future tenses are employed to erect an ideal spatial model 
of commerce obeying the “rudimentary equilibrium theory” Schumpeter ac- 
knowledged as “the best piece of economic theory turned out by A. Smith.’ 
But challenging that model is the historical space of actual nations, where the 
gregarious legion of facts and digressions, which nettled Schumpeter, march 
forward with an array of tenses: the descriptive present simple, the past simple 
of historical account, and also the present perfect attesting to the continuum 
not so much of a salutary progress as of an unhealthy perversion of the ideal 
system by self-serving institutions and agents. The greatness and the enduring 
merit of “A. Smith,” we will conclude, consist precisely in the fact that he did 
something much more than propose “a rudimentary” economic theory, that 
he enacted this confrontation between the unsavory reality of nations and the 
delectable model of wealth he envisioned. 

The order of the topics and tenses we will discuss in what follows can now 
be presented in the form of a table: 


TABLE 1 Topics and tenses in each chapter 








Chapter Main topic Tenses 

2 Philosophy of commerce Aorist of the present 

3 Conjectural and actual history Present simple, past simple 

4 Progress of history Present perfect 

5 System of commerce Aorist of the present, present 


simple, future 





With this prelude on the theme of the verb played by eighteenth-century gram- 
marians, in which Smith himself participated, echoing in the background, we 
will now move on, according to this table, to the first stage of our investigation 
and observe how the “aorist” of the present bred in the noble climate of moral 
philosophy fares in the harsher terrain of WN’s economic discourse. 


CHAPTER 2 


“The Didactick and the Rhetoricall” 
Tenses of Philosophy 


“Every Where and Always Invariably One” 


“Every discourse proposes either barely to relate some fact, or to prove some 
proposition,” Smith remarked in his lectures on rhetoric. To the extent that 
WN does not merely aim to achieve the objective of the first category, which 
is “called a narrative one,’ it steers towards the latter category of a discourse 
seeking to prove propositions. This type of discourse, in turn, is subdivided 
into “two Sorts of Discourse: The Didactick and the Rhetoricall”: 


The former proposes to put before us the arguments on both sides of the 
question in their true light, giving each its proper degree of influence, 
and has it in view to perswade no farther than the arguments themselves 
appear convincing, The Rhetoricall again endeavours by all means to per- 
swade us; and for this purpose it magnifies all the arguments on the one 
side and diminishes or conceals those that might be brought on the side 
conterary to that which it is designed that we should favour. Persuasion 
which is the primary design in the Rhetoricall is but the secondary design 
in the Didactick. (LRBL i.149-50) 


Whether wn is closer to the “Didactick” or the “Rhetoricall” discourse is not 
an easy question to answer. What both “Sorts of Discourse” share in common, 
however, can be ascertained. Unlike the “narrative” discourse, they would use 
what in Harris’s Hermes we discussed in the previous chapter is called “the Aor- 
ist of the Present,” the present in the indicative mode unaided by any auxilia- 
ries. This particular tense, as Harris makes it clear, “serves Philosophy and the 
Sciences, by just Demonstrations to establish necessary Truth; THAT TRUTH, 
which from its nature only exists in the Present; which knows no distinctions 
either of Past or of Future, but is every where and always invariably one.” The 


sample sentence Harris gives for the universal present-tense truth is “Deus est,’”” 


1 Harris, Hermes, 159-60. 
2 Ibid., 160n. 
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but the economic actions of human mortals cannot pretend to rest on such 
absolute transcendental certainty. Yet religion is not the only realm where the 
present tense can stand on its own in a realm freed from temporality. Smith, 
as we have seen in the previous chapter, lectured on rhetoric, wrote on lin- 
guistics, and was planning to write a philosophical treatise on aesthetics. In 
his fragment on art published posthumously we find an interesting example 
of the present tense used to construct statements not affected by the “dis- 
tinctions either of Past or of Future,” even as they speak of a time-bound 
experience: 


Artificial fruits and flowers sometimes imitate so exactly the natural ob- 
jects which they represent, that they frequently deceive us. We soon grow 
weary of them, however; and, though they seem to want nothing but the 
freshness and the flavor of natural fruits and flowers, we cannot pardon 
them, in the same manner, for thus wanting what it is altogether impossi- 
ble they should have. But we do not grow weary of a good flower and fruit 
painting. We do not grow weary of the foliage of the Corinthian capital, 
or of the flowers which sometimes ornament the frize of that order. (“Of 
the Imitative Arts,’ EPS 1.10) 


“We soon grow weary” with artificial beauty as time passes, but the verb grow 
does not fade with time, for it supports a universal statement about human 
psychology. Yet its posture of universalization instantly invites questions about 
the grammatical components of the statements. Who is this “we” and how 
soon is this “soon”? What state precisely can be described as “weary”? Is “grow- 
ing weary” on such occasion an invariable phenomenon? If “we do not grow 
weary of a good flower and fruit painting,” is it so permanently or are we also 
liable to grow weary of even the very best flower and fruit paintings if we fix 
our gaze on them too long? These questions are dear to aestheticians and art 
critics, whose witty and ingenious discussions may enliven a company threat- 
ening to grow weary. 

In wy, by contrast, the notion of “growing” is constructed by the following 
sentences with a greater seriousness and substance than what we expect from 
debates about judgments of taste: 


As population increases, as the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country grows greater and greater, there come to be more buyers 
of fish, and those buyers too have a greater quantity and variety of other 
goods, or, what is the same thing, the price of a greater quantity and vari- 
ety of other goods, to buy with. (WN 1I.xi.m.15) 
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According to the natural course of things, therefore, the greater part of 
the capital of every growing society is, first, directed to agriculture, after- 
wards to manufactures, and last of all to foreign commerce. (WN 111.i.8) 


Of all the expedients that can well be contrived to stunt the natural 
growth of a new colony, that of an exclusive company is undoubtedly the 
most effectual. (WN Iv.vii.b.22) 


These statements make objective claims, all in the present tense, about the 
“growth” of nations, states, and colonies. In doing so, they behave like the aorist 
of the present of “Philosophy and the Sciences.” They speak of changes through 
time, but the necessary or “natural” patterns they announce use verb phras- 
es that appear to be free from time’s constraints. Are these propositions true 
“every where and always invariably”? Or is Smith merely describing particular 
instances of variable circumstances? Any skepticism about an affirmative an- 
swer to the former question apparently is forestalled by the modifier “natural” 
in the second and third samples, but even when the adjective is deleted, the 
sentences’ unmistakable assertiveness—“every growing society is ... directed” 
and “an exclusive company is”—sufficiently bolsters their confident tone. The 
first sentence, however, tilts towards the second possibility, as is hinted by the 
repetition of the adjective “greater” no less than four times. The question about 
the universality of these statements remains inconclusive as it stands. By rais- 
ing the issue at the level of the verbs’ tenses, although no solid conclusion may 
be reached, we can delineate the contours of their ambiguity. 

Quite obviously, cutting individual sentences out of their context will not 
bring us any nearer to the answers to the questions about time features raised 
by the paragraph above. Let us, instead, see how the aorist of the present be- 
haves within a longer passage. In a much quoted part of wn, Smith speaks of 
a “certain propensity in human nature” which leads humans to “truck, barter, 
and exchange one thing for another” (WN 1.ii.2). This “propensity” incites our 
“self-love” rather than our “benevolence” in our daily barter and exchange: 


[M]an has almost constant occasion for the help of his brethren, and it is 
in vain for him to expect it from their benevolence only. He will be more 
likely to prevail if he can interest their self-love in his favour, and show 
them that it is for their own advantage to do for him what he requires 
of them. Whoever offers to another a bargain of any kind, proposes to 
do this. Give me that which I want, and you shall have this which you 
want, is the meaning of every such offer; and it is in this manner that we 
obtain from one another the far greater part of those good offices which 
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we stand in need of. It is not from the benevolence of the butcher, the 
brewer, or the baker, that we expect our dinner, but from their regard to 
their own interest. We address ourselves, not to their humanity but to 
their self-love, and never talk to them of our own necessities but of their 
advantages. (WN 1.ii.2) 


Such generalization about human behavior is no stranger to present tenses, to 
which all the statements above are tuned. Yet what precisely the forms of the 
verbs are claiming—apart from the argument the proposition erects, which 
we will shortly discuss—is not entirely clear. The famous and much (re-)cited 
proposition, “It is not from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the 
baker, that we expect our dinner, but from their regard to their own interest,” 
does not clarify whether this is so all the time, or for most of the time, or just 
sometimes. If this is a description of a present state, which, according to the 
modern grammarians Geoffrey Leech and Jan Svartvik, “may stretch indefinite- 
ly into the past and future,” does it attain the status of “general truths such as A 
cube has eight corners”? Or, should we construe it as referring to a “present hab- 
it,” by which the same grammarians mean a “repetition of events”?? In the lat- 
ter case, how invariable or regular would be the repetition? Or, can we not take 
the present tense as narrating an on-going action, which the Practical English 
Usage lists as a legitimate usage of present simple, employed for example by 
sports commentators or storytellers in informal setting? The obvious narrative 
tone of the indirect quotation, “Give me that which I want, and you shall have 
this which you want, is the meaning of every such offer,’ may encourage such a 
view. If so, Smith is merely describing what he experienced or witnessed, freed 
from any pretension to elevate it to the Elysium of eternal, timeless maxims. 
Or, perhaps the passage wants to instruct us, like a sentence in a user’s manual, 
as the “never” in the last sentence—“We address ourselves, not to their hu- 
manity but to their self-love, and never talk to them of our own necessities but 
of their advantages’”—may very well (mis)lead us into assuming, which again 
joins the company of good English usages of the present tense according to 
this current authoritative guide to using English properly.* Surely wN cannot 
be reduced to a description of customer behavior in a neighborhood bakery 
shop, or a guidebook for dealing with butchers, brewers, bakers, or any oth- 
er profession starting with any other letter of the alphabet. But for that same 


3 Geoffrey Leech and Jan Svartvik, A Communicative Grammar of English, 3rd ed. (London: 
Longman, 2002), 67. 
4 Michael Swan, Practical English Usage, 3rd ed. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 453. 
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reason, we are bound to ask how general or even timeless the propositions 
contained in this celebrity passage are. 

Let us meet the famous passage that bequeathed to posterity the comforting 
trope of the “invisible hand” once again. After three Books theorizing on labor, 
stock, and “opulence,” respectively, Smith grapples with the “Systems of politi- 
cal Economy,” where he seeks to prove how the “natural system” unhampered 
by government “restraints” is to be preferred over other systems. It is in the 
second chapter describing the ills germinated by state regulation of imports to 
protect domestic industries where the celebrated phrase is born: 


[T]he annual revenue of every society is always precisely equal to the ex- 
changeable value of the whole annual produce of its industry, or rather 
precisely the same thing with that exchangeable value. As every individ- 
ual, therefore, endeavours as much as he can both to employ his capital 
in the support of domestick industry, and so to direct that industry that 
its produce may be of the greatest value; every individual necessarily 
labours to render the annual revenue of the society as great as he can. 
He generally, indeed, neither intends to promote the public interest, nor 
knows how much he is promoting it. By preferring the support of dome- 
stick to that of foreign industry, he intends only his own security; and by 
directing that industry in such a manner as its produce may be of the 
greatest value, he intends only his own gain, and he is in this, as in many 
other cases, led by an invisible hand to promote an end which was no 
part of his intention. Nor is it always the worse for the society that it was 
no part of it. By pursuing his own interest he frequently promotes that of 
the society more effectually than when he really intends to promote it. 
(WN IV.ii.g; italics added) 


Apart from the historical lineage of the famous trope and its philosophical 
or theological implications (which we discuss in chapter 5) what strikes even 
a casual reader is an obvious grammatical feature of the passage as a whole, 
namely, the predominance of the present tense indicative—marked with ital- 
ics. The present-tense verbs of this passage seem endowed with the power to 
make present what they denote. No auxiliary verbs come to tone down the 
necessarily labours,” “he in- 


DG 


serene self-assurance of “necessarily endeavours, 
tends only,” or the crucial assertion that “he is ... led by an invisible hand.” But 
can it be so always, all the time, and under all circumstances? Or are these verbs 
used to “relate some fact” as in a “narrative” discourse? This second possibility 
is eliminated, since they seem far too vague and general to be serviceable to a 
historical narrative. Are they being used, then, in a “Didactick’” or “Rhetoricall” 
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mode? “Systems of political Œconomy” exist “necessarily” as concrete and 
particular historical entities. In making present-tense assertions about such 
entities one claims their truth value at the level of historical factuality. If one 
purports to “prove some proposition,” one should do so by showing how a given 
proposition squares with “some fact” or facts past or present. At that level, a 
single counter-example from the world of known historical facts can very eas- 
ily puncture the universality of the present-tense generalization. Aware of this 
weakness, Smith resorts to adverbs, at times excessively. A supposed “owner” 
of a “mercantile stock of every country” is posited as the subject who pursues 
his interest and in doing so contributes to the wealth of his nation, following 
the scenario of the more famous passage quoted above: 


If his stock again is employed in a foreign trade of consumption, he will, 
for the same reason, be glad to dispose of at home as great a part as he 
can of the home goods, which he collects in order to export to some for- 
eign market, and he will thus endeavour, as much as he can, to turn his 
foreign trade of consumption into a home trade. The mercantile stock of 
every country naturally courts in this manner the near, and shuns the dis- 
tant employment; naturally courts the employment in which the returns 
are frequent, and shuns that in which they are distant and slow; naturally 
courts the employment in which it can maintain the greatest quantity 
of productive labour in the country to which it belongs, or in which its 
owner resides, and shuns that in which it can maintain there the smallest 
quantity. It naturally courts the employment which in ordinary cases is 
most advantageous, and shuns that which in ordinary cases is least ad- 
vantageous to that country. (WN IV.vii.c.86; italics added) 


The rhetorical energy accumulated by the anaphora of the modifier “naturally” 
may dispel some doubts as to the truth value of the propositions, but by the 
same token, it also betrays the writer’s awareness of the logical vulnerability of 
the present-tense assertions. The adverbial phrases of “in ordinary cases” and 
the unadorned repetition of “courts” and “shuns” further bespeak the rather 
disheveled state of the prose. By contrast, in the deservedly famous passage 
speaking of the “invisible hand,” Smith fortifies the universality of the sentenc- 
es by keeping adverbs to a bare minimum. The two phrases—“necessarily la- 
bours” and “frequently promotes’—add diversity to a compact sequence rather 
than nervously bolstering a tottering repetition. The verbs in the present tense 
stand their ground unaided, serene almost, visibly confident as they speak of 
the natural system working like an “invisible hand.” This a veritable rhetoric 
of verbs, spurning the more rudimentary rhetoric of adverbs and rendering 
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service to the famous argument, or to be precise, the famous enthymeme. It 
is furthermore potentially a “spurious” enthymeme, for the relationship of the 
particular to the universal has not been clearly established. What it lacks in 
logic, the enthymeme supplies with the rhetoric of its present tense. 

Harris’s example of the aorist of the present, as we have seen in the previous 
chapter, was chosen from the part of Milton's Paradise Lost where the actions of 
the invisible celestial beings are described. The indicative present tense in the 
two famous passages of WN undertakes a mission that is far less poetical, for an 
inquiry into commerce and economy obviously has little to do with heavenly 
angels. Even so, the tenses certainly are not reluctant to embrace the ambition 
to sound like dictums of philosophy, which Harris also adduces as typical ex- 
amples of the aorist of the present. In philosophies and sciences, no subject 
enjoys greater freedom from time’s mutability than that which seeks to conquer 
mutability itself with the force of mathematical and experimental reasoning. 
Philosophies of human nature may very well wish to follow suit. Indeed, Isaac 
Newton himself expressed, in the “Queries to the Opticks” (1721 edition), his 
sanguine hope that the methodology of “induction and experiment” which 
“natural philosophy” wields to penetrate the secrets of motion and time may in- 
cite “moral philosophy” to explicate the motions of human mind.° Those eager 
to be inspired by “natural philosophy” in their investigation of human nature 
and society occupy significant posts in the intellectual genealogy of Smith. In 
the order of seniority may first be summoned Dudley North, who hailed in the 
preface to his Discourses upon Trade (1691) the advent of a new scientific era: 


... [U]pon the appearance of Des Carte’s excellent dissertation de Metho- 
do, so much approved and accepted in our Ages, all those Chymera’s soon 
dissolved and vanisht. 

And hence it is, that Knowledge in great measure is become Mechani- 
cal; which word I need not interpret farther, than by noting, it here means, 
built upon clear and evident Truths. But yet this great Improvement of 
Reason which the World hath lately obtained, is not diffus’d enough, and 
resides chiefly with the studious and learned, the common People having 
but a small share; for they cannot abstract, so as to have a true and just 
thought of the most ordinary things, but are possest and full of the vulgar 
Errors of sense.® 


5 Isaac Newton, Philosophical Writings, ed. Andrew Janiak (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2004), 140. 

6 [Dudley North,] Discourses upon Trade; principally directed to the cases of the interest, coinage, 
clipping, increase, of money (London, 1691), VI. 
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Although North draws his strength from “Des Carte,” whose own “Errors” New- 
ton sought to correct, as Smith himself writes in his “History of Astronomy” 
(EPS Iv.68), North’s enthusiasm for the “great improvement of reason’ which 
has made “Knowledge” to “become Mechanical” is founded on his conviction 
that “Des Carte’s excellent” method contains a model of thinking “built upon 
clear and evident Truths” unaffected by the “Errors of sense.” Hence, by impli- 
cation, the scientific aorist of the present can be the predominant tense for 
such “Knowledge.” This great “Improvement of Reason” North applies in the 
main body of his Discourses to his account of trade and commerce, some of 
which we will later look into. Commerce, no doubt with some sort of mathe- 
matics bound to be mixed with it, can very well invite philosophers of human 
nature to apply the “Mechanical” method to unravel its secrets. As Smith was a 
moral philosopher before he joined those conversant in the “Discourses upon 
Trade,” we first will see whether the aorist of the present, typical of moral phi- 
losophy, approximates the timeless certainty of “natural philosophy” in wn, 
whether they move beyond the enthymemes to attain the objectivity of scien- 
tific syllogism. For this purpose, we will compare him with those who preceded 
him in this endeavor. 

The eighteenth century did not lack those intellectual adventurers who 
sought to assault the “vulgar Errors” and “Chymera’s” in ethical beliefs on 
the strength of what they took to be “clear and evident Truths” of human 
nature. The supposed truth discovered would more often than not be less 
than palatable. The most memorable, or at least the most notorious, of these 
“Mechanical” philosophers of human nature would be Mandeville. No one 
coming after him in the century could ignore Mandeville’s “clear and evi- 
dent” formulations, even when they found them repugnant. The foundation- 
al premise of his philosophy holds that “Human Nature is always the same.” 
Newton may dream of the boundaries of moral philosophy being pushed 
outward with the assistance of natural science and North may celebrate 
the demolition of the chimeras of errors by the invincible “Improvement 
of Reason.” Whatever may happen, human nature for Mandeville remains 
unaltered. Neither “growth” nor “improvement” of morality can be expect- 
ed, despite the advance of civilization. “Mankind having for so many Ages 
remain‘ still the same, notwithstanding the many instructive and elabo- 


ng 


rate Writings, by which their Amendment has been endeavour’d,” humans 


7 Bernard Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, or, Private Vices, Publick Benefits, ed. F. B. Kaye 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1924), vol. 2, 153. 
8 Ibid., vol. 1, 9. 
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persist in revering their “Chymera’s” and cherishing their “vulgar Errors.” Nor 
does geographical variation alter this timeless proposition. “Human Nature 
is every where the same: Genius, Wit, and Natural Parts are always sharp- 
ened by Application, and may be as much improv‘ in the Practice of the 
meanest Villany, as they can in the Exercise of Industry or the most Heroic 
Virtue,” Mandeville proclaims.’ If this premise can stand firm, statements 
about human nature quite properly can be considered to belong to the do- 
main of the aorist of the present, the statements being “every where and 
invariably” true. The unchanged and unchanging human nature, moreover, 
reflects the conditions of sinful humanity, more vicious than virtuous “ow- 
ing to the love of Dominion and that usurping Temper all Mankind are born 
with.” Such immutable truth about the unseemly reality of humanity can- 
not hope to be concealed or cured by social refinement or civilizing mission. 
Smith remarks in “A Letter to the Edinburgh Review,’ comparing Mandeville 
to Jean-Jacques Rousseau, that “Dr. Mandeville represents the primitive state 
of mankind as the most wretched and miserable that can be imagined: Mr. 
Rousseau, on the contrary, paints it as the happiest and most suitable to his 
nature” (EPS p. 250). But he misleads the reader about “the principles and 
ideas of the profligate Mandeville” (EPs p. 251), for “Dr. Mandeville” sees 


u 


mankind’s “wretched” moral state persisting in the civilized state, as well as 
in the “primitive state.” “The Desire of Dominion,’ Mandeville asserts with 
relish, “is a never-failing Consequence of the Pride, that is common to all 
Men; and which the Brat of a Savage is as much born with, as the Son of an 
Emperour.”” 

Maverick as he was, Mandeville was not the first to cloak his “Mechanical” 
knowledge of human nature in the aorist of the present imitating the time-free 
theorems of natural philosophy. More than half a century before him, Thomas 
Hobbes similarly premised human nature as changelessly fixed in its “Desire 
for Dominion.” “Nature hath made men so equal, in the faculties of the body, 
and mind,” argues Hobbes in Leviathan, but the natural “equality of ability” 
is no blessing for mankind. From it “ariseth equality of hope” to possess the 
same object, which “nevertheless they cannot both enjoy,’ so that “they be- 
come enemies” who “endeavour to destroy, or subdue one another” to attain 
their objective. As it is “Nature” who “hath made” men so, the axiomatic truth 


of human nature can be analyzed in the present tense, as when one observes 


9 Ibid., vol. 1, 275. 
10 Ibid., vol. 1, 281. 
11 Ibid., vol. 2, 204. 
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some phenomenon of physical nature. In fact, the essential state of human 
society Hobbes describes as if it were a natural phenomenon: 


Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men live without a common 
power to keep them all in awe, they are in that condition which is called 
war; and such a war, as is of every man, against every man. For war, con- 
sisteth not in battle only, or the act of fighting; but in a tract of time, 
wherein the will to contend by battle is sufficiently known: and therefore 
the notion of time, is to be considered in the nature of war; as it is in the 
nature of weather. For as the nature of foul weather, lieth not in a shower 
or two of rain; but in an inclination thereto of many days together: so the 
nature of war, consisteth not in actual fighting; but in the known dispo- 
sition thereto, during all the time there is no assurance to the contrary.” 


The “natural” state human kind find themselves situated in is that of a perma- 
nent warfare. Time enters the battle scene, but it does so, paradoxically, not 
to assuage the tension of hostility but only to enforce the constancy of the 
changeless condition of enmity, just “as it is in the nature” of “foul weather” to 
do so. Like an overcast sky menacing to burst into rain any moment, human 
nature remains unchanged in its intention to pour envy and hostility on each 
other’s head, and that without any exception, “every man, against every man.” 
We ask, then, whether Smith builds his inquiry into the nature of economic 
prosperity on such premise of unchanging human nature of “every man,” on 
the belief that human nature is mechanically predictable like the “nature of 
weather,” following the footsteps of Hobbes or Mandeville. If so, the present 
tense of moral philosophy will suffice for his main purpose. Even if he does 
not subscribe to their unflattering view of human nature, he may still choose 
to deploy the same rhetoric of tense. Let us see now whether this hypothesis 
withstands counter-arguments. 

“The study of human nature in all its branches,’ Dugald Stewart announced 
in his memorial lecture on Smith, “opened a boundless field to his curiosity 
and ambition; and while it afforded scope to all the various powers of his versa- 
tile and comprehensive genius, gratified his ruling passion, of contributing to 
the happiness and the improvement of society.”” This “curiosity and ambition” 


12 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. Richard Tuck (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1991), 86-88. 

13 Dugald Stewart, “Account of the Life and Writings of Adam Smith, LL.D,” 1.8. This text, 
appended to EPs, we quote, following the practices of Smith scholars, by chapter and 
paragraph number. 
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married to “his versatile and comprehensive genius” surely may have stirred 
him to aspire to discover some universal principles of commerce founded on 
human nature. After all, the book that established his fame as a moral phi- 
losopher attempted to clarify the truth about “human nature” which “is ev- 
ery where the same.” Edmund Burke, in his letter sent to Smith (in September 
1759) praised TMs for shedding a translucent light on the unchanging human 
nature and casting out the “Gothic” chimeras of their forebears: 


I have ever thought that the old System of morality were too contracted 
and that this Science could never stand well upon any narrower Basis than 
the whole of Human Nature. All the writers who have treated this Subject 
before you were like those Gothic Architects who were fond of turning 
great Vaults upon a single slender Pillar; There is art in this, and there is 
a degree of ingenuity without doubt; but it is not sensible, and it cannot 
long be pleasing. A theory like yours founded on the Nature of man, which 
is always the same, will last, when those that are founded on his opinions, 
which are always changing, will and must be forgotten. (Corr. 38) 


The second book by the same writer endowed with the same ambition, genius, 
and “ruling passion,” may very well be expected to set up a theory of econom- 
ics “founded on the Nature of man, which is always the same.” Assuming this 
is what wN principally aims at, the next question would be what the primal 
cause of such “Mechanical” view of human nature would be that matches Man- 
deville’s “love of Dominion” or Hobbes’ envy. A ready answer seems to be prof- 
fered by the passage we began this chapter with. Humans are born with “the 
propensity to truck, barter, and exchange one thing for another” (WN 1.ii.1). 
Such “trucking disposition” guides humans in their mutual dealings, for “it is by 
treaty, by barter and by purchases, that we obtain from one another the greater 
part of those mutual good offices which we stand in need of” (WN 1.ii.3). 

That this “trucking disposition” is a natural attribute of human species 
Smith underlines by comparing them with another species, man’s canine 
companions: 


When an animal wants to obtain something either of a man or of another 
animal, it has no other means of persuasion but to gain the favour of those 
whose service it requires. A puppy fawns upon its dam, and a spaniel en- 
deavours by a thousand attractions to engage the attention of its master 
who is at dinner, when it wants to be fed by him. Man sometimes uses the 
same arts with his brethren, and when he has no other means of engag- 
ing them to act according to his inclinations, endeavours by every servile 
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and fawning attention to obtain their good will. He has not time, however, 
to do this upon every occasion. In civilized society he stands at all times 
in need of the co-operation and assistance of great multitudes, while his 
whole life is scarce sufficient to gain the friendship of a few persons. In 
almost every other race of animals each individual, when it is grown up 
to maturity, is entirely independent, and in its natural state has occasion 
for the assistance of no other living creature. But man has almost constant 
occasion for the help of his brethren, and it is in vain for him to expect 
it from their benevolence only. He will be more likely to prevail if he can 
interest their self-love in his favour, and show them that it is for their own 
advantage to do for him what he requires of them. (WN 1.ii.2) 


The human animal, thanks to his “propensity to truck, barter, and exchange,” 
maintains his upright dignity the fawning spaniel habitually forfeits, according 
to Smith. Yet where does the curious sociability, which shuns the gratuitous do- 
nation or affectionate request as something “servile and fawning,” derive its uni- 
versality from? The enthymeme proposed by this interesting and even mildly 
humorous account argues that dogs are servile, but humans, not being dogs, ap- 
peal to self-interest. This is a typical enthymeme in which the supposed prem- 
ise appears to but actually does not firmly support the conclusion." Humans are 
not dogs, but whether all humans behave the same way has not been proven. If 
the civilized man “has not time” to make friends and exchange goodwill, a per- 
son who spends his life leisurely enjoying friendship must then be deemed un- 
civilized, if not outright barbarous. Or, accepting the proposition that reliance 
on the other person’s benevolence only will not give us the desired result, we 
can still conceive of cases in which appealing to the fellow feeling of other hu- 
mans and seeking to “interest their self-love” will not be incompatible. A shop- 
keeper can display his goodwill to his regular client by offering her a discount 
on an overpriced item, which his customer accepts, believing she saves money 
thanks to the shopkeeper’s favor. The question, then, is whether the proposition 
that we incite the “self-love” of others to survive in a “civilized society” stands 
on a universal temporality of “at all times,” or whether it describes the peculiar 
conditions of a particular branch or species of civilized society, such as those 
busy stockjobbers who have neither time nor intention to establish heart-felt 


14 It is similar to the first type of enthymeme in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, which uses the “opposite 
of the thing in question” (the nature of dogs) as the “positive proof” (of human nature) 
of the conclusion. It also is in part a spurious enthymeme in that a claim is made of the 
“whole” (human species) what is “true of the parts” (tradesmen and their clients). Aristo- 
tle, Rhetorica, 13974, 1401a. 
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relationships of benevolence and goodwill among themselves. The passage 
above, then, does not fully clarify whether wn seeks to establish its theory 
upon the pedestal of the “Nature of man, which is always the same.’ The present 
tense of the verbs, glazing the logical façade of the enthymeme, behaves like the 
aorist of the present speaking of immutable truths but they could be in reality 
just plain present simple describing particular episodes. 

Perhaps a closer look at what Smith refers to as the “trucking disposition” 
may help us choose between the two contrastive implications of the present 
tense verbs in the passage above. A brief comparison of the implicit moral phi- 
losophy in wn with that of other works can be of service for such purpose. In 
comparing humans to animals to adduce the uniqueness of human behavior, 
Smith is treading in the footsteps, among others, of Hugo Grotius. The found- 
er of modern natural jurisprudence premises the superior nature of human 
species over inferior creatures in “The Preliminary Discourse” (1625) to The 
Rights of War and Peace as that of his “Desire of Society,’ to satisfy which hu- 
mans have “received from Nature a peculiar Instrument, viz. the Use of Speech.” 
To Grotius, the innate disposition to socialize through speech comes before 
any other attribute of human species, including their “trucking disposition.” 
But this capacity of verbal communication, pace Deidre McCloskey, does not 
seem to be considered by Smith as “foundational for the economy.” In eco- 
nomic transactions, the agents may “interest” the “self-love” of others by using 
carefully-chosen words, no doubt, but that does not entail that the economic 
sphere as such is founded primarily on linguistic faculty. Even if such were 
Smith’s belief, he would have to rebuff the cynical view of language held by 
Hobbes. Going flatly to the opposite direction from Grotius, Hobbes finds the 
special assets of humans of socializing and using language to be one of the ma- 
jor causes that contribute to the antagonism between them. The inferior crea- 
tures such as “bees” and “ants” that “live sociably” together do so thanks to the 
fact that “in making knowne to one another their desires, and other affections 
... they want that art of words, by which some men can represent to others, that 
which is Good, in the likenesse of Evill; and Evill, in the likenesse of Good; and 
augment, or diminish the apparent greatnesse of Good and Evill.”” Peaceful ex- 
change of goods and services can be deduced as a corollary to the “Desire of So- 
ciety” Grotius posits, but the hardly facile art of verbally inciting the “self—love 


15 Hugo Grotius, “The Preliminary Discourse Concerning the Certainty of Right in General; 
and the Design of This Work in Particular,” The Rights of War and Peace, ed. Richard Tuck 
(Indianapolis: Liberty Fund, 2005), vol. 1, 36-37. 

16 McCloskey, The Bourgeois Virtues: Ethics for an Age of Commerce, 436. 

17. Hobbes, Leviathan, 119. 
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in his favour and show them that it is for their own advantage to do for him 
what he requires of them” has to deal with this slippery essence of language. 
Can this inevitably contrived appeal to mutual “self-love” be immune to the 
treachery of words Hobbes includes among the natural ills of human socializ- 
ing? This question, inconclusive yet again as far as WN is concerned, leads us to 
consider the definition of human nature in TMS. 

In Smith’s TMs the “commerce” of mankind is used in a felicitous colloca- 
tion with affectionate “friendship,” which the busy traders of wN have no time 
to cultivate. “Commerce” serves the “exquisite desire of society” Grotius speaks 
of, or, in the terminology of TMs, it heeds the dictates of “sympathy” which no 
member of mankind is capable of ignoring: 


What character is so detestable as that of one who takes pleasure to sow 
dissension among friends, and to turn their most tender love in mortal ha- 
tred? Yet wherein does the atrocity of this so much abhorred injury con- 
sist? Is it in depriving them of the frivolous good offices, which, had their 
friendship continued, they might have expected from one another? It is in 
depriving them of that friendship itself, in robbing them of each other’s 
affection, from which both derived so much satisfaction; it is in disturbing 
the harmony of their hearts, and putting an end to that happy commerce 
which had before subsisted between them. These affections, that harmony, 
this commerce, are felt, not only by the tender and the delicate, but by the 
rudest vulgar of mankind, to be of more importance to happiness than all 
the little services which could be expected to flow from them. (TMS 1.ii.4.1) 


The word “commerce,” emphatically repeated, denotes in this passage an 
un-commercial bartering of goodwill and friendly dispositions, without which 
no genuine happiness can be enjoyed even among the “rudest vulgar of man- 
kind.” Such noble estimation of human nature, carried in a serene aorist of the 
present, certainly can be used to refute the belief in the anti-social essence of 
man held by Hobbes or Mandeville. But it is ineffective in quelling doubts about 
the medium of “happy commerce.’ Do sympathy and affection circulate non- 
verbally, by looks and touches, or do they need vocal corroboration of benevo- 
lent sentiments? Smith in his lectures on rhetoric made it clear that “sympathy” 
is to be considered a fundamental condition of successful communication: 


When the sentiment of the speaker is expressed in a neat, clear, plain and 
clever manner, and the passion or affection he is poss<ess»ed of and in- 
tends, by sympathy, to communicate to his hearer, is plainly and cleverly 
hit off, then and then only the expression has all the force and beauty that 
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language can give it. It matters not the least whether the figures of speech 
are introduced or not (LRBL i.v.56). 


This does not necessarily imply that sympathy depends on speech, but it does 
suggest that sympathy and linguistic exchange have a great deal to do with 
each other. If such is the case, what would ensure that words do not “represent 
to others, that which is Good, in the likenesse of Evill; and Evill, in the likenesse 
of Good”? If the question of language's reliability as a medium of moral inter- 
actions can complicate even the relatively secure present-tense propositions 
of Smith’s moral philosophy, it is prone to darken even more the clarity of the 
generalizations about human nature in his book on material commerce. Those 
taking part in commerce, after all, care little about the “happy commerce” of 
affectionate sentiments, motivated as they are by “self-love” rather than “sym- 
pathy.” Whether “sympathy” has any business to meddle with the business of 
butchers, bakers, and brewers, remains a moot point. 

What Smith calls the “bartering disposition” can do without all these cum- 
bersome moral or psychological dilations on happiness, affection, or sympa- 
thy, if, as Kennedy proposes, it works at a much more instinctive biological lev- 
el ruled by the forces of “evolutionary process.” The “relatively puny humans,’ 
Kennedy believes, “unlike fierce rival predators, started their careers as scaven- 
gers at or near the bottom of the food chain,” and “slowly worked themselves 
up by applying their accumulated knowledge and superior intelligence, and by 
discovering the advantages of co-operative team work.’® Such may have been 
the case with the primitives, but the chronology assumed by Smith when dis- 
cussing the “disposition to barter” is patently fitted to that of a “civilized soci- 
ety” where man “stands at all times in need of the co-operation and assistance 
of great multitudes,” and where language is bound to play a mandatory role in 
appealing to self-interest. Pierre Force sounds more reasonable when he points 
out that the wn passage on self-love can “be read as the description of various 
strategies of persuasion,” since the wording of Smith—“He will be more likely 
to prevail if he can interest their self-love in his favour, and show them that it 
is for their own advantage to do for him what he requires of them’—seems to 
emphasize the rhetorical aspect of the deed. Self-interest, infers Force, would 
be “important only insofar as it is a component in a successful strategy of per- 
suasion.”"? Of Smith’s contemporaries, Lord Kames held a similar view that 


18 Kennedy, Adam Smith: A Moral Philosopher and His Political Economy, 151. 
1g Pierre Force, Self-Interest before Adam Smith: A Genealogy of Economic Science (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 129-30. 
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bartering cannot be severed from the use of language, that a verbal “covenant” 
is required for a barter to be possible at all: 


Barter or permutation, in its original form, proved miserably deficient, 
when men and their wants multiplied. That sort of commerce cannot be 
carried on at a distance; and even among neighbours, it does not always 
happen, that the one can spare what the other wants. Barter is somewhat 
enlarged by covenants: a bushel of wheat is delivered to me, upon my 
promising an equivalent at a future time.” 


In a “civilized society” trucking and bartering calls for something much more 
complicated than simple promise or covenant. Apart from the obvious inter- 
vention of money, which circulates from hand to hand not of its own accord 
but through the action of human hands offering and receiving it, elaborate 
tactics of persuasion constitutes a regular element of transactions. Mandeville, 
for one, had no illusions about some inborn “disposition to barter” dictating 
human action as its natural cause. He illustrates the sophisticated rhetorical 
skill required of traders by picturing in a vivid descriptive present tense what 
goes on between a “spruce Mercer” and “a young Lady his Customer”: 


Let her say and dislike what she pleases, she can never be directly con- 
tradicted: She deals with a Man in whom consummate Patience is one of 
the Mysteries of his Trade, and whatever trouble she creates, she is sure 
to hear nothing but the most obliging Language, and has always before 
her a chearful Countenance, where Joy and Respect seem to be blended 
with Good-humour, and altogether make up an Artificial Serenity more 
engaging than untaught Nature is able to produce. 

... [B]ut when once she has made it [her choice] and is fix’d, he imme- 
diately becomes positive, that it is the best of the sort, extols her Fancy, 
and the more he looks upon it, the more he wonders he should not before 
have discovered the preeminence of it over any thing he has in his Shop. 
By Precept, Example and great Application he has learn’d unobserv’d to 
slide into the inmost Recesses of the Soul, sound the Capacity of his Cus- 
tomers, and find out their blind Side unknown to them: By all which he 
is instructed in fifty other Stratagems to make her over-value her own 
Judgment as well as the Commodity she would purchase.” 


20 Lord Kames (Henry Home), Sketches of the History of Man. In Two Volumes (Edinburgh, 


1774), 68. 
21 Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, vol. 1, 351. 
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Initiated into the “Mysteries of his Trade” and matriculated at the school 
of reading the “inmost Recesses” of his customers’ “Soul,” this worldly-wise 
mercer does not act simply or primarily according to any innate “disposi- 
tion to barter.” If the “happy commerce” of affection affected by the seller 
for commercial purposes temporarily has been realized in this case, it is 
thanks to “fifty other strategems” of rhetorical maneuvering, which scorns 
the naivety of trusting one’s native dispositions alone, whether that of bar- 
tering or trucking. “Markets and persuasion do not inhabit separate realms” 
for Smith, Andreas Kalyvas and Ira Katznelson contend, but the evidence 
they present is mostly gathered from other writings of the erstwhile lectur- 
er on rhetoric than wn.” Smith’s reluctance in wN to enlarge on the rhet- 
oric involved in commercial transactions contributes to the illusion that 
“Knowledge in great measure is become Mechanical,” as North was delight- 
ed to inform the reader. But language, that unstable medium of knowledge, 
remains laden with seeds of “Chymera’s” and “Errors.” The function or mis- 
sion of the aorist of the present is to present a theory about commerce as 
immutable truths that knows “no distinctions either of Past or of Future, 
but is every where and always invariably one.” That intention faces the con- 
stant risk of being undermined, first, by rival views of human nature (such 
as that of Hobbes and Mandeville), also flaunting the aorist of the present, 
and second, by the picture of actual human transactions painted with the 
brush of factual descriptive present tense (as in Mandeville’s depiction of 
the sly mercer). 


“Private Interests and Passions” 


The “propensity to truck, barter, and exchange” humans are endowed with 
may be spared the irksome or perilous chore of dealing with other humans 
all the time, if it can be conceived as a strictly private business of communing 
with oneself rather than with someone else. You debate with yourself, in 
silence mostly, about what would serve your interest best. You can persuade 
yourself without bothering too much about rhetoric or grammar, if, for in- 
stance, there are sufficient motive forces within you to propel and direct you 
to the best decision. This view seems to be proposed by the following passage 


22 Andreas Kalyvas and Ira Katznelson, “The Rhetoric of the Market: Adam Smith on Recog- 
nition, Speech, and Exchange,” The Review of Politics 63, no. 3 (2001): 569. 
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upheld by statements employing the aorist of the present about the “natural” 
course of things: 


It is thus that the private interests and passions of individuals naturally 
dispose them to turn their stock towards the employments which in ordi- 
nary cases are most advantageous to the society. But if from this natural 
preference they should turn too much of it towards those employments, 
the fall of profit in them and the rise of it in all others immediately dispose 
them to alter this faulty distribution. Without any intervention of law, 
therefore, the private interests and passions of men naturally lead them to 
divide and distribute the stock of every society, among all the different em- 
ployments carried on in it, as nearly as possible in the proportion which is 
most agreeable to the interest of the whole society. (WN IV.vii.c.88) 


Put this way, the question of how much the “trucking disposition” exercises its 
authority over economic actions can be muted, for “disposition” has become a 
verb, “dispose,” serving other noun substantives, “interests” and “passions.” These 
faculties “naturally” “dispose” or “lead” individuals to pursue their private advan- 
tages, which add up to that of the “whole society.” If so, no one needs to cultivate 
skills of “Artificial Serenity” and “consummate Patience” to cajole others, for one 
only needs to heed the natural voice of his or her “private interests and passions.” 
Hoisting this harmonization of private motives with public benefit the philoso- 
phy of economic action marches forward in the aorist of the present that befits it. 

However, we are not extricated from logical difficulties entirely, for it yet 
remains to be seen how the “interests and passions” get along with each other 
in “disposing” human agents to make the right choice. Do “interests” precede 
and affect “passions,” or do both “dispose” the private souls simultaneously, 
being essentially one and indivisible, their different names merely indicating 
two aspects of the same entity? But the difference seems fairly substantial, 
since “interests” smack of reflective judgment, whereas “passions” tend to be 
inherently impulsive. Between “interests” and “passions” of the merchants, 
“passions” may be the more potent cause, as James Steuart remarks in describ- 
ing the psychology of the merchants gathered at London Exchange, who step 
into the hallowed temple of commerce “so full of fears and jealousies, that they 
will not open themselves to one another, lest they should discover what they 
want to conceal.” Smith cares not to visit the London Exchange to illustrate 


23 James Steuart, An Inquiry into the Principles of Political Œconomy: Being an Essay on the 
Science of Domestic Policy in Free Nations, Collected Works of James Steuart (London: Rout- 
ledge/Thoemmes Press, 1995), vol. 3, 423. 
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his point, but his expressions do not firmly bolster a lucid syllogism. We find 
in the second sentence in the passage above that “the fall of profit in them and 
the rise of it in all others immediately dispose” humans to take necessary ac- 
tions. Are we to understand that the subject disposing is neither the “interests” 
nor the “passions” but something else altogether, a string of events command- 
ing apparently a greater capacity to motivate agents, for they “immediately dis- 
pose” them to act, not brooking any delay? In other parts of wn, the natural 
“disposing” of humans to take certain measures is presented as being in turn 
caused by the “situation” they find themselves in, as in the following case: 


It seldom happens, however, that a great proprietor is a great improver 
.. To improve land with profit, like all other commercial projects, re- 
quires an exact attention to small savings and small gains, of which a 
man born to a great fortune, even though naturally frugal, is very seldom 
capable. The situation of such a person naturally disposes him to attend 
rather to ornament which pleases his fancy, than to profit for which he 
has so little occasion. The elegance of his dress, of his equipage, of his 
house, and houshold furniture, are objects which from his infancy he 
has been accustomed to have some anxiety about. The turn of mind 
which this habit naturally forms, follows him when he comes to think of 
the improvement of land. He embellishes perhaps four or five hundred 
acres in the neighbourhood of his house, at ten times the expence which 
the land is worth after all his improvements; and finds that if he was to 
improve his whole estate in the same manner, and he has little taste for 
any other, he would be a bankrupt before he had finished the tenth part 
of it. (WN I11.ii.7) 


The present tenses of the passage seem to ascertain universal truths, but the 
propositions they uphold may not actually be so universal after all. The verbs 
tracing the misdeeds of this “great proprietor,” for instance, verge on a descrip- 
tion of particular case. Who or what, then, precisely “disposes” humans to be- 
have in a certain manner? Would all “great proprietors” invariably behave in 
the same fashion? Even if it were the case, what constrains them to act in such 
a way is not all that obvious. Your birth, upbringing, and the particular form of 
your wealth, in short, your “situation ... naturally disposes” you to be such and 
do such things. To say so is to accept the complexity of causality that involves 
something more than a single disposition, passion, or self-interest. This is by 
no means a vain query of a testy reader. Smith the lecturer on rhetoric would 
have shared our doubts, for he points to the difficulty of determining the exact 
cause of human action: 
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The causes of Human actions are motives; And so far is Certain that no 
one ever acts without a motive. But then it is no Sufficient proof that one 
committed any action, that he had a motive to do so. There are many 
things which may occasion the conterary. If the action be not suitable to 
the character of the person the motive will not influence him to commit 
the action it prompts him to. Besides tho one had a motive to such or 
such an action and tho it was altogether suitable to his character it is still 
requisite that he should have an opportunity, otherwise the action could 
not have been committed. (LRBL ii.191—92) 


Effective human actions presuppose a complex conjunction of “motives,” 
“character,” and “opportunity.” An individual’s “interests” or “passions” alone 
can by no means infallibly lead him or her to take action. In the second passage 
from wN about “a man born to a great fortune,” as a matter of fact, the circum- 
stances of his upbringing seem to be the more decisive factor than “interests” 
or “passions.” 

What Smith the rhetorician elaborates about the “causes of Human actions” 
could perhaps be brushed aside as not pertinent to the tougher task of anat- 
omizing the noisy world of business. Even so, what element in human nature 
can be enthroned as the supreme cause of economic actions is an issue the 
author of wN cannot evade. The wealthy landlord falls into the trap, somewhat 
unconsciously, of spending more on luxuries than is good for him. But he is 
relatively innocuous when placed next to those whose vicious passions goad 
them to make pernicious choices as they consciously seek to maximize their 
“interests.” The private individuals’ passion for profit, at times, is not invariably 
a trustworthy guide, as Smith concedes when he denounces the “passions” (WN 
Iv.viii.4) of monopoly merchants, which have nothing but baleful consequenc- 
es for the national economy. Nor does their consideration of “interests” dispose 
them to take measures that benefit the “whole society,’ as is demonstrated by 
the British East India Company’s mismanagement of its colonies: 


Trade, or buying in order to sell again, they still consider as their principal 
business, and by a strange absurdity, regard the character of the sovereign 
as but an appendix to that of the merchant, as something which ought to 
be made subservient to it, or by means of which they may be enabled to 
buy cheaper in India, and thereby to sell with a better profit in Europe. 
They endeavour for this purpose to keep out as much as possible all com- 
petitors from the market of the countries which are subject to their gov- 
ernment, and consequently to reduce, at least, some part of the surplus 
produce of those countries to what is barely sufficient for supplying their 
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own demand, or to what they can expect to sell in Europe with such a 
profit as they may think reasonable. (WN Iv.vii.c.103) 


The present tenses of the passage bear different temporal weight from those 
in the passage about “passions” and “interests” disposing “naturally” individ- 
ual agents to act (WN Iv.vii.c.88), for they clearly behave as tenses describ- 
ing an actual behavior of particular individuals conditioned by their temporal 
and spatial circumstances.” “They endeavor ... to keep out ... all competitors” 
is a sentence not so much asserting some universal truth as illustrating the 
“strange absurdity” of certain actions specific to the particular time and locali- 
ty of the monopoly corporation. The present tenses in this passage, unlike the 
present tenses used to generalize about economic dispositions and passions, 
do not aspire to vouchsafe timeless veracity. The tenses are deployed in the 
more down-to-earth task of indicting the deplorable habits of the monopolists 
controlling this particular chartered company. The rhetoric of the tenses clear- 
ly shifts in this last sample from that of “Didacticall” mode, as in the passage 
elucidating “the private interests and passions of individuals” (WN Iv.vii.c.88) 
to the “Rhetoricall,” since it “magnifies all the arguments on the one side and 
diminishes or conceals those that might be brought on the side conterary.” The 
passage about the rich heir of landed property (WN 111.ii.7) stands somewhere 
between these two extremes. 

Further descending the scale of approval, and sharpening the edge of the 
“Rhetoricall” assault, Smith can even adopt the persona of satirist to ridicule 
the folly of human agents distorting the natural course of economy: 


The laudable motive of all these regulations, is to extend our own manu- 
factures, not by their own improvement, but by the depression of those 
of all our neighbours, and by putting an end, as much as possible, to the 
troublesome competition of such odious and disagreeable rivals. Our 
master manufacturers think it reasonable, that they themselves should 
have the monopoly of the ingenuity of all their countrymen. Though 
by restraining, in some trades, the number of apprentices which can be 
employed at one time, and by imposing the necessity of a long appren- 
ticeship in all trades, they endeavour, all of them, to confine the knowl- 
edge of their respective employments to as small a number as possible; 


24 The present tense in this passage seems related to that of the simple present tense in in- 
dicative mode used “in contexts in which the progressive would normally be used today,’ 
which, according to Rissanen, was quite common from the early modern period to the 
mid-eighteenth century. Rissanen, “Syntax,” 221. 
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they are unwilling, however, that any part of this small number should go 
abroad to instruct foreigners. (WN IV.viii.48) 


In this one indisputable moment in WN where we meet the ironist in Smith 
spotted by Rothschild,” the “laudable motive,” not of those ensconced in their 
palatial colonial residence in East Indies but of the “master manufacturers” in 
the home country, supplies ammunition to Smith’s accusation. No aorist max- 
im comes to defend those who “endeavor ... to confine the knowledge of their 
respective employments.” Yet the accused commit no greater sin than that of 
pursuing their “private interests and passions,” which ought to support a strong 
plea of innocence, according to the universal propositions about economic ac- 
tion contained in other parts of WN (such as WN IV.vii.c.88). How, then, do we 
draw the line between the proper and the improper, the “good” and the “bad” 
private interests? If all the evil can be attributed to “monopoly,” the boundary 
of natural self-interests could be easily protected. But the “master manufac- 
turers” are no monopolists but sturdy entrepreneurs naturally “disposed” to 
secure their profits. Nor is a wholesale corn merchant who corners the market 
a particularly heinous sinner. Smith, in this instance, chooses to vindicate the 
self-serving trader. “The interest of the inland dealer, and that of the great body 
of the people, how opposite soever they may at first sight appear, are, even 
in years of the greatest scarcity, exactly the same,” Smith assures us, on the 
grounds of the following argument: 


Without intending the interest of the people, he is necessarily led, by a 
regard to his own interest, to treat them, even in years of scarcity, pretty 
much in the same manner as the prudent master of a vessel is sometimes 
obliged to treat his crew. When he foresees that provisions are likely to 
run short, he puts them upon short allowance. Though from excess of 
caution he should sometimes do this without any real necessity, yet all 
the inconveniencies which his crew can thereby suffer are inconsider- 
able in comparison of the danger, misery, and ruin, to which they might 
sometimes be exposed by a less provident conduct. Though from excess 
of avarice, in the same manner, the inland corn merchant should some- 
times raise the price of his corn somewhat higher than the scarcity of the 
season requires, yet all the inconveniencies which the people can suffer 
from this conduct, which effectually secures them from a famine in the 
end of the season, are inconsiderable in comparison of what they might 


25 See introduction, note 44 above. 
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have been exposed to by a more liberal way of dealing in the beginning 
of it. (WN Iv.v.b.3) 


This buoyant picture of the “avarice” of the “corn merchant” being regulated by 
a “regard to his own interest,” colored here and there with the aorist of the pres- 
ent, proclaims how things unfold “necessarily” to benefit all parties concerned 
and to dispel the bogey of “famine,” which, cordoned off in the subjunctive, 
“might have” resulted from “a more liberal,” that is, a less avaricious pricing of 
corn. The difficulty lies less in assuming such balanced working of the corn 
market than in determining at what point “avarice” becomes excessive and 
detrimental both to the merchant as well as to the retail customers. The tools 
of moralizing, of name-calling and labeling, such as “avarice” or “absurdity,” 
reach their proper limit at this stage, calling for the aid of the “Mechanical” 
philosophy, for it is after all a numerical question rather than one of the agent’s 
disposition or intent. If an aorist of the present would intervene to authenti- 
cate truths, it should come donning the cap of natural philosophy rather than 
that of moral philosophy. 

We are not quite done with the passage about the corn merchant’s rational 
self-interest (WN Iv.v.b.3), however, for to defend his “avarice” as being of a 
different category from that of the “master manufacturer” or of the East India 
Company merchants, one has to assume the corn dealer belongs to the class of 
those prudent men of business who take care not to overstep the boundaries 
of “provident conduct.’ The man of prudence is introduced in Part 6 of TMS 
as the model of virtue in the sublunary world. In a work “permeated with ex- 
amples” and “stories” that make it appear at times like “a novel,” in Griswold’s 
opinion,” the protagonist incarnating the lessons of Smith’s “theory” is the 
“prudent man.” He is someone who masters his inordinate desires to regulate 
his actions to the right temporal scheme, always living in the present tense, as 
it were, for he rides the tide of time with no delay or haste: 


In the steadiness of his industry and frugality, in his steadily sacrificing 
the ease and enjoyment of the present moment for the probable expec- 
tation of the still greater ease and enjoyment of a more distant but more 
lasting period of time, the prudent man is always both supported and 
rewarded by the entire approbation of the impartial spectator, and of the 
representative of the impartial spectator, the man within the breast. The 
impartial spectator does not feel himself worn out by the present labour 


26 Griswold, Adam Smith and the Virtues of Enlightenment, 59-60. 
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of those whose conduct he surveys; nor does he feel himself solicited by 
the importunate calls of their present appetites. To him their present, 
and what is likely to be their future situation, are very nearly the same: he 
sees them nearly at the same distance, and is affected by them very nearly 
in the same manner. He knows, however, that to the persons principally 
concerned, they are very far from being the same, and that they naturally 
affect them in a very different manner. He cannot therefore but approve, 
and even applaud, that proper exertion of self-command, which enables 
them to act as if their present and their future situation affected them 
nearly in the same manner in which they affect him. (TMS v1.11) 


What guarantees that his steady pace will not be swayed by “present appetites” 
and that his “exertion of self-command?” will hold firm dominion? It is his com- 
muning constantly not with his mere “interests or passions” but with the “im- 
partial spectator,’ the “man within the breast’ whose “approbation” and praise 
occupy the thoughts and deeds of the prudent man. The “impartial spectator” in- 
habits a timeless constancy, for “their present, and what is likely to be their future 
situation, are very nearly the same” to him, who “sees them nearly at the same 
distance, and is affected by them very nearly in the same manner.’ Those who 
act prudently approximate the serene temporality of the “man within the breast” 
for they also act, as far as they can, “as if their present and their future situation 
affected them nearly in the same manner in which they affect” the “impartial 
spectator.’ But time is also on the side of the prudent man, for his constancy is 
rewarded in due course. The benefit of respecting the “impartial spectator’ is 
not merely intangible, for on the practical side, such well-tempered prudence 
secures stable, though never spectacular, increase of material possessions: 


The man who lives within his income, is naturally contented with his 
situation, which, by continual, though small accumulations, is growing 
better and better every day. He is enabled gradually to relax, both in the 
rigour of his parsimony and in the severity of his application; and he feels 
with double satisfaction this gradual increase of ease and enjoyment, 
from having felt before the hardship which attended the want of them. 
He has no anxiety to change so comfortable a situation, and does not go 
in quest of new enterprises and adventures, which might endanger, but 
could not well increase, the secure tranquility which he actually enjoys. 
(TMS VI.12) 


These admirable lessons of prudence wear the fitting garment of the aorist of 
the present, true for now and for all times—that is, if one can believe in the 
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existence of the “impartial spectator.” To believe in him, one has to know who 
he is. The “impartial spectator” in the earlier Parts of TMs tends to be rather a 
‘man of feeling’ than a business consultant advising moderation and prudence. 
It is the “heart of every impartial spectator” which “sympathizes’” with the pain 
or pleasure of others (TMS I1.ii.1.2), and that with no regard to his interests 
or income.” But it, or rather ‘he, is more than a bundle of soft sentiments, for 
the impartial spectator has to battle the “sordid” and “selfish” but formidable 
“impulses of self-love” No wonder he is described as a composite of various, 
though interchangeable names, “reason, principle, conscience, the inhabitant 
of the breast, the man within, the great judge and arbiter of our conduct” (TMS 
111.iii.4). “The man of real constancy and firmness, the wise and just man” is 
he who “has always been accustomed to regard whatever relates to himself” 
with the “eyes of this great inmate” in him (TMs 111.iii.25). With the “impartial 
spectator” ever keeping the man of prudence and constancy on the right track, 
no “excess of avarice” (WN Iv.v.b.3) would tempt him to commit any “strange 
absurdity” (WN Iv.vii.c.103). 

How far, then, can the edifying mission of the “impartial spectator” reach? 
How efficacious would its tutelage be beyond the terrain of individual morali- 
ty? The daring originality of Smith’s ethical theory consists in assigning to sen- 
timents and affections, rather than to reason, the duty of maintaining human 
decency. Its strength also can be its weakness. Samuel von Pufendorf, whose 
Latin treatise De Officio Hominis et Civis (1673) Smith owned,” made a case for 
the innate moral capacity of man but at the same time affirmed that a Hobbes- 
ian malice lurks in human society. “The Dignity of Man, and his Excellency 


27 A common view held of the eighteenth century, represented by Roy Porter, is that the sec- 
ond half of the century was marked by a paradigm shift from that of mechanical ratio- 
nality to one of “sensibility”: “No longer was duty graven on Mosaic tables, deduced from 
Euclidian cosmic fitnesses or dictated by social convention; rather, for the man or woman 
of sensibility the good was what felt right, the impulsive outpourings of the honest and 
virtuous heart touched by desire or distress.” Roy Porter, Enlightenment: Britain and the Cre- 
ation of the Modern World (London: Penguin, 2000), 283. Similarly, G. J. Barker-Benfield 
tracks the change in the sense of the terms “humane” and “humanity” in the latter decades 
of the century, when they increasingly tended to be collocated with “sensibility,” “benev- 
olence,’ or “gentleness.” G. J. Barker-Benfield, The Culture of Sensibility: Sex and Society in 
Eighteenth-Century Britain (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1992), 226. The very 
title of Smith’s TMs may be taken as evidence of such sentimental turn, but, of course, the 
value of conceiving the “impartial spectator” resides in its enabling morality to be founded 
on amore stable footing than “the impulsive outpourings of the honest and virtuous heart.’ 

28 Smith's private collection included the 1707 Latin edition of Pufendorf’s work. See Bonar, 
A Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith, 151. 
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above all the other Parts of the Animal World, made it requisite that his Actions 
should be squar‘d by some Rule,” argues the 1716 English translation of Pufen- 
dorf’s treatise, and yet “there is scarce any sort of Beast that seems to have such 
an Inclination to Mischief, as is observable in Man” Reason, however, keeps 
humans in good stead. “When the Understanding is well and truly inform’d of 
what is to be done or omitted, so far as to be able to give certain and undoubt- 
ed Reasons for its Opinion, 'tis then usually term’d a right Conscience.” Why 
should it necessarily be so? Pufendorf’s answer is simple and firm. It is because 
“there's a GOD who governs all Things by his Providence, and that he has injoind 
Mankind these Dictates of our Reason as so many Laws made known by him to 
the World, by the Influence and Information of that Light which is born with us”®™ 
On such premise Pufendorf assures us that “the Acts which the Law of Nature 
directs, do by an intrinsical Power of their own, advance the Interest of human 
Society, tho’ the actual Exercise of em depends on Men’s free Will”? Smith’s 
“impartial spectator” carries no badge of authority issued by God-given rea- 
son, for his jurisdiction rests not on any providential “Law of Nature” but on 


14 


a naturalistic “theory” of individuals’ “moral sentiments.” Without an explicit 
admission of “a GoD who governs all Things by his Providence,’ can the “impar- 
tial spectator” of TMs successfully tutor the corn merchants and directors of 
monopoly companies of wN to keep to the righteous path? 

Even if no definite answer in the affirmative can be given to the last ques- 
tion, one could still build a positive view of commerce if one can prove that 
selfish passions wedded to self-interest, if not always, at least in most cases, 
help the society at large to prosper and be happy. If so, present tenses will 
suffice as the conjugating medium in delineating the ways of wealth. Without 
owing any debt to moral philosophy, a naturalistic view of human nature can 
still be garnished by the aorist of the present with which the universal pat- 
terns of behavior are generalized. All one needs to do is to modulate the aorist 
statements with descriptions of typical cases, also in the present tense. But if 
the causality is more multiple or less determinate, other tenses and modes of 
verbs would have to be combined with the present tense indicative. To appre- 
ciate the complicated stance of Smith in wn regarding the causal relationship 
between human passions and economic actions, let us make a brief detour to 
trace the arguments of his predecessors. 


29 Samuel Freiherr von Pufendorf, Pufendorf’s Law of Nature and Nations: Abridgd from the 
Original ... By J. Spavan, M. A. In Two Volumes (London, 1716), vol. 1, 104. 106. 

30 Tbid, 29. 

31 Ibid, 144-45. 

32 Ibid, 19. 
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North, once again, leads the list, as he thought it obvious that the “main 
spur to Trade, or rather to Industry and Ingenuity, is the exorbitant Appetites 
of Men, which they will take pains to gratifie, and so be disposed to work, when 
nothing else will incline them to it; for did Men content themselves with bare 
Necessaries, we should have a poor World.” “The Glutton works hard to pur- 
chase Delicacies, wherewith to gorge himself; the Gamester, for Money to ven- 
ture at Play; the Miser, to hoard; and so others,” but “in their pursuit of those 
Appetites,” North emphasizes, “other Men less exorbitant are benefitted.”* 
Although summoned by their traditional moral labels, the “Glutton” and the 
“Miser” are absolved of their sins, for they contribute indirectly or directly to 
reducing poverty. A greater sin than gluttony or avarice is the lethargy of being 
content “with bare Necessaries,” for we “should have a poor World” indeed if 
everyone was so modest. Such view assumes that poverty is the arch villain to 
be subdued by fair means or foul. In a kindred spirit Mandeville argues that 
if covetousness is a sin, it must be commended as a “noble sin.” “Was it not 
for Avarice, Spendthrifts would soon want Materials; and if none would lay 
up and get faster than they spend, very few could spend faster than they get,” 
writes Mandeville.** Not just the cardinal sins such as avarice or gluttony but 
petty vices subsidiary to them all turn out to be legitimate members of a com- 
mercial society for Mandeville, who upholds the premise of North that being 
content with “bare Necessaries” should be vigilantly avoided. Even “Lavishness 
and Drunkenness” should be encouraged, since they can be by “many ways 
beneficial to the Publick” Pardoned and reinstated by these thinkers, the 
erstwhile deadly sins parade amid great pomp and ceremony as they go about 
spurring industry and vanquishing the “miserable Condition” of virtuous pov- 
erty. Whether Mandeville intends to cheer with gusto such dethronement of 
traditional moral scale or whether he wishes to satirize the folly of mankind 
remains a conundrum, for his rhetoric can accommodate both interpretations. 
“There is nothing Good in all the Universe to the best-designing Man,” muses 
Mandeville, for “every thing is Evil, which Art and Experience have not taught 
us to turn into a Blessing.” But the “Vices and Imperfections of Man,” he also 
underscores, “contain in them the Seeds of all Arts, Industry and Labour.” If 
human nature remains unchanged for Mandeville, as we have seen above, it is 
owing to the Original Sin. The very human society owes its existence to innate 
viciousness, and the very primal nature itself bears the marks of the divine 


33 North, Discourses upon Trade, 14-15. 

34 Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, vol. 1, 103, 101. 
35 Ibid, vol. 1, 85. 

36 Ibid, vol. 1, 345, 366. 
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wrath at the first transgression by Adam and Eve. The “Bad and Hateful Quali- 
ties of Man, his Imperfections and the want of Excellencies which other Crea- 
tures are endued with, are the first Causes that made Man sociable beyond 
other Animals the Moment after he lost Paradise.” Arguably there could be 
more of the Calvinist or Augustinian temper in Mandeville than may appear 
at first sight.” 

Whatever may have been the true state of Mandeville’s religious faith, or the 
lack thereof, one thing that cannot be doubted is that he enjoyed ridiculing the 
idealist views of Anthony Ashley Cooper, Third Earl of Shaftesbury, in whose 
“steps” Mandeville jeeringly pretends to have “trod exactly.’ Shaftesbury pro- 
fusely and eloquently dilated on his belief in man’s innate sociability, standing 
behind the banner of Grotius and battling the doctrines of Hobbes. Those who 
lack that “affection” are nothing less than “monsters,” according to the wellborn 
sage. “How wretched must it be,” he asks, “for man, of all other creatures, to lose 
that sense and feeling which is proper to him as a man and suitable to his char- 
acter and genius?” “Such indeed is man’s natural share of this affection,’ Shaft- 
esbury believes, “that he, of all other creatures, is plainly the least able to bear 
solitude,” it being more than obvious that “there is naturally in every man such 
a degree of social affection as inclines him to seek the familiarity and friendship 
of his fellows.’*° Shaftesbury elevates social affections to make it the supreme 
source of happiness, which Smith adopts in TMs, even though Smith in his 
lectures on rhetoric found Shaftesbury’s style far too contrived.” The traces of 


37 Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, vol. 1, 344. 

38 Augustinians, both Protestant and Catholic, according to Viner, held “the doctrines of 
the Fall of Man, the curse of Adam, the second Fall of Man and the Flood” to be “insur- 
mountable barriers to acceptance of optimistic pictures of the destiny of man while on 
this earth.” Jacob Viner, The Role of Providence in the Social Order: An Essay in Intellectual 
History (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1972), 25. E. J. Hundert believes this as- 
pect of Mandeville shows his debt to the Pyrrhonism of Pierre Bayle and his Jansenists 
sympathizers, La Rochefoucauld, Blaise Pascal, and Pierre Nicole. See E. J. Hundert, The 
Enlightenment’s Fable: Bernard Mandeville and the Discovery of Society (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1994), 31-35. See also Forman-Barzilai, Adam Smith and the Cir- 
cles of Sympathy, 38-39. 

39 Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, vol. 2, 47. 

40 Shaftesbury (Anthony Ashley Cooper), Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, 
ed. Lawrence E. Klein (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 215. 

41 “Polite dignity is the character he aimed at,” Smith assessed Shaftesbury in his lectures on 
rhetoric, “and as this seems to be best supported by a grand pompous diction that was the 
Stile he made choise of. This he carried so far that when the subject was far from being 
grand, his stile is as pompous as in the most sublime subjects” (LRBL i.146). 
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Shaftesbury in Smith’s moral philosophy should hardly be surprising, given his 
background. Hutcheson, Smith’s professor at Glasgow, coming from the “new 
light” Presbyterians, sought to moderate the strict Augustinian-Calvinist view 
of the fallen humanity’s hopelessness by drawing strength from Shaftesbury’s 
sanguine view of human nature.” Hutcheson was not the first or the only one 
to do so. Grotius and Pufendorf (as their quoted remarks above attest) in the 
Continental Protestant countries led the way towards such restitution of hu- 
man dignity. But Hutcheson’s originality consisted in having located in human 
sentiment or passion itself, rather than in the faculty of reason, a redeeming 
mechanism that activates something more than mere self-interest. To Hutches- 
on it is not so much our rational judgment as our immediate “sense of pleasure” 
which bids us feel, think, or act with no regard to “self-interest.” “We do not per- 
ceive Pleasure in Objects, because it is our Interest to do so,” writes Hutcheson, 
“but Objects or Actions are Advantageous, and are pursu’d or undertaken from 
Interest, because we receive Pleasure from them.’* From this proposition fol- 
lows the argument that the desire for wealth cannot be original but derivative, 
lacking as it does the determining authority of primal causality. At the same 
time, however, material desire is granted moral neutrality, in itself neither li- 
able to be accused of inciting evil nor meriting praise as enabling happiness. 
“Wealth and Power are the most effectual Means, and the most powerful Instru- 
ments, even of the greatest Virtues, and most generous Actions,” and thus, the 
“Pursuit of them is laudable, when the Intention is virtuous; and the neglect of 
them, when honourable Opportunities offer, is really a Weakness.” 

If Mandeville had been an “obsession” for Hutcheson, in F. B. Kay’s scenario, 
he must have been a familiar and tempting figure to his student Smith, who 
may have been excited or perhaps tormented by the two opposing views of man 
and society, but ultimately decided, in Kay’s view, to repudiate “Hutcheson to 
come close to Mandeville” in wn.* Smith, however, does not simply deduce 


42 Ross, The Life of Adam Smith, 50. 

43 Hutcheson, An Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 84. To Tamas De- 
meter, Hutcheson’s approach to moral philosophy shows the influence of Newton, in that 
he “presents morality as essentially mathematical and calculable,” and in that he is “also 
eager to maintain the common theological framework of natural and moral philosophy,” 
as did Newton. Tamas Demeter, David Hume and the Culture of Scottish Newtonianism; 
Methodology and Ideology in Enlightenment Inquiry (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 35, 36. 

44 Hutcheson, An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Affections, with Illus- 
trations on the Moral Sense, ed. Aaron Garrett (Indianapolis: Liberty Fund, 2002), 23. 

45 F.B. Kaye, Introduction to The Fable of the Bees, or, Private Vices, Publick Benefits, by Ber- 
nard Mandeville, ed. F. B. Kaye (Oxford: Clarendon, 1924), CXLI. 
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commercial society from vices inhabiting human nature, as do Mandeville and 
North. What he calls the “propensity to barter,’ as we have seen, is rife with am- 
biguities, one aspect of which is the unproven assumption of minimal moral 
decency that forestalls treachery in bartering and trading. Less ambiguous is 
Smith's position on self-love in TMS, whose “primary object,” as E. J. Hundert 
summarizes, was “to show how self-interest, mitigated by sympathy and 
self-command, can result in prudent and sometimes beneficent actions.” It 
may be comforting to believe, as some critics suggest, that Smith, by going back 
to TMS after WN to revise and refine the earlier work to the very end of his life, 
sought to offset with his moral philosophy the ills plaguing the world of com- 
merce described or even justified in his second book.” The problem with such 
view, however, is the lack of logical support in the wn that enables us to expect 
that the “impartial spectator” of TMs and his good offices there will neutralize 
the pursuits of private interests in WN. To follow Forman-Barzilai’s interpreta- 
tion of Smith’s ethical theory, we may ask how effective would be the impartial 
spectator’s “ 
where individuals interest other individuals’ self-love to advance their private 


surveillance” and its “disciplinary power” in a commercial society 


self-interest. Would the “spectator’s surveillance and judgment” properly po- 
lice them to behave as “disciplined social creatures” in their dealings with each 
other?* Some superficial resemblance between the two works may lead us to 
maintain such expectations. The corn dealer we have already met is likened to 


46 Hundert, The Enlightenment’s Fable, 225 

47 Ryan Patrick Hanley, for instance, writes that Part 6 of TMs, expanded and revised by 
Adam Smith in its sixth edition (1790) and published just before he died, should be taken 
as “evidence of his recognition of the inadequacy of quietism in the face of commer- 
cial society’s most pressing ills, as well as the limits of social science in establishing a 
remedy for the unanticipated consequences of its own inventions.” Ryan Patrick Han- 
ley, Adam Smith and the Character of Virtue (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2009), 62. Christian Marouby holds a similar view, although he prefers to call Smith’s 
moral philosophy an “anthropologie de la sympathie.” Christian Marouby, L’Economie 
de la nature: Essai sur Adam Smith et l'anthropologie de la croissance (Paris: Editions du 
Seuil, 2004), 218. Fleischacker refuses to see any serious conflict between homo moralis 
and homo ceconomicus, and refutes the charge that “self-interest” in WN precludes moral 
possibilities and sociable inclinations. Fleischacker, On Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” 
83-100. Mark Garrett Longaker wishes to find in wn the same lesson preached by Smith 
in his Glasgow lectures and rms about the “commercial virtue” of “probity.” Mark Garrett 
Longaker, “Adam Smith on Rhetoric and Phronesis, Law and Economics,” Philosophy and 
Rhetoric 47, no. 1 (2014): 35, 44. Brown, by contrast, sees no relevance of the “impartial 
spectator” for WN. Brown, Adam Smith's Discourse, 21-22. 

48 Forman-Barzilai, Adam Smith and the Circles of Sympathy, 75, 87. 
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a “prudent master of a vessel” who is “sometimes obliged,” when “he foresees 
that provisions are likely to run short,” to put his crew “upon short allowance” 
(WN Iv.v.b.3). But such prudent consideration of utility and efficiency is not 
quite the same thing as correcting “the natural misrepresentations of self-love” 
by looking at oneself with “the eye” of the “impartial spectator” (TMs I11.iii.4). One 
lone instance in the grand architecture of wN where we encounter that most 
pivotal figure of the earlier book, this time in plural as the “impartial spectators,” 
comes sorely belated after the main chapters have done their job of erecting 
the natural course of commerce, in the last chapter of the very last Book: 


The distance of those provinces from the capital, from the principal seat 
of the great scramble of faction and ambition, makes them enter less into 
the views of any of the contending parties, and renders them more indif- 
ferent and impartial spectators of the conduct of all. (WN v.iii.go) 


This last-minute honorary inclusion of the “impartial spectators” in the con- 
text of discussing the British government's dispute with its American colonies 
is out of key, as it were, shorn of any moral vestment but merely retaining the 
formula (moreover, with the hallmark adjective “impartial” coming after “in- 
different”) to refer to the relative mildness of the party-political animus in the 
colonies as long as they remain attached to the mother country. The domain 
of economy and commerce seems to pay court neither to the “impartial spec- 
tator” nor to the values he stands for, despite the various attempts of scholars 
to connect the thoughts and sentiments of TMS to wN. The logical arsenal of 
moral philosophy, of Smith’s as well as of others, sits awkward on the margins 
of Smiths wN—“muted,” in Fleischacker’s expression, or only occasionally 


lending itself to an “immanent critique of everyday life.” 


A Philosophy of Commerce? 


While the terms of moral philosophy lose their luster in wn, the tenses of mor- 
al philosophy occupy prominent positions in the pages of wn. The aorist of 
the present which resided comfortably in the domain of unchanging human 
nature is busy connecting predicates to subjects in this strange new world 
of private “interests and passions” guiding the agents who never intend to 
do so to enhance “the interests of the public.” This creates a rhetorical effect 


49  Fleischacker, On Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,’ 50, 53. 
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of a discourse inherently alien to moral considerations to sound like moral 
philosophy, of covering its not entirely appetizing argument with a facade of 
assuring present-tense statements in indicative mode, which in its most pro- 
nouncedly moralizing moments become, to quote Blaug, “thinly disguised 
ought-statements dressed up as is-statements.”* Such “ought-statements” 
about economic practices take on the appearance of moral judgments, typi- 
cally reprimanding those implicated in monopoly of one kind or another, such 
as the following: 


The monopoly of the colony trade ... like all the other mean and malig- 
nant expedients of the mercantile system, depresses the industry of all 
other countries, but chiefly that of the colonies, without in the least in- 
creasing, but on the contrary diminishing, that of the country in whose 
favour it is established. (WN IVv.vii.c.56) 


This sentence written by the first of the “preaching” economists, as George J. 
Stigler characterizes Smith,” is adorned with adjectives resounding with un- 
mistakable moral overtones. Sonorous as they are, they further thicken the 
ethical ambiguities of commercial societies. Those “mean and malignant expe- 
dients” are called thus not because they are morally reprehensible, but because 
they cripple the “industry” of “countries.” Moreover, detecting the precise cul- 
prit responsible for implementing the said “mean and malignant expedients” 
poses legal as well as moral difficulties, for these are actions undertaken not 
by individuals but by “the mercantile system” itself. To what codes, moral or 
legal, one can appeal to accuse the “system” in such strong language is not as 
transparent as the aorist of the present seems to imply. 

Berating the “system” with denigrating adjectives further complicates 
Smith's own tendency to trust the collective prudence more than the self- 
counsel of private agents themselves, as evidenced by the following remark: 


Though some particular men may sometimes increase their expence very 
considerably though their revenue does not increase at all, we may be 
assured that no class or order of men ever does so; because, though the 
principles of common prudence do not always govern the conduct of ev- 
ery individual, they always influence that of the majority of every class or 
order. (WN I1.ii.36) 


50 Blaug, The Methodology of Economic, 113. 
51 George J. Stigler, The Economist as Preacher and Other Essays (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1982), 4. 
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Since where the “principles of common prudence’ derive their necessity from 
is not established, the logical cohesion of the sentence is less than watertight. 
Undeterred by such neglect, Smith announces in an unperturbed aorist of 
the present that the said “principles ... always influence” the conduct of the 
“majority of every class or order,’ allowing for no exception or variation what- 
soever. But we cannot but ask what happened to the “private interests and 
passions,” which, when left alone, contribute to the common good, without 
ever intending to do so. In one frequently noted passage, Smith explicitly con- 
dones policing the private interests of “a few people” for the sake of gener- 
al benefit. “Paper money may be so regulated,” Smith proposes, “as either to 
confine itself very much to the circulation between the different dealers, or 
to extend itself likewise to a great part of that between the dealers and the 
consumers” (WN I1.ii.89), which opinion he defends vigorously: 


To restrain private people, it may be said, from receiving in payment 
the promissory notes of a banker, for any sum whether great or small, 
when they themselves are willing to receive them; or, to restrain a banker 
from issuing such notes, when all his neighbours are willing to accept of 
them, is a manifest violation of that natural liberty which it is the prop- 
er business of law, not to infringe, but to support. Such regulations may, 
no doubt, be considered as in some respect a violation of natural liber- 
ty. But those exertions of the natural liberty of a few individuals, which 
might endanger the security of the whole society, are, and ought to be, 
restrained by the laws of all governments; of the most free, as well as of 
the most despotical. The obligation of building party walls, in order to 
prevent the communication of fire, is a violation of natural liberty, exact- 
ly of the same kind with the regulations of the banking trade which are 
here proposed. (WN I1.ii.94) 


This may come as an embarrassing message to the neo-liberals of our world 
bent on justifying the “natural liberty” of private interests at any cost and un- 
der all circumstances, but it is also baffling to the careful reader of wN who 
recalls that in many other parts of the book the “laws of ... governments,” never 
free from the dexterous lobbying of monopolists, are frequently denounced for 
their “mean and malignant” policies. As Stigler eloquently puts it, wN may be 
likened to “a stupendous palace erected upon the granite of self-interest,”” but 
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we run into odd niches in this palace which do not seem to respect its stalwart 
founding stone. 

Set in the context of its own time, however, that the language of moral 
philosophy, along with its grammatical features, takes part in Smith’s disqui- 
sition on commerce, providing assistance to its occasional strictures, appears 
hardly exceptionable. The very terms referring to economic actions in Smith’s 
century, such as “industry” or “opulence,” could rarely be neatly segregated 
from their moral connotations referring to human attributes. In Johnson’s 
Dictionary, the definitions of these two words are themselves fairly terse and 
neutral, but the quoted usages imply a certain moralistic approval or disap- 
proval on the part of the energetic compiler. First, “industry,” defined as “dil- 
igence, assiduity, habitual or actual laboriousness,” is illustrated mostly by 
positive quotations, paired with its diametrical opposite, “idleness,” such as 
the following: 


Providence would only initiate mankind into the useful knowledge of her 
treasures, leaving the rest to employ our industry, that we might not live 
like idle loiterers. More. 


By contrast, “opulence” (or “opulency”), which features quite prominently in 
the book and chapter titles of wN (for example, Book 3, “Of the different Prog- 
ress of Opulence in different Nations” and Book 3, Chapter 1, “Of the natural 
Progress of Opulence’), is clouded by moral discomfort intimated by the quot- 
ed usages of the word: 


It must be a discovery of the infinite flatteries that follow youth and opu- 
lency. Shakespeare’s Tim. 

After eight years spent in outward opulency and inward murmur, that it 
was not greater; after vast sums of money and great wealth gotten, he 
died unlamented. Clarendon.” 


Smith, who, we recall, contributed a review of Johnson's Dictionary upon its 
first publication to the short-lived eighteenth-century Edinburgh Review, and 
who later became a member of Johnson’s Club,™ uses “industry” and “idleness” 


53 Johnson, A Dictionary of the English language, n. p. 

54 Smith the critic found fault with the “plan” of Johnson's work, for although the “differ- 
ent significations of word are collected,’ they are “seldom digested into general classes, 
or ranged under the meaning which the word principally expresses” (EPS pp. 232-33). 
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in an a-moral sense to denote the relative scope and velocity of economic ac- 
tivity, as in the following passage on Scotland’s economy: 


We are more industrious than our forefathers; because in the present 
times the funds destined for the maintenance of industry, are much 
greater in proportion to those which are likely to be employed in the 
maintenance of idleness, than they were two or three centuries ago. Our 
ancestors were idle for want of a sufficient encouragement to industry.... 
There was little trade or industry in Edinburgh before the union. When 
the Scotch parliament was no longer to be assembled in it, when it ceased 
to be the necessary residence of the principal nobility and gentry of Scot- 
land, it became a city of some trade and industry. It still continues, how- 
ever, to be the residence of the principal courts of justice in Scotland, of 
the boards of customs and excise, &c. A considerable revenue, therefore, 
still continues to be spent in it. In trade and industry it is much inferior to 
Glasgow, of which the inhabitants are chiefly maintained by the employ- 
ment of capital. (WN I1.iii.12) 


Here we certainly witness a significant semantic change in the sense of “in- 
dustry.” Sitting next to “trade” as its close associate, “industry” in this passage 
foreshadows and contributes to the subsequent evolution of its signification. 
But “idleness” has not been freed from its moral context. In fact, the very neg- 
ativity of its connotation makes it a term that can be easily used to denigrate 
the public institutions of administration and law supported by the revenue of 
the nation. The “maintenance of idleness,” represented by Edinburgh, is made 
to feel ashamed in the company of the “maintenance of industry,” represented 
by Glasgow, whose citizens are “chiefly maintained by the employment of cap- 
ital.” In this binary opposition, then, “industry” signifies nothing else than the 
“employment of capital” itself, a new sense of the word which Johnson's Dictio- 
nary failed to catch up with. Similarly, Tucker, commenting on the same case of 
the transformation of the Scottish capital after the parliamentary union with 
England in 1707, also activates the dichotomy of “industry” vs. “idleness”: 


The range of the meanings or usages of “opulence / opulency” may well be chosen to illus- 
trate such neglect or bias. At times, however, Smith also seems, like Johnson, to frown at 
the vanities of “opulency,” particularly when it adds nothing to “publick opulence.” When 
“aman of fortune” spends his revenue on “frivolous objects, the little ornaments of dress 
and furniture, jewels, trinkets, gewgaws,’ it “frequently indicates, not only a trifling, but a 
base and selfish disposition” (WN 11.iii.42). On Smith's relationship with Johnson and his 
circle, see Ross, The Life of Adam Smith, 251-52. 
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Hence also we come to the true Reason, why the City of Edinburgh, con- 
trary to the Fears and Apprehensions of its Inhabitants, has thriven and 
flourished more since the Union than it did before, viz. It has lost the Res- 
idence of the Court and Parliament, and has got in its Stead, Commerce 
and Manufactures; that is, it has exchanged Idleness for Industry.” 


“Idleness,” for both Smith and Tucker, is a coded term pointing to the often 
counter-productive busybodies in the political institutions, whereas “Industry” 
without further ado is accepted as a word referring to “Commerce and 
Manufactures.’ 

Before both Tucker and Smith liberated “industry” from its moral ballast, 
Mandeville had subjected to clinical bisection the blending of morality with 
economy in the usage of the word: 


Diligence and Industry are often used promiscuously, to signify the same 
thing, but there is a great Difference between them. A poor Wretch may 
want neither Diligence nor Ingenuity, be a saving Pains-taking Man, and 
yet without striving to mend his Circumstances remain contented with 
the Station he lives in; but Industry implies, besides the other Quali- 
ties, a Thirst after Gain, and an Indefatigable Desire of meliorating our 
Condition. 


Mandeville thus severs “Industry” from its cousin “Diligence” by specifying 
its distinctive meaning as that of getting oneself busy to perpetually increase 
one’s material gain, which very well may be read as a celebration, in Laurenz 
Volkmann’s reading, of the “victory of economics over morals.”” But the pecu- 
liar utility of the noun “Industry” in its historical context consisted in its ability 


55 Tucker, Four Tracts on Political and Commercial Subjects, 14. Tucker frequently uses a 
shorthand folk version of this dichotomy, “Bees” vs. “Drones” in his book. For example, 
he writes that “the whole People would take a new Turn; and while Agriculture, and the 
ordinary mechanic Trades became shamefully neglected, the Professions which subsist 
by procuring Amusements and Diversions, and exhibiting Allurements and Temptations, 
would be amazingly increased,—and indeed for a Time enriched; so that from being a 
Nation of Bees producing Honey, they would become a Nation of Drones to eat it up” (12). 

56 Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, vol. 1,244. 

57 Laurenz Volkmann, “Mandeville’s Beehive and Smith’s Invisible Hand: Conflicting Voices 
of Ethics and Economics in Early Industrialism,” in Talking Forward, Talking Back: Critical 
Dialogues with the Enlightenment, ed. Kevin Lee Cope and Riidiger Ahrens (New York: 
AMS Press, 2002), 17. 
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to befriend both political economy and (in the parlance of the period) “moral 
philosophy,” which primarily described rather than prescribe human behavior. 
Hume, for instance, in his essay “Of Interest,” which we quoted in the previous 
chapter for its typographical innovativeness, puts great store on Mandeville’s 
“Thirst after Gain” and its benefits, which emanate from an innate aversion to 
idleness in human nature: 


There is no craving or demand of the human mind more constant and 
insatiable than that for exercise and employment; and this desire seems 
the foundation of most of our passions and pursuits. Deprive a man of 
all business and serious occupation, he runs restless from one amuse- 
ment to another; and the weight and oppression, which he feels from 
idleness, is so great, that he forgets the ruin which must follow him from 
his immoderate expences. Give him a more harmless way of employing 
his mind or body, he is satisfied, and feels no longer that insatiable thirst 
after pleasure. But if the employment you give him be profitable, espe- 
cially if the profit be attached to every particular exertion of industry, 
he has gain so often in his eye, that he acquires, by degrees, a passion for 
it, and knows no such pleasure as that of seeing the daily increase of his 
fortune.” 


Smith tends to tilt towards a more impersonal view of “industry,” as is illustrat- 
ed by the quoted passage above (“industry” made virtually synonymous with 
“the employment of capital”), but at times in wN Smith follows the Humean 
or Mandevillian argument of locating within human nature “the desire of bet- 
tering our condition, a desire which, though generally calm and dispassionate, 
comes with us from the womb, and never leaves us till we go into the grave” 
(WN 11.iii.28). Smith certainly would not have objected to directing that de- 
sire to be “attached to every particular exertion of industry,” as Hume advises. 
Smith’s “desire” for improvement, however, is neither some innate “Thirst after 
Gain,’ nor does it simply pertain to the “passions” for “profit.” The phrase, in 
the context of the chapter where it appears, refers to the particular local case 
of explaining what “prompts” individuals to “save” and enlarge their fortune. 
Its scope is far more comprehensive than the “constant and insatiable” desire 
or “craving” which compels humans to diligently strive to increase profit for its 
own sake. 


58 Hume, “Of Interest,” Political Essays, ed. Knud Haakonssen (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1994), 130. 
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For Smith, “trade and industry” in Edinburgh or elsewhere which keep 
people “industrious” may very well be motivated by “industry” understood 
in the sense of Mandeville’s “Thirst after Gain” or the “Desire of meliorating 
our Condition.” But, as we shall in the next chapter, Smith’s conception of 
“industry” is necessarily connected to the mechanism or technique of the 
“division of labour,” and as such can very well stand aloof from the motives 
of individual agents themselves. The pin makers in the famous opening 
tableau of WN surely are not doing their repetitious work because they abhor 
“idleness” and “thirst after pleasure.” Whether their “Indefatigable Desire of 
Meliorating” their “Condition” will ever be realized, while working hours on 
end at the crammed pin factory, is also doubtful. In the pin manufacturer's 
workshop and elsewhere, the world surveyed by wn is busy cleansing it- 
self of the moral, psychological, and biographical attributes of individuals. 
In this enlarged or abstracted context, “industry” generally refers to an in- 
herently impersonal collective activity of (Tucker’s) “Commerce and Man- 
ufactures” unfolding at a realm which subsumes the “Desire” or “craving” 
of individuals. “Industry” in this revised sense, in fact, can even be at odds 
with the individual agent’s “Industry” in the sense of “Thirst after Gain.” The 
“unavoidable partiality” of the directors of chartered corporations “to par- 
ticular branches of the manufacturer,” Smith observes, “necessarily breaks, 
more or less, that natural proportion which would otherwise establish itself 
between judicious industry and profit, and which, to the general industry of 
the country, is of all encouragements the greatest and the most effectual” 
(WN V.i.e.40). The word “industry” itself seems quite industrious indeed, as 
it has to discharge the duty of referring to many different things. 

To return to the verbs from this most interesting noun “industry,” we find 
that the present-tense verbs are used in the last quotation, “necessarily breaks” 
and “is ... the greatest,” in collocation with “industry,” now released from its 
older sense signifying a particular moral disposition. The aspectual function of 
these verbs, therefore, has to be different from that of the aorist propositions 
of moral philosophy. wn imports from moral philosophy the aorist of the pres- 
ent to elucidate the workings of a social mechanism which eludes the purview 
of morality concerned with the merit or demerit of personal deeds. The im- 
portance of the role assigned to the present tense indicative in this operation 
can be demonstrated by comparing the sentences of wn with those in Smith’s 
other writings. The argument that the rich inadvertently but ultimately benefit 
the poor can also be found in TMs and in his lectures given to the students of 
Glasgow University. First, we read Smith the writer on ethics stating the case in 
its native aorist of the present: 
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It is to no purpose, that the proud and unfeeling landlord views his exten- 
sive fields, and without a thought for the wants of his brethren, in imag- 
ination consumes himself the whole harvest that grows upon them ... 
The capacity of his stomach bears no proportion to the immensity of his 
desires, and will receive no more than that of the meanest peasant. The 
rest he is obliged to distribute among those, who prepare, in the nicest 
manner, that little which he himself makes use of, among those who fit 
up the palace in which this little is to be consumed, among those who 
provide and keep in order all the different baubles and trinkets, which 
are employed in the ceconomy of greatness; all of whom thus derive from 
his luxury and caprice, that share of the necessaries of life, which they 
would in vain have expected from his humanity or his justice ... The rich 
only select from the heap what is most precious and agreeable. They con- 
sume little more than the poor, and in spite of their natural selfishness 
and rapacity, though they mean only their own conveniency, though the 
sole end which they propose from the labours of all the thousands whom 
they employ, be the gratification of their own vain and insatiable desires, 
they divide with the poor the produce of all their improvements. They are 
led by an invisible hand to make nearly the same distribution of the nec- 
essaries of life, which would have been made, had the earth been divided 
into equal portions among all its inhabitants, and thus without intend- 
ing it, without knowing it, advance the interest of the society, and afford 
means to the multiplication of the species. (TMS Iv.i.10) 


In this passage, famous in its own right as the earlier instance of presenting the 
“invisible hand,” we note how the terms injected with value judgment—such 


ne 


as “proud and unfeeling,” “luxury and caprice,” “natural selfishness and rapaci- 


» a 


ty, 
verbs that delineate the path of the “interest of society” prevailing over the pet- 


vain and insatiable desires”— feel at home as partners of the present-tense 


tiness of the “proud and unfeeling landlord,” thanks to the natural limitation 
of the “capacity of his stomach.” The form of the verbs endorses this salutary 
paradox as a dictum that recognizes no exception—everyone belonging to this 
category of “the rich” does so at all times. The passage steps down from the 
certainty of the indicative mode only to refer to the improbable supposition of 
“would have been made.” The earth was definitely not divided equally among 
all human creatures, but moral philosophy confirms that the outcome is “near- 
ly the same” on the strength of its knowledge of human nature. 

Smith’s lectures at Glasgow propound a similar doctrine but the statements 
are carried by verbs that are less serene and more earth-bound, with frequent 
insertion of phrases moderating the self-confidence of their present tenses: 
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.. [A] country where manufactures are carried on a small part of this 
manufactured produce will bring a great quantity of unmanufactured, 
which may supply their present necessities or employ their industry so as 
to procure more in futurity. So that in the present state of things a man 
of a great fortune is rather of advantage than dissadvantage to the state, 
providing that there is a graduall descent of fortunes betwixt these great 
ones and others of the least and lowest fortunes ... 

But although in this present condition it would be very unnecessary 
and even detrimentall to crush all such overgrown fortunes, yet in the 
ancient times the case was very different. The wisest men were always 
of opinion that these overgrown fortunes were very detrimentall to the 
interest of the community. They looked on these wealthy men as the ob- 
jects of their dread and aversion, as so many monsters who consumed 
what should have supported a great number of free citizens. Their fears 
... were well grounded. (LJ [A] iii.139-140) 


Obviously, the transcripts of his lectures compiled by students have a dif- 
ferent status from the edited words of published books. The “evidence” of 
lectures put together by “anonymous transcriber(s),” as Winch cautions, is 
“partial and inadequate.” The passage nonetheless serves to highlight how 
carefully the sentences are chiseled by Smith in the passage from TMs to 
enhance the tone of its philosophical universality by stringently erasing all 
acknowledgement of relative variability. By contrast, in the lecture tran- 
script, a “man of great fortune is rather of advantage than disadvantage” not 
under all circumstances but only in those states whose disparity in income 
describes a smooth gradation. When such conditions were not met, as in the 
“ancient times,” those possessed of inordinate wealth were looked upon by 
the “wisest men” as “the objects of their dread and aversion.” Furthermore, 
by opening the temporal register of the verb phrases to the past tense in the 
second paragraph, the lecturer can afford to let his speech step down from 
the timelessness of the “invisible hand” passage in TMs to the realm of con- 
tingent actuality. 

As we move on to WN, we find that the sentences have freed themselves 
from the moderating and modifying devices of his Glasgow lectures, such as 
“in the present state of things,” and the constraining conditional clauses such 
as “providing that there is.” Having trimmed itself into a more translucent 
syntax, the passages about the rich serving the community at large in Smith’s 


59 Winch, Adam Smith’s Politics, 65. 
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second work ensconces itself, in the manner of TMs, behind the aorist of the 
present, redolent of moral certitude and garnished with a pinch of plain but 
mathematical certitude: 


The rich man consumes no more food than his poor neighbour. In quality 
it may be very different, and to select and prepare it may require more 
labour and art; but in quantity it is very nearly the same. But compare 
the spacious palace and great wardrobe of the one, with the hovel and 
the few rags of the other, and you will be sensible that the difference be- 
tween their cloathing, lodging and houshold furniture, is almost as great 
in quantity as it is in quality. The desire of food is limited in every man by 
the narrow capacity of the human stomach; but the desire of the conve- 
niencies and ornaments of building, dress, equipage, and houshold fur- 
niture, seems to have no limit or certain boundary. Those, therefore, who 
have the command of more food than they themselves can consume, are 
always willing to exchange the surplus, or, what is the same thing, the 
price of it, for gratifications of this other kind. What is over and above 
satisfying the limited desire, is given for the amusement of those desires 
which cannot be satisfied, but seem to be altogether endless. The poor, in 
order to obtain food, exert themselves to gratify those fancies of the rich, 
and to obtain it more certainly, they vie with one another in the cheap- 
ness and perfection of their work. The number of workmen increases 
with the increasing quantity of food, or with the growing improvement 
and cultivation of the lands; and as the nature of their business admits of 
the utmost subdivisions of labour, the quantity of materials which they 
can work up, increases in a much greater proportion than their numbers. 
(WN I.xi.c.7) 


The argument contained in the passage is really an enthymeme, since the 
premise itself has a glaring weakness. The parity in quantity of the food con- 
sumed by the rich and the poor does not mean their monetary worth is the 
same. The rich spend infinitely more on what they eat and drink, particularly 
when the labor cost of preparing and serving the dinner is also taken into ac- 
count. The rich spend their “surplus” income for luxury goods, but that “sur- 
plus” by no means can be linked neatly to the surplus “quantity” of food they 
are unable to consume. Even so, the enthymeme commands a greater “sci- 
entific’ overtone than the earlier texts. “Knowledge,” indeed, appears to have 
become “Mechanical,” as North noticed nearly a century before wn. All po- 
tentially judgmental terms are excised here. The writer of this passage has no 
interest in labeling the rich as “proud and unfeeling” or in condemning their 
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desires as “vain and insatiable.” Instead of “baubles and trinkets,” we read here 
only of the “gratifications of this other kind” than that of their daily bread. 
It is simply a matter of certain species of desires having “no limit or certain 
boundary,’ unlike that for food. The workings of the “invisible hand” have also 
been updated with economic enthymeme. The “rich man consumes no more 
food than his poor neighbor,’ but they can “exchange the surplus, or, what is 
the same thing, the price of it, for gratifications” of luxury goods, which in turn 
creates work for the poor, who vie to attain the “cheapness and perfection of 
their work” to cater to the rich man’s fancy. While the former book underscores 
the distribution side of the equation, wn highlights the voluntary competition 
of the poor but industrious producers, who “exert themselves to gratify those 
fancies of the rich, and to obtain it more certainly.” In lieu of the moral premise 
of the rich necessarily being proud and vain, the passage adorns itself with a 
mathematical proposition that the “number of workmen increases with the 
increasing quantity of food.’ 

In another version of Smith’s Glasgow lectures the argument about the rich 
nourishing the poor inadvertently is similarly encased in mathematical figures 
and calculation: 


The inequality of fortune seemed at first a misfortune and laws were 
made against it. £10 per ann. is reckoned the necessary expence of one 
man. A landed gentlemen who has £10,000 per ann. spends what would 
maintain a 1000 men. At first sight we are apt to conceive him a monster 
who eats up the food of so many, but if we attend to it he is really usefull, 
and he eats or wears no more than the rest; £10 serves him too, and his 
£10,000 maintains a thousand people who are employed in refining his 
£10 by an infinity of ways so as to make it worth the whole. This gives 
room for all kinds of manufactures. (LJ [B] 139) 


The enthymeme is as spurious as the one in wN. Thanks to the ten thousand 
pounds he can spend on his dinner, the rich man’s ten pounds worth of food- 
stuff tastes far superior to the poor man’s ten pounds worth. If both the rich 
and poor consume the same ten pounds worth, they do so only at the level of 
raw material (and even this would rarely be the case, as any supermarket shop- 
per will point out) and not that of the cooked dishes. But the dazzling figures, 
attended by the present tenses, cover up the porous enthymeme. It is a math- 
ematical aorist of the present, which, without erecting itself on precise math- 
ematical calculations, launches an arithmetical rhetoric. In wy, although the 
persuasive force of numerals is not too frequently mobilized, a mathematical 
mode of reasoning, as we shall discuss in chapter 5, adds force to some pivotal 
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moments of its arguments, such as the one quoted above. “[A]s the nature 
of their business admits of the utmost subdivisions of labour, the quantity of 
materials which they can work up, increases in a much greater proportion than 
their numbers,” and does so in the indicative mode of “Mechanical,” and not 
moral, philosophy. How does “the quantity of materials” increase in what “pro- 
portion”? The precise calculation of these estimated changes—which would 
trigger the mathematical ingenuity of the economists of later generations—is 
a question that disturbs not the sense of immutable objectivity the rhetoric of 
the tense yields. 

Steuart’s An Inquiry into the Principles of Political Œconomy: Being an Essay 
on the Science of Domestic Policy in Free Nations (1767), a work as broad-scoped 
and long-breathed as wN published nine years later, presents a similar but in 
fact an alternative path to that chosen by Smith, not only in terms of its argu- 
ments but also in its manner of presentation. Smith seemed to have savored 
a rather pungent sense of rivalry towards “Sir James Stewarts Book,’ which he 
vowed to refute in one of his letters: “Without once mentioning it, I flatter my- 
self, that every false principle in it, will meet with a clear and distinct confuta- 
tion in mine” (Corr. 132). Smith at least kept his promise that he would never 
“once” mention Steuart in wN, although the editors of the standard edition 
have tracked many comparable passages in their introduction and editori- 
al glosses." Smith’s dismissive and hostile attitude towards Steuart notwith- 
standing, what Steuart advises in the “Preface” to his masterpiece resonates 
with persuasive appeal. Steuart warned that the “great danger of running into 
error upon particular points relating to this subject, proceeds from our viewing 
them in a light too confined,” and from our “not attending to the influence of 
concomitant circumstances, which render general rules of little use”® Aware 
of this danger, Steuart’s present-tense generalizations declare their status as 
“principles” that pretend not to be taken as “institutions.” They may sound 


60 Mary Poovey accuses Smith of having manipulated numerical abstractions to bolster his 
“a priori assumptions” about the “market system,” and to present to the “legislators” the 
“system ... as it should” be. Moreover, she detects a “predilection for numbers” revealing 
itself in the “tables and in the countless less graphically marked uses of numbers” in wN. 
Numbers are mobilized, according to her, “wherever he wants to make the market come 
alive.” Mary Poovey, A History of the Modern Fact: Problems of Knowledge in the Sciences of 
Wealth and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1998), 216, 243, 242. 

61 Only the first volume of Steuart’s work was found among Smith’s collections after his 
death, moreover. See Bonar, A Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith, 182. 

62 Steuart, An Inquiry into the Principles of Political Œconomy, vol. 1, xii. 

63 Ibid., vol. 1, x. 
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like aorist maxims, but the writer regularly moderates their universality by 
making concessions to the “influence of concomitant circumstances.’ “When 
lands are improved, the simplification of agriculture,” as Steuart specifies one 
of the “principles” of political economy, “is a necessary concomitant of indus- 
try, because diminishing expence is the only method of gaining a preference at 
market.” This proposition Steuart immediately qualifies by an admission of its 
limitation, of its inability to claim a philosophical universality: 


Whether industry has done hurt to population, by augmenting the rela- 
tive, and diminishing the absolute produce of agriculture; or whether it has 
done good to it, by encouraging the science in general, and extending the 
exercise of it over the face of the earth, is a matter of fact which I shall leave 
to others, better informed than I am, to determine. For my own part, I be- 
lieve that thousands of examples may be found of the one and the other. 


The myriad matters of fact are the ultimate jurors in this court of investigation, 
and their verdict cannot be predicted.® 

Smith’s “clear and distinct confutation” of Steuart entailed a rejection of 
his predecessor's reluctance to conflate “principles” and “institutions,” and of 
his deference to the “thousands of examples” taken from the realm of facts. 
The present tenses used in the sentences of WN to predicate general truths 
about commercial societies and national economies serve to cloak the indica- 
tive statements that imitate the “institutions” of moral philosophy, as we have 
seen so far. Yet WN deploys other authorities besides that of moral discourse, 
as the aorist of the present presuming mathematical certainty in the passag- 
es above hints. Mathematical arguments protect their claim to veracity by 
restricting the variables through the conditional clauses launched by “if” or 
“when.” Specifying the conditions is also important in discussing the wealth 
of nations, for whether something is true in one, or some, or in all countries 
has to be clarified if the statement aims to attain validity as a meaningful ac- 
count of actual societies. Stock owners behave in a predetermined pattern, in 
the following passage, but at least two premises restrict the universality of the 


64 Ibid, vol. 1, 178. 

65 Orat times “principles” almost sound like “descriptions” with no clear distinction to be 
made between the two, for both defer to the superior authority of empirical observation. 
“Experience shews,” Steuart characteristically observes, “that in a new-discovered coun- 
try, merchants constantly find some article or other of its productions, which turns out to 
a great account in commerce.” Ibid., vol. 1, 251. 
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conclusion—first, it must be a country where “there is tolerable security,’ and 
second, it must also be a country where “every man of common understand- 
ing” will “endeavour to employ whatever stock he can command in procuring 
either present enjoyment or future profit”: 


If it is employed in procuring present enjoyment, it is a stock reserved 
for immediate consumption. If it is employed in procuring future profit, 
it must procure this profit either by staying with him, or by going from 
him. In the one case it is a fixed, in the other it is a circulating capital. A 
man must be perfectly crazy who, where there is tolerable security, does 
not employ all the stock which he commands, whether it be his own 
or borrowed of other people, in some one or other of those three ways. 
(WN I1.i.30) 


If aman does not choose any of these three options, he deserves to be ostra- 
cized as a lunatic, but then, being “perfectly crazy” may not be the only conse- 
quence of not belonging to the category of “man of common understanding.’ 
The premise of “tolerable security,” though repeated, as much begs questions 
as answers them, for “tolerable security” for one breed of stock owners may 
be considered intolerable by those whose interests clash with them, strictly 
according to their own “common understanding.” The strain on the logic of 
the sentence, which has to brave the vicissitudes of contingencies of time and 
place, seems to burst into the subjunctive phrase, “must be perfectly crazy.” 
In other instances, Smith dictates maxims explicitly as “ought-statements,” 
such as the “maxims with regard to taxes in general” (WN v.ii.b.2), inserted 
into the last Book of wn. One of them proclaims, “Every tax ought to be so 
contrived as both to take out and to keep out of the pockets of the people as 
little as possible, over and above what it brings into the public treasury of 
the state” (WN v.ii.b.6). The categorical imperative of “every tax ought to be” 
soars to the lofty height of philosophical universality, but it also reveals how 
it has to cut itself off from the world of indicative present tense, that of the 
‘{s-statements,” which can as readily evade that “ought” as heed it. The pecu- 
liar authority or beauty of the rhetoric created by the aorist of the present 
consists in its maintaining that fine, if insecure, balance between description 
and prescription, treading the threshold of the legislative supremacy of the 
“ought-statements.” 

That delicate tuning of the aorist of the present in WN, however, faces mul- 
tiple challenges offered by “thousands of examples.” At times the verbs need 
to invite the auxiliaries which amplify the generalizing pontency of the verbs. 
When a “maxim” on calculating the rate of profit is proposed, for instance, the 
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auxiliary “may” constantly convoys the verb to protect it from the skirmishes 
of factual exceptions: 


But though it may be impossible to determine, with any degree of precision, 
what are or were the average profits of stock, either in the present, or in 
antient times, some notion may be formed of them from the interest of 
money. It may be laid down as a maxim, that wherever a great deal can 
be made by the use of money, a great deal will commonly be given for the 
use of it; and that wherever little can be made by it, less will commonly be 
given for it. According, therefore, as the usual market rate of interest varies 
in any country, we may be assured that the ordinary profits of stock must 
vary with it, must sink as it sinks, and rise as it rises. (WN 1.ix.4) 


In many other passages where no “maxims” are directly delivered to the reader, 
when the discussion reaches some moment of generalization, the conditional 
auxiliary of “would” keeps pace with the indicative statements, taking a step or 
two back from the self-certainty of the present tenses: 


If in the same neighbourhood, there was any employment evidently 
either more or less advantageous than the rest, so many people would 
crowd into it in the one case, and so many would desert it in the other, 
that its advantages would soon return to the level of other employments. 
This at least would be the case in a society where things were left to fol- 
low their natural course where there was perfect liberty, and where every 
man was perfectly free both to chuse what occupation he thought proper, 
and to change it as often as he thought proper. (WN 1.x.1) 


The argument advanced by this passage does not deviate from the leitmotif of 
WN that the unintended social advantages are brought about by private “inter- 
ests” pursuing their objectives, but the verb phrases register a different tempo- 
rality and factuality from what the present tenses in the indicative mode enact. 
The subjunctive “would be” and the conditional “were left” evoke a hypothetical 
situation, which cannot in itself present any actual local address or chronology. 

Smith's variegated, or if you will, hesitant deployment of modes and tens- 
es, at once “Didactick” and “Rhetoricall” in its orientation, can also be con- 
trasted to Hume’s essays on commerce and money. Although Hume's writings 
prefigure many of the arguments and ideas contained in wn, they display the 
writer’s intellectual complacency, permissible to an “essay” format no doubt, in 
building a smooth but unverified connection from human nature to economic 
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action in the aorist of the present, which then is supplemented by a statement 
that applies it to all “civilized” nations of the world: 


Every thing in the world is purchased by labour; and our passions are 
the only causes of labour. When a nation abounds in manufactures and 
mechanic arts, the proprietors of land, as well as the farmers, study agri- 
culture as a science, and redouble their industry and attention. The su- 
perfluity, which arises from their labour, is not lost; but is exchanged with 
manufactures for those commodities, which men’s luxury now makes 
them covet. By this means, land furnishes a great deal more of the nec- 
essaries of life, than what suffices for those who cultivate it. In times of 
peace and tranquillity, this superfluity goes to the maintenance of manu- 
facturers, and the improvers of liberal arts. But it is easy for the public to 
convert many of these manufacturers into soldiers, and maintain them 
by that superfluity, which arises from the labour of the farmers. Accord- 
ingly we find, that this is the case in all civilized governments.” 


The undoubted merit of Smith’s approach lies in his reluctance to build such 
undisturbed progress from moral to social to political explanations with non- 
chalant suavity. However much Smith may agree with the essential blueprint of 
Hume's appraisal of the diverse advantages of the “superfluity” of industry, as we 
have seen above, he does not jump to the conclusion that such maxim pertains 
to “all civilized governments.’ In reading wN, we meet with neatly trimmed pas- 
sages riveted by the aorist of the present, but they are outnumbered by those 
peppered with modifications by auxiliaries. Let us return to our corn dealer as a 
test case, for his avarice, in the quotation we have examined earlier (WN Iv.v.b.3), 
was no cause for concern. This assuring message the aorist of the present com- 
municated without any auxiliaries or modal variations. Numerous paragraphs 
after the one quoted earlier, however, we find a passage seeking to reinforce the 
argument, but it does so in a manner that concedes that the temporality of the 
verb phrases cannot always be kept calm and unperturbed: 


But if a merchant ever buys up corn, either going to a particular market or 
in a particular market, in order to sell it again soon after in the same mar- 
ket, it must be because he judges that the market cannot be so liberally 
supplied through the whole season as upon that particular occasion, and 
that the price, therefore, must soon rise. If he judges wrong in this, and 


66 Hume, “Of Commerce,” Political Essays, 99. 
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if the price does not rise, he not only loses the whole profit of the stock 
which he employs in this manner, but a part of the stock itself, by the ex- 
pence and loss which necessarily attend the storing and keeping of corn. 
He hurts himself, therefore, much more essentially than he can hurt even 
the particular people whom he may hinder from supplying themselves 
upon that particular market day, because they may afterwards supply 
themselves just as cheap upon any other market day ... The interest of the 
corn merchant makes him study to do this as exactly as he can; and as no 
other person can have either the same interest, or the same knowledge, 
or the same abilities to do it so exactly as he, this most important opera- 
tion of commerce ought to be trusted entirely to him; or, in other words, 
the corn trade, so far at least as concerns the supply of the home-market, 
ought to be perfectly free. (WN Iv.v.b.25) 


The special pleading on behalf of the merchant who corners the market mo- 
bilizes the auxiliary of “must be’—“it must be because he judges.’ The poten- 
tially contentious apology that the wholesaler manipulating the market will 
hurt himself more than the buyers of bread likewise needs the auxiliary “may” 
to moderate its assertion—“whom he may hinder.” How could the higher price 
fail to “hinder” the consumers from buying their food at the price they can 
afford? But the customers “may afterwards supply themselves just as cheap 
upon any other market day,” goes the argument. They may, but equally, they 
may not. But the subjunctive mode of the verb phrase exempts the sentence 
from any further liability. Having passed this difficult terrain of the argument, 
Smith marches on towards the final maxim, “the corn trade ... ought to be per- 
fectly free.” Yet this course of the argument rests on the fragile assumption of 
“it must be.” What fortifies the brittle grounds of the subjunctive is the univer- 
salizing posture of the indicative present of “makes him study.” Cloaking and 
mending the knots in the enthymeme of this and other paragraphs of wn is 
the mission assigned to the aorist of the present. The rhetoric of this particular 
tense creates the effect of a predication that “knows no distinctions either of 
Past or of Future, but is every where and always invariably one,’ as Harris de- 
fined the tense. Smith’s “aorist” or boundless assertions are bold and sonorous, 
but the shadow of the past and present variations, of Steuart’s “thousands of 
examples,” threatens the serenity of their immutability, as we shall see in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER 3 


“Hence the Origin”: Tenses of History, 
Conjectural and Actual 


In Search of the “Causes” 


The title of wn places the two words “nature” and “causes” together as the ob- 
jects of its “inquiry.” As we saw in the previous chapter, “moral philosophy” 
cannot by itself establish the “causes” of economic action in the “nature” of 
human passion or self-interest. The “nature and causes” of the wealth of na- 
tions, if so, would then have to be searched for elsewhere than in the individual 
human heart. For instance, whatever may be the underlying motive of a person 
disposed or compelled to take part in economic activity, he or she cannot do 
without money in dealing with the butcher, the baker, or the brewer. Money 
respects no philosophy, whether moral or commercial. Money resides in the 
realm of facts which owns no duty to justify its mode of existence to philoso- 
phy.' Yet Smith the philosopher of commerce feels it incumbent upon him to 
detect and identify the “causes” of the omnipresence of money in all civilized 
societies. What he proposes as the likely reasons we shall discuss later in this 
chapter, but first, we quote the passage from which the title of this chapter 
is taken. Without the “institution of coined money,” observes Smith, “people 
must always have been liable to the grossest frauds and impositions.” Upon this 
premise, he makes the following inference: 


To prevent such abuses, to facilitate exchanges, and thereby to encourage 
all sorts of industry and commerce, it has been found necessary, in all 
countries that have made any considerable advances towards improve- 
ment, to affix a publick stamp upon certain quantities of such particular 


1 If one wishes to refute this statement by instantly recalling Georg Simmel’s Philosophy of 
Money, we can instantly remind our critic that despite the title, Simmel uses “money,” in 
the words of the philosopher himself, “simply as a means, a material or an example for 
the presentation of relations” concerned with the “ultimate values and things of impor- 
tance in all that is human.” It is, in other words, not quite a philosophy of money but of 
money-using humans’ “inner world.’ George Simmel, The Philosophy of Money, ed. David 
Frisby, trans. Tom Bottomore, David Frisby, and Kaethe Mengelberg, 3rd ed. (London: 


Routledge, 2004), 55, 54- 
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metals, as were in those countries commonly made use of to purchase 
goods. Hence the origin of coined money, and of those publick offices 
called mints. (WN 1.iv.7) 


We have seen in the previous chapter how the aorist of the present serves to 
enact rhetorically the effect of universality, even when logic cannot always de- 
fend its pretensions to be immutable. The tense that stands opposed to the 
aorist of the present suitable for “Didactick and the Rhetoricall’ discourses 
would seem to be above all the past simple of “narrative” discourses, to use 
Smith’s classification once more, which speaks of things that have clear tem- 
poral circumference. But as the passage above illustrates, the tenses of factu- 
al account in WN are not unified by the past tense. In fact, the predominant 
tense in this sample is the present perfect, “has been” and “have made.” The 
rhetorical and logical implications of this particular tense we shall examine 
in the next chapter. Suffice it to point out here that one finds a variety of tens- 
es and modes in Smith's historical narration. The indicative mode is not the 
only grammatical form the verbs assume, for the premise itself is a subjunc- 
tive surmise of “must always have been.” Assisted by these combined forces of 
different grammatical markers, assertions can be made about “all countries” 
in a broad cosmopolitan gesture, as the linear temporality of the history of 
stamped coin is itself stamped with causality. “Hence the origin,” proclaims 
the inquirer of the “nature and causes” of money. All this has the appearance 
of sturdy factuality thanks to the form of the verb phrases, yet the argument 
is really an enthymeme that considers as the real cause the possible cause in- 
ferred from the effect.” Since coins are minted by “all” civilized countries, they 
must have been done for reasons of sound policy, Smith suggests. But coins 
may have come into being due to some other necessary or accidental causes. 
Not having refuted this possible objection, the verb phrase “has been found 
necessary” proposes its certainty. The rhetoric of the enthymeme in this and 
other instances of the “narrative” discourse constituting “the luxuriant foliage 
of illustrative fact,” as Schumpeter put it, which takes up large segments of 
wN, is as dependent on the grammatical form of the verbs as the rhetoric of 
the “Didactick and the Rhetoricall’ discourses modelled on moral philosophy. 

Money, however, is not what the author of wn considers to be the primal 
cause or origin of “industry and commerce.” Smith launches the main body 
of his work with a short paragraph consisting of a single sentence, which 


2 See Aristotle, Rhetorica, 1399b. 
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announces the beginning of the monumental work by identifying one likely 
source of wealth: 


The greatest improvement in the productive powers of labour, and the 
greater part of the skill, dexterity, and judgment with which it is any 
where directed, or applied, seem to have been the effects of the division 
of labour. (WN I.i.1) 


“In the beginning was the Deed,” rather than the “Word,” as Wolfgang von 
Goethe’s Faust re-phrases the opening of the Gospel of John.” That “Deed,” for 
Smith, is the “division of labour.” Yet this beginning which causes the “greatest 
improvement” is not a past historical incident, but something that continues 
to happen and to begin again. In the third paragraph this permanent causation 
of wealth is narrated in the present tense as what presumably takes place here 
and now: “One man draws out the wire, another straights it, a third cuts it, a 
fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for receiving the head.” The paratac- 
tic clauses riding the light vessel of the present tense indicative support the 
thesis. Moreover, the description draws sustenance from the authority of the 
writer’s own personal experience: 


I have seen a small manufactory of this kind where ten men only were 
employed, and where some of them consequently performed two or 
three distinct operations. But though they were very poor, and therefore 
but indifferently accommodated with the necessary machinery, they 
could, when they exerted themselves, make among them about twelve 
pounds of pins in a day. (WN 1.i.3) 


The source of wealth is discovered as something present rather than one that 
took place at some remote historical past. The past tense used here (“were em- 
ployed,” “performed,” and “could ... make”) carries not much historical weight, 
since they are not that much removed in their rhetorical mission from the de- 
straights” and “cuts.” Being neither clearly 
historical nor axiomatic, the description of the unidentified pin factory ushers 


nu 


scriptive present simple of “draws, 


in a sweeping generalization, employing the aorist of the present, about the 
universal virtue of the division of labor: 


3 Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Selected Poetry, trans. David Luke (London: Penguin, 2005), 
113-14. 
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In every other art and manufacture, the effects of the division of labour 
are similar to what they are in this very trifling one; though, in many of 
them, the labour can neither be so much subdivided, nor reduced to so 
great a simplicity of operation. The division of labour, however, so far as 
it can be introduced, occasions, in every art, a proportionable increase of 
the productive powers of labour. (WN 1.i.4) 


The proposition that the “division of labour ... occasions” the “increase of the 
productive powers of labour” embraces “every art” of the present moment. This 
ongoing causality, however, is also as old as civilization itself, for it stretches far 
back in time to the earliest stages of economic activity: 


[W]hen the division of labour first began to take place, this power of 
exchanging must frequently have been very much clogged and embar- 
rassed in its operations. One man, we shall suppose, has more of a certain 
commodity than he himself has occasion for, while another has less. The 
former consequently would be glad to dispose of, and the latter to pur- 
chase, a part of this superfluity. (WN 1.iv.2) 


The rather awkward expression of the first clause, “the division of labour 
first began to take place,” posits the normally singular temporal aspect of 
the phrasal verb “to take place” as a process of multiple beginnings mutu- 
ally linked to form a series starting from the “first” occurrence. The tem- 
porality of the “first began” seems to be “floating in their duration and 
continuance,” to quote Maittaire’s specification of the past simple,* even 
though the indicative past tense of “began” refers to a discrete event. Yet 
the definiteness of “first began” is instantly qualified by “we shall suppose,” 
requesting the readers to activate their imagination. This curious and in- 
deed creative combination of tenses and modes at the beginning of Smith’s 
investigation of political economy begins elsewhere in those works that 
came before WN. We will leave wn for a while to survey this history of 


4 Maittaire, The English Grammar, 63. The past tense indicative in English, not being bound 
by the distinction in French between passé simple, passé composé, and imparfait, may be less 
precise than French, but by the same token it can be more flexible. The imparfait is some- 
what similar to the English past progressive, according Arie Molendijk, due to its feature of 
“ongoingness.” See Arie Molendijk, “The Imparfait of French and the Past Progressive of En- 
glish,” in Crosslinguistic Views on Tense, Aspect and Modality, ed. Bart Hollebrandse, Angeliek 
van Hout, and Co Vet (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 2005), 126-27. 
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mixed historical tenses in other texts, including Smith’s other published or 
transcribed works. 

First to be assessed is Smith’s essay on the origin of language, which we 
met in chapter 1. Smith’s treatise on language, “Considerations Concerning 
the First Formation of Languages,” as its full title states, depicts in its very first 
paragraph an imagined situation at some remote early stage of human pre- 
history. The “first formation” of nouns, Smith believes, must have served as 
“one of the first steps towards the formation of language.’ How did it happen? 
There is no hard evidence about how language came to be born, but then we 
can “suppose” what it might have been like: 


Two savages, who had never been taught to speak, but had been bred up 
remote from the societies of men, would naturally begin to form that lan- 
guage by which they would endeavour to make their mutual wants intel- 
ligible to each other, by uttering certain sounds, whenever they meant to 
denote certain objects ... Afterwards, when the more enlarged experience 
of these savages had led them to observe, and their necessary occasions 
obliged them to make mention of other caves, and other trees, and other 
fountains, they would naturally bestow, upon each of those new objects, 
the same name, by which they had been accustomed to express the sim- 
ilar object they were first acquainted with. The new objects had none of 
them any name of its own, but each of them exactly resembled another 
object, which had such an appellation. It was impossible that those sav- 
ages could behold the new objects, without recollecting the old ones; and 
the name of the old ones, to which the new bore so close a resemblance. 
When they had occasion, therefore, to mention, or to point out to each 
other, any of the new objects, they would naturally utter the name of the 
correspondent old one, of which the idea could not fail, at that instant, 
to present itself to their memory in the strongest and liveliest manner. 
(“Languages” 1) 


Stewart later dubbed Smith’s hypothetical reconstruction of origins “Theoreti- 
cal or Conjectural History,’ which supplements “by conjecture” the lack of his- 
torical evidence about those events which took place before “many of the most 
important steps of their progress have been made” and recorded. The absence 
of factual data is overcome by inferences from “the principles of their nature, 
and the circumstances of their external situation” of the process by which an 
event “may have been” produced. The “circumstances of their external situ- 
ation” can be gathered from “the detached facts which travels and voyages 
afford us” about the savages and barbarians, which may “frequently serve as 
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land-marks to our speculations,” says Stewart.° In making this remark Stewart 
echoes John Millar’s vindication of the reliability of conjectural history as a 
method of inquiry. “Our information,” admits Millar, “with regard to the state 
of mankind in the rude parts of the world, is chiefly derived from the relations 
of travellers, whose character and situation in life, neither set them above the 
suspicion of being easily deceived, nor of endeavouring to misrepresent the 
facts which they have related.” Their report, therefore, should always be taken 
with a grain of salt, but by critically examining the “relater” and by comparing 
different accounts, “we are able to add the reasons of those particular customs 
which have been uniformly reported,’ and when we do so, “the evidence be- 
comes as complete as the nature of thing will admit.’ Measured by Millar's 
criterion, the two “savages” of Smith's conjectural history can hardly be said to 
be anything more than purely speculative beings, “who had never been taught 
to speak, but had been bred up remote from the societies of men.” It is quite 
unlikely that such human specimen would be found in the facts reported by 
“travels and voyages.” Apart from their utter lack of language, this pair of prim- 
itives are totally isolated, whereas the average “savages” will live in tribes made 
up of more than two persons. Moreover, Smith’s hypothetical “savages” boast 
superb learning ability and splendid memory. “It was impossible that those 
savages could behold the new objects, without recollecting the old ones; and 
the name of the old ones, to which the new bore so close a resemblance.” But 
surely it is quite possible that some savages will fail to detect resemblances of 
the new objects to the old ones, or frequently forget the old names. Undeterred 
by such potential objection, which it certainly invites, the verb phrases of the 
passage combine the suppositional mode such as “would naturally begin” and 
the indicative mode such as “It was impossible” to construct a gallant conjec- 
tural history. 


5 Stewart, “Life of Adam Smith,” 1.45-48. Not all commentators on Smith are pleased with 
Stewart's adjective of “conjectural.” D. D. Raphael, for one, finds it “misleading” in that, strictly 
speaking, it is applicable only to Smith’s essay on language and not to his other works. D. D. 
Raphael, Adam Smith (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1985), 106-7. Interestingly, Smith 
the lecturer on rhetoric voiced a strong suspicion of such conjectural history: “The facts must 
be real, otherwise they will not assist us in our future conduct, by pointing out the means to 
avoid or produce any event. Feigned Events and the causes contrived for them, as they did 
not exist, can not inform us of what happened in former times, nor of consequence assist us 
in a plan of future conduct” (LRBL ii.18). 

6 John Millar, The Origin of the Distinction of Ranks, ed. Aaron Garrett (Indianapolis: Liberty 
Fund, 2006), go. 
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Smith’s conjectured narrative of how language came to be born is marked 
with a remarkable degree of faith in the capacity of the conjecturing mind, 
which feels confident enough to reject the traditional Judeo-Christian doc- 
trine of God endowing Adam with the full ability to speak, as well as the privi- 
lege of naming the animals and his “helpe meet” Eve.’ Not only does Smith the 
conjectural historian question the authority of the revealed religion, but he 
applies the technique of conjectural history to religion itself, albeit restricted 
to the pagan religion. But the implications for Christianity are not explicitly 
denied. The fragment on the “History of Astronomy,” which Smith considered 
not unworthy to be included among his writings (see Corr. 137), like his essay 
on language, summons from the unrecorded past of human civilization a “sav- 
age, whose notions are guided altogether by wild nature and passion.” He lives 
terrified and mystified by the “irregularities of nature” (“History of Astronomy,” 
EPS I1I.2), so that the “reverence and gratitude, with which some of the ap- 
pearances of nature inspire him, convince him that they are the proper objects 
of reverence and gratitude.’ Our savage, therefore, believes they “proceed from 
some intelligent beings, who take pleasure in the expressions of those senti- 
ments” (“History of Astronomy,’ EPS 111.2). The “principles” of the savage’s “na- 
ture” thus posited, we enter into the “circumstances” of the “external situation” 
which would have triggered the savage’s religious awe: 


Fire burns, and water refreshes; heavy bodies descend, and lighter sub- 
stances fly upwards, by the necessity of their own nature; nor was the 
invisible hand of Jupiter ever apprehended to be employed in those 
matters. But thunder and lightning, storms and sunshine, those more ir- 
regular events, were ascribed to his favour, or his anger. Man, the only 
designing power with which they were acquainted, never acts but either 
to stop, or to alter the course, which natural events would take, if left 


7 Genesis 2:18-20, 2:23. Language seems to have been a particularly attractive subject to other 
conjectural historians besides Smith. The verb tenses, for instance, are submitted to the ex- 
ercise of conjectural history by Priestley: “Had mankind nothing to express but their present 
apprehensions, as the air is hot; or universal truths, that have no relation to time, as God is 
eternal; the simple affirmation would be sufficient; but in order to speak of things past and 
future, as well as present, it was found convenient to introduce a further modification into 
verbs, to make them capable of expressing these different circumstances of time. This is the 
foundation of the different TENSEs of verbs.” Priestley, A Course of Lectures on the Theory 
of Language, and Universal Grammar, 107-8. Blair, coming after Smith and no doubt influ- 
enced by him, includes in his book a conjectural history of the birth of language. Blair, Lec- 
tures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 117-18. 
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to themselves. Those other intelligent beings, whom they imagined, but 
knew not, were naturally supposed to act in the same manner; not to em- 
ploy themselves in supporting the ordinary course of things, which went 
on of its own accord, but to stop, to thwart, and to disturb it. And thus, in 
the first ages of the world, the lowest and most pusillanimous supersti- 
tion supplied the place of philosophy. (“History of Astronomy,” EPS 111.2) 


The passage starts with a description in the present tense of the physical “cir- 
cumstances” of earthly existence, and as has been noted by Rothschild, uses 
the famous trope of the “invisible hand” in a negative or “ironical” manner of 
characterizing the savage’s superstitious mind.® The irony is amplified by the 
sudden plunge of the tense into the past simple indicative with “nor was the 
invisible hand.” It then stays in the same past tense throughout the next sen- 
tence, before returning to the aorist of the present alleging a time-free uni- 
versality. “Man ... never acts but either to stop” is a general statement about 
this “designing power,” namely, man himself. On this premise, the last two sen- 
tences discharge the business proper of writing conjectural history in the past 
tense indicative of “were naturally supposed” and “superstition supplied.’ 

But how do we know whether it really was so? “There is absolutely nothing 
conjectural about Smith’s history of astronomy,” says D. D. Raphael.’ As far as 
Smith’s account of the astronomers and scientists is concerned, this defense 
can hold its ground, but the text as a whole, as the passage above exemplifies, 
contains something more than strict history of science. When humans, prim- 
itive or civilized, speculate about “other intelligent beings, whom they imag- 
ined, but knew not,” they need to be encouraged by some form of faith in the 
veracity or at least the plausibility of their conjecture. Those who theorized on 
the origin of human civilization in the seventeenth century had no illusions 
about their having to rely on faith in their intellectual enterprise. Grotius, who 
has been identified as the pioneer of conjectural historians,’° as Peter Minow- 
itz reminds us, builds his natural jurisprudence on a professed “deference” to 
the revealed Word." Grotius states his acceptance of the “sacred History” as the 


See Rothschild, Economic Sentiments, 117-18. 
Raphael, Adam Smith, 106. 

10 Istvan Hont and Michael Ignatieff, “Needs and Justice in the Wealth of Nations: An In- 
troductory Essay,’ in Wealth and Virtue: The Shaping of Political Economy in the Scottish 
Enlightenment, ed. Istvan Hont and Michael Ignatieff (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1983), 28. 

11 Peter Minowitz, Profits, Priests, and Princes: Adam Smith’s Emancipation of Economics 
from Politics and Religion (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1993), 217-18. 
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primal history which “teaches us that all Men are descended from the same first 
Parents”? Minowitz’s observation also pertains to Pufendorf, who constructs 
his theoretical history of the institution of private property from the prem- 
ise that “Gop at first left all Things free and common to any who would use ‘em, 
so that none of ’em were more the Property of one than another.” Stephen 
Darwall argues that placing God at the foundation of natural law in the case 
of Pufendorf is tantamount to restricting His will to mere normativity, which 
God Himself has to observe. Similarly, Knud Haakonssen sees a de facto retreat 
of God from natural law in Grotius.“ Be that as it may, that God is mentioned 
at all as the premise of natural jurisprudence, as the subject who “at first” set 
the conditions of later historical development, is a significant difference from 
those who decline to mention God at all. How far removed Smith stands from 
Grotius’ and Pufendorf’s Christian faith is a delicate issue (which we will dis- 
cuss in chapter 5), but that Smith himself has faith in something cannot be de- 
nied. Without faith, which is the “evidence of things not seen,” as the Epistle to 
the Hebrews defines it,” one cannot possibly know without seeing what went 
on in the pre-historical beginning of human civilization. “And thus, in the first 
ages of the world, the lowest and most pusillanimous superstition supplied the 
place of philosophy,” says Smith. A profound confidence in one’s “philosophy” 
is professed, not only in the adverb “thus” but in the solid indicative mode of 
“supplied.” 

When it comes to building historical discourse, however, mere profession 
of faith in the rational competence of the inquiring mind is insufficient. That 
something did indeed happen has to be vouchsafed in the past tense. For 
Hume, the avowed secularist among the thinkers of the Scottish Enlighten- 
ment, the authority of actual and not “sacred” history is what the philosopher 
summons. After stating in the subjunctive mode that “the ambition of the 


12 Grotius, The Rights of War and Peace 38. Grotius professes, furthermore, his reliance on 
the New Testament, which furnishes Christians, such as himself, with “what cannot be 
elsewhere learned, what is lawful for Christians to do; which Thing itself, Ihave notwithstand- 
ing, contrary to what most do, distinguished from the Law of Nature; as being fully assured, 
that in that most holy Law a greater Sanctity is enjoined us, than the meer Law of Nature in 
itself requires.’ Ibid., 47-48. 

13 Pufendorf’s Law of Nature and Nations, vol. 1, 27-28. 

14 Stephen Darwall, “Pufendorf on Morality, Sociability, and Moral Powers,’ Journal of the 
History of Philosophy, 50, no. 2 (2012): 221, 232-33; Knud Haakonssen, Natural Law and 
Moral Philosophy: From Grotius to the Scottish Enlightenment (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1996), 29. 

15 The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrewes, 11:1. 
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sovereign must entrench on the luxury of individuals; so the luxury of indi- 
viduals must diminish the force, and check the ambition of the sovereign,” he 
strengthens his argument by saying, “Nor is this reasoning merely chimerical; 
but is founded on history and experience.’ History tells us that the “republic 
of Sparta was certainly more powerful than any state now in the world, con- 
sisting of an equal number of people; and this was owing entirely to the want 
of commerce and luxury.” Hume follows the suit of Machiavelli, whom we 
honored at the beginning of our work, in instantly balancing his philosophical 
propositions with historical narration. “If we consult history,” elsewhere in the 
same essay Hume writes, “we shall find, that, in most nations, foreign trade has 
preceded any refinement in home manufactures, and given birth to domestic 
luxury.” When history cannot be consulted, “experience” comes to fortify the 
argument. The strategic importance of Smith speaking of his personal expe- 
rience, “I have seen a small manufactory of this kind” (WN 1.i.3), cannot be 
underestimated, in this regard. Armed with the double-edged sword of “his- 
tory and experience,” the thinkers in the age of Enlightenment aspire to trav- 
el back to the starting point of history beyond recorded history proper. Such 
boldness is prone to be shaded by anxieties, and the actual textual specimens 
of conjectural history often display some sense of awareness that the conjec- 
ture remains merely theoretical. If the conjectural historian wishes to brush 
off the charge of being “merely chimerical,’ the premise of his conjecture has 
to be drawn from somewhere else than from his own conjectured narrative 
itself. This necessity leads to the option of building the historian’s inference 
about the narrated topics upon the “principles of their nature,” in Stewart’s 
formulation. The present tense becomes indispensable for this purpose. The 
Scottish Enlightenment’s “natural historical approach” to human society, as 
Christopher Berry argues, needs to posit “some underlying principles of uni- 
formity.”® This uniformity transcends the factual constraints of events known 
to have occurred. Therefore, verbs predicating this universal nature adopt the 
present tense of description rather than the past tense of historical narrative. 

Adopting a “natural historical approach” to explain society does not always 
leave out the option of honoring, as Grotius and Pufendorf did, the “underlying 
principles” of divine Providence, even when one declines to accept the literal 
sense of the “sacred History” contained in the Bible. Kames, for instance, seeks 


16 Hume, “Of Commerce,” Political Essays, 95-96. 

17 Ibid, 101. 

18 Christopher J. Berry, The Idea of Commercial Society in the Scottish Enlightenment (Edin- 
burgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2013), 49. See also Spadafora, The Idea of Progress in 
Eighteenth-Century Britain, 268-69. 
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to explain the “Progress of Men with respect to Property” by alleging that the 
“sense of property” is something “inherent in the nature of man.” This proposi- 
tion of moral philosophy is then given a historical or evolutionary grounding, 
all in the present tense, for as yet no facts of definite past events can enter the 
scene: “The gradual progress of that sense, from its infancy among savages to 
its maturity among polished nations, is one of the most entertaining articles 
that belong to the present undertaking.” By grafting “infancy” onto “savages,” 
Kames launches the analogy of ontogeny and phylogeny, which will play such 
a pivotal role among the nineteenth-century evolutionists. Yet Providence is 
not given the slip: 


Man is by nature a hoarding animal, having an appetite for storing up 
things of use; and the sense of property is bestow’d on men, for securing 
to them what they thus store up. Hence it appears, that things provided 
by Providence for our sustenance and accommodation, were not intend- 
ed to be possessed in common; and probably in the earliest ages every 
man separately hunted for himself and his family. But chance prevails in 
that occupation; and it may frequently happen, that while some get more 
than enough, others must go supperless to bed.” 


The passage starts off with a philosophical generalization in the present tense 
about man and his “appetite,” and then moves on to the past-tense statements 
about what Providence “provided” and “intended.” The intervention or initi- 
ation of Providence is recognized by Kames as a matter of fact by having the 
past simple indicative attend the word. Based on these preparatory measures, 
a piece of conjectural history is offered, protected by the grammatical forms 
befitting its hypothetical status, “probably ... hunted” and “may ... happen.” In 
some cases, the past tense handles the less certain portions, while the present 
tense delivers positive proof: 


Gold and silver, when first introduced into commerce, were probably 
bartered, like other commodities, by bulk merely. Rock-salt in Ethiopia, 
white as snow and hard as stone, is to this day bartered in that manner 
with other goods ... But more nicety came to be introduced into the com- 
merce of gold and silver: instead of being given loosely by bulk, every 


19 Kames, Sketches of the History of Man, 61. 
20 Ibid, 62. 
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portion was weighed in scales: and this method of barter is practiced in 
China, in Ethiopia, and in many other countries.” 


As these two samples show, in Kames’ conjectural history, tenses and modes 
are deftly blended, of the present with the past, and of the indicative with the 
subjunctive, as are the two perspectives, naturalistic and theistic. Except for 
his religious language Kames’ rhetoric of tenses seems to be of the same cat- 
egory as Smith’s statement quoted above, “when the division of labour first 
began to take place, this power of exchanging must frequently have been very 
much clogged and embarrassed in its operations” (WN I.iv.2). Both writers do 
not hesitate to use the past tense to refer to a hypothetical incident whose fac- 
tuality has not been validated. 

Similar to Kames but more rigorous is the combination of tenses in Millar's 
Origin of the Distinction of Ranks. The effect of facticity the past tenses produce 
is foregrounded by being contrasted to the conjectures stated in the present 
tense. As a whole, the past tense indicative is reserved for those statements 
based on historical record. “Among the Greeks,” Millar writes, “at the siege of 
Troy, the man who had lived three ages was treated with uncommon defer- 
ence, and was their principal adviser and director in all important delibera- 
tions.”” Millar’s text at times moves away from this grammatical rule to mix the 
present and the past tenses: 


The jurisdiction and authority which, in early times, a father exercised 
over his children, was of the same nature with that of a husband over his 
wife. Before the institution of regular government, the strong are permit- 
ted to oppress the weak; and in a rude nation, every one is apt to abuse 
that power which he happens to possess.” 


The unspecified “early times” seem to authorize the past-tense predicate “was 
of the same nature,” yet that same “early times’ also can be visited by the pres- 
ent tenses of “are permitted” and “is apt.’ While this is an interesting sample, it 
is not that typical of Millar’s text in general, where in most cases the conjectural 
account is tuned to the present tense, while the past tense attends the narrated 
facts of recorded history. An even more orderly rhetoric of tenses can be found 
in Adam Ferguson, whose synthetic history of political institutions is deduced 


21 Ibid., 69. 
22 Millar’s Origin of the Distinction of Ranks, 159. 
23 Ibid. 157. 
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from the general assumptions about the “propensity” in human “species” itself, 
but modified according to the changing “ages” of historical progress: 


What was in one generation a propensity to herd with the species, be- 
comes, in the ages which follow, a principle of national union. What was 
originally an alliance for common defence, becomes a concerted plan 
of political force; the care of subsistence becomes an anxiety for accu- 
mulating wealth, and the foundation of commercial arts ... Mankind, in 
following the present sense of their minds, in striving to remove inconve- 
niencies, or to gain apparent and contiguous advantages, arrive at ends 
which even their imagination could not anticipate, and pass on, like oth- 
er animals, in the track of their nature, without perceiving its end. He 
who first said, “I will appropriate this field: I will leave it to my heirs;” did 
not perceive, that he was laying the foundation of civil laws and political 
establishments.” 


The role of the past tense in this delineation of historical change is to denote 
the complexity of “progress,” which moves onward by thwarting or transform- 
ing the intention of the agents to bring forth those “ends” which they “could 
not anticipate” or “did not perceive.’ The pairing of “what was” with “becomes” 
sets up a dialectic of historical change, which is far more coherent than the 
alternation of tenses in Kames’s conjectural history. Joining fellow members of 
the Scottish Enlightenment, Kames, Millar, and Ferguson, Smith, in his search 
for the origin of civilization, we can expect, would also be interested in using 
their rhetoric of tenses, namely, their combination and contrast of the past 
and the present tenses. Let us now return to WN, after stopping by briefly at his 
Glasgow lectures on jurisprudence, for they testify to Smith’s ambition as an 
inquirer into the origin of civilization. 

Succinct and lucid indeed is Smith’s scenario of historical progress. “There 
are four distinct states which mankind pass thro: —1“, the Age of Hunters; 
2%, the Age of Shepherds; 3%, the Age of Agriculture; and 4", the Age of 
Commerce” (LJ [A] i.27), he taught his students at Glasgow. Notable in this 
blueprint of civilization’s advance is the abrupt departure in medias res from 
the “Age of Hunters” with nothing before it. By positing the “Age of Hunt- 
ers” as the starting point of human civilization, he may be suspected of con- 
cealing or forgetting something else before it, such as Rousseau’s primitive 


24 Adam Ferguson, An Essay on the History of Civil Society, ed. Fania Oz-Salzberger (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 118-19. 
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communism.” Why Smith’s conjectural history has to begin with hunters, 
however, is not difficult to conjecture. It necessarily calls for the next stage of 
a more stable consumption of animal meat, the “Age of Shepherds,” adding 
which to the scheme of stadial progress, according to Pocock, was Smith’s orig- 
inal contribution.” “The appropriation of herds and flocks, which introduced 
an inequality of fortune,” says Smith, “was that which first gave rise to regular 
government,” and which led to the birth of class society: “This inequality of 
fortune, making a distinction between the rich and the poor, gave the former 
much influence over the latter, for they who had no flocks or herds must have 
depended on those who had them, because they could not now gain a subsis- 
tence from hunting as the rich had made the game, now become tame, their 
own property” (LJ [B] 20). This account of the rise of inequality in the “Age of 
Shepherds” reappears in the last Book of wn, except that here the tense has 
shifted from the historical or narrative past tense to the present: 


It is in the age of shepherds, in the second period of society, that the 
inequality of fortune first begins to take place, and introduces among 
men a degree of authority and subordination which could not possibly 
exist before. It thereby introduces some degree of that civil government 
which is indispensably necessary for its own preservation: and it seems 
to do this naturally, and even independent of the consideration of that 
necessity ... Civil government, so far as it is instituted for the security of 
property, is in reality instituted for the defence of the rich against the 
poor, or of those who have some property against those who have none 
at all. (WN v.i.b.12) 


Whereas Ferguson was interested in seeing what the “propensity to herd with 
the species” does in the formation of political societies, Smith in both his lec- 
tures and his published book on political economy, is committed to elucidat- 
ing the causes of the “inequality of fortune” among members of society. The 
blunt admission that civil government is “instituted for the defence of the rich 
against the poor” rests on a serene aorist of the present which elevates the 
conjectural history of the lectures into a universal maxim of political science. 


25 In Marouby’s perceptive analysis, to assume through a “fiction de l'imagination” (Marou- 
by, L’Economie de la nature, 55) the first age of history as that of the hunters is to project 
carnivorous European civilization onto the pre- and non-Western history (72), and to 
deny the possible existence of a primitive “state of nature,’ which for Rousseau would be 
the first stage (41-42). 

26 Pocock, Narratives of Civil Government, 315-16, 323-25. 
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Although Smith would not go so far as to join Kames to decide that man is 
“by nature a hoarding animal,” this proposition functions as the hidden prem- 
ise which retrospectively buttresses the commencement of history from the 
“Age of Hunters.” Man is by nature seekers of private property. Not everyone 
succeeds in acquiring property. Therefore, civil society is instituted by and for 
those “who have some property against those who have none at all.” This would 
be the full syllogism, but instead, Smith constructs an enthymeme that leaves 
out the first premise. The enthymeme enlists the support offered by the rheto- 
ric of the present tenses to ratify the “inequality of fortune” as something uni- 
versally requisite for the formation of civil governments. 

However, WN starts not with any justification of private property or of 
the “inequality of fortune” as the badge of civilization itself. The main focus 
of wn’s inquiry, in the historical sections as well as in the discursive parts, is 
placed not so much on property per se as on labor. As history marches forward 
to more refined stages, the division of labor becomes increasingly the real force 
that keeps civilization going. This is what happens, for instance, in the third 
“Age of Agriculture”: 


Though a husbandman should be employed in an expedition, provided 
it begins after seed-time and ends before harvest, the interruption of his 
business will not always occasion any considerable diminution of his 
revenue. Without the intervention of his labour, nature does herself the 
greater part of the work which remains to be done. But the moment that 
an artificer, a smith, a carpenter, or a weaver, for example, quits his work- 
house, the sole source of his revenue is completely dried up. Nature does 
nothing for him, he does all for himself. When he takes the field, there- 
fore, in defence of the public, as he has no revenue to maintain himself, 
he must necessarily be maintained by the publick. But in a country of 
which a great part of the inhabitants are artificers and manufacturers, a 
great part of the people who go to war must be drawn from those classes, 
and must therefore be maintained by the publick as long as they are em- 
ployed in its service. (WN V.i.a.g) 


Labor, rather than the property of the rich, lies at the heart of civil government, 
since even at the critical moment of war, it is the organization of “labour” or 
“business” that determines how well a given society is going to defend itself. 
But “labour” and “business” are two different, if not mutually hostile, words. 
Interestingly, WN conceives of the husbandman already as a sort of business- 
man, whose great solicitude is the “diminution of his revenue.” Or is he a la- 
borer as well? Smith introduces “artificer” “smith,” “carpenter” and “weaver” as 
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workers who quit their “workhouse” to go soldiering, but then, at stake is their 
“revenue” or profit. If the wealth of a given society hinges upon “labour,” is “la- 
bour” the origin and cause of wealth? Or is it rather the “revenue” that causes 
“labour”? The present-tense statements in the passage above, combining de- 
scription with narration, trigger these questions without casting their vote to 
one or the other possibility. A closer examination of what “labour” is or does in 
wN is called for at this point of our investigation. 


The Conjectural History of Labor and the Actual History of Money 


The original cause of industry and opulence, to be precise, is not “labour” but 
the “division” of “labour.” “The greatest improvement in the productive powers 
of labour,” we quote again, “seem|[s] to have been the effects of the division of 
labour” (WN 1.i.1). “The division of labour,’ according to Smith, “occasions, in 
every art, a proportionable increase of the productive powers of labour” (1.1.4). 
Is this “division of labour,” then, to be understood as a historical event? Insofar 
as it “first began to take place” (1.iv.2), it enters the contingent world of histor- 
ical becoming. But insofar as its origin can be located in some innate “propen- 
sity” in human nature, it maintains a certain degree of independence from the 
constraints of historical contingency, since wherever and whenever humans 
live together, people would be practicing the “division of labour” incited by 
their native disposition. The second chapter of the first Book, “Of the Principle 
which gives occasion to the Division of Labour,” seems to opt for the latter 
view, as it begins by making in the first paragraph the following suggestion: 


This division of labour, from which so many advantages are derived, is 
not originally the effect of any human wisdom, which foresees and in- 
tends that general opulence to which it gives occasion. It is the necessary, 
though very slow and gradual consequence of a certain propensity in hu- 
man nature which has in view no such extensive utility; the propensity to 
truck, barter, and exchange one thing for another. (WN 1.ii.1) 


The word “propensity” catches our eyes instantly, as it reminds us of the moral- 
philosophical approach examined in the previous chapter. But a timeless attri- 
bute of human nature though it may be, the “propensity” is also fortuitous (not 
being “the effect of any human wisdom”) and tardy (“very slow and gradual”) 
in bringing forth its “consequence.” It straddles history and moral philosophy, 
more tilting, if anything, towards the former than the latter, since the “propensi- 
ty” itself is left without any clear account of its cause in the very next paragraph: 
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Whether this propensity be one of those original principles in human 
nature, of which no further account can be given; or whether, as seems 
more probable, it be the necessary consequence of the faculties of reason 
and speech, it belongs not to our present subject to enquire. (WN 1.ii.2) 


But why does it not? Smith does not care to answer this question, for whatever 
reasons. As a result, the paternity of the division of labor becomes something 
of a conundrum. Having prevented “human wisdom’ from taking credit for the 
emergence of the division of labor, Smith obscures the identity of the other 
candidate, “propensity in human nature.’ The “faculties of reason and speech” 
are suggested as “more probable” causes of the propensity to barter, alleged as 
the parent of the division of labor, but the passage departs hastily from this 
probability. The division of labor, then, is at once a necessary and contingent 
child of unknown parentage. What matters, at any rate, is not its origin but its 
originating power as the cause of economic and social “improvement.” 

Yet after agreeing with Smith to abort our search for the real cause of the 
division of labor, we still wish to ask one simple but fundamental question. For 
a “division” to be possible, do we not need to secure the object to be divided? 
There has to exist “labour” beforehand, antecedent to any “division” of it. This 
is what Smith does posit as a premise of his inquiry: 


The real price of every thing, what every thing really costs to the man 
who wants to acquire it, is the toil and trouble of acquiring it. What ev- 
ery thing is really worth to the man who has acquired it, and who wants 
to dispose of it or exchange it for something else, is the toil and trouble 
which it can save to himself, and which it can impose upon other peo- 
ple. What is bought with money or with goods is purchased by labour 
as much as what we acquire by the toil of our own body. That money or 
those goods indeed save us this toil. They contain the value of a certain 
quantity of labour which we exchange for what is supposed at the time 
to contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour was the first price, the 
original purchase-money that was paid for all things. It was not by gold or 
by silver, but by labour, that all the wealth of the world was originally pur- 
chased; and its value, to those who possess it and who want to exchange 
it for some new productions, is precisely equal to the quantity of labour 
which it can enable them to purchase or command. (WN I.v.2) 


A complex grammatical, as well as logical, motion sustains this passage. The 
present tense used to delineate the general premises about the “toil and trou- 
ble” of “our own body” leads to the case in which one can “impose” the toil 
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“upon other people” by purchase, in which process “labour” is transformed into 
a “certain quantity of labour,” an alienable substance that can change hands 
and ownership. At this moment, the tense suddenly distances itself into a his- 
toricizing past simple: “Labour was the first price, the original purchase-money 
that was paid for all things.” The factuality embedded in “Labour was” assumes 
a historical authenticity as a statement revealing the origin of money. “Labour 
was ... the original purchase-money,’ which currency “purchased” nothing less 
than “all the wealth of the world.” After this grand generalization wafted by 
conjectural history—conjectural in this context, for as yet facts about “all the 
wealth of the world” have not been gathered to ratify its veracity—the tense 
returns in the same sentence to the aorist of the present. Labor as the “first 
price” of purchase precedes the “division of labour ... from which so many ad- 
vantages are derived,” but it already starts fully prepared to serve as a medium 
of alienation, exchange, and quantification of “toil and trouble.’ Even before 
the “division” of labor proper exercises its potency, human labor begins in a di- 
vided state, since it rests on the assumption that some humans enjoy freedom 
from “toil” while others have extra “toil” imposed on them.” The peculiarity of 
this paradoxical recognition of “labour” as the universal substance destined to 
be unequally divided can be measured against two interesting precedents, one 
famous and the other obscure. We begin with the less well-known. 

Gerrard Winstanley, the leader of the “Diggers,” or the “True Levellers,” as 
they preferred to call themselves, published a number of pamphlets during 
the Interregnum, in which he attacked not primarily the political tyranny of 
Charles I, the prelates, or the parliamentarians, but the economic tyranny of 
private property, of the “inequality of fortune” bequeathed to us, according to 
Smith, by the “Age of the Shepherds.” The “universall power of a righteous law” 
which the revolutionary turmoil would restore, should be founded on the prin- 
ciple that “none shall desire to have more then another, or to be Lord over other, 
or to lay claim to any thing as his.’ The very “phrase of Mine and Thine,’ Win- 
stanley envisioned, “shall be swallowed up in the law of righteous actions one 
to another,” from which it follows that “every one shall put to their hands to till 
the earth, and bring up cattle, and the blessing of the earth shall be common to 


27 Kathryn Sutherland alerts us to the fact that “women’s productive activity” is marginalized 
and silenced in wn by its author, “the master-manufacturer of a master narrative of the 
national economy.” Kathryn Sutherland, “Adam Smith’s Master Narrative: Women and the 
Wealth of Nations,’ in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations: New Interdisciplinary Essays, 113. 
Although the gender politics of the work can no doubt be detected and criticized, labor, 
an alienable and impersonal entity or “quantity” from the outset, starts off severed from 
person, gender, or family. 
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all” “There shall be no buying nor selling, no fairs nor markets, but the whole 
earth shall be a common treasury for every man, for the earth is the Lords,’ Win- 
stanley contends, seeking to dispel the errors of the “poor people” who “by their 
labours in this time of the first Adams government, have made the buyers and 
sellers of land, or rich men, to become tyrants and oppressours over them”? 
The “Poor Oppressed People of England” should realize that they have an “equal 
right to the Land” engrossed by the so-called “Lords” according to the “righteous 
Law” of God’s “Creation,” which stipulates that “the Earth, with all her Fruits of 
Corns, Cattle, and such like” be used as a “common Store-house of Livelihood 
to all Mankinde, friend, and foe, without exception.” Before they can claim 
their birthright, however, they have to abolish money, it being the most per- 
nicious device of perpetuating private poverty. In the existing society, “unless 
some of Mankinde, do bring that Mineral (Silver and Gold) in their hands, to 
others of their own kinde,” men are neither fed nor clothed. When money dis- 
appears, communal labour will take its place to build a new order, where all 
will be “made to labor the Earth together, with one consent and willing minde,” 
and “enjoy” together “the benefit of their Creation.”*' Furthermore, there will be 
greater productivity when “neither the Earth, nor any fruits thereof, should be 
bought or sold by the Inhabitants one among another.” Even without the use of 
money, the economy will thrive, for “shall no men live idle; for the Earth shall 
be planted and reaped, and the fruits carried into Barns and Store-houses by 
the assistance of every family,” and every “man shall be brought up in Trades 
and labours, and all Trades shall be maintained with more improvement, to the 
inriching of the Commonwealth, more then now they be under Kingly Power.” 

A faint echo of Winstanley perhaps can be heard in Smith’s devaluation of 
“sold” or “silver” as mere derivatives of “labour,” which he honors as the “real 
price of every thing.” Smith shares Winstanley’s distrust of money, and intends 
to pay tribute, at least nominally, to labor as the more essential substance than 
“gold and silver.” Yet “labour” in Smith, crucially, is already a divided tool of 
transaction, taking part in “the first Adams government” of buying and selling, 
rather than in the wholesome activity of God’s children enjoying in common 
the blessings of His creation. The “improvement” and “inriching” of the “Com- 
monwealth” depends, for Smith, on the “division of labour,” and not on the 


28 Gerrard Winstanley, The Complete Works of Gerrard Winstanley, ed. Thomas N. Corns, Ann 
Hughes, and David Loewenstein (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), vol. 1, 506. 

29 Ibid, vol. 1, 507, 513. 

30 Ibid, vol. 2, 32. 

31 Ibid, vol. 2, 33. 

32 Ibid, vol. 2, 302. 
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universally shared communal labor. In this regard, Smith stands closer to John 
Locke than to Winstanley, both in chronology and ideology, as has been noted 
by commentators.” Labor in Locke's Two Treatise of Government is the founda- 
tion of private property, rather than of a property-less communism, since on 
that cornerstone his doctrine of representative polity is erected. Not to repeat 
what many have written before, we will trace only the essential steps of his 
argument about property and labor. Locke agrees with Winstanley, without ac- 
knowledging the debt, that the earth is provided for common use, whether by 
“natural Reason, which tells us, that Men, being once born, have a right to their 
Preservation,” or by “Revelation” according to which God gave his creation to 
“Mankind in common’ (§25).** But that is merely the starting point, for “though 
all the Fruits it naturally produces, and Beasts it feeds, belong to Mankind in 
common, as they are produced by the spontaneous hand of Nature,” there has 
to be a “means to appropriate them some way or other, before they can be of 
any use, or at all beneficial to any particular Man” (§26). “[I]n the beginning 
all the World was America” (§49), says Locke, signifying by “America” a state 
where no money is used to encourage men to take different “Possessions in 
different Proportions” (§48). That “America” did not last very long. Even before 
the introduction of money, labor, in a manner not too different from Smith’s 
conception, functions as the “original purchase-money”: 


Though the Earth, and all inferior Creatures be common to all Men, yet 
every Man has a Property in his own Person. This no Body has any Right to 
but himself. The Labour of his Body, and the Work of his Hands, we may 
say, are properly his. Whatsoever then he removes out of the State that 
Nature hath provided and left it in, he hath mixed his Labour with, and 
joyned to something that is his own, and thereby makes it his Property. It 
being by him removed from the common state Nature placed it in, it hath 
by this labour something annexed to it, that excludes the common right 
of other Men. For this Labour being the unquestionable Property of the 
Labourer, no Man but he can have a right to what that is once joyned to, at 
least where there is enough, and as good left in common for others. (§27) 


33 Comparison of Locke with Smith can be found, among others, in Kennedy, Adam Smith, 
63; Viner, “Adam Smith and Laissez Faire,’ 214; John Dunn, “From Applied Theology 
to Social Analysis: The Break between John Locke and the Scottish Enlightenment,’ in 
Wealth and Virtue (see note 10), 128-29. 

34  Forthe sake of economy, quotations from Locke will be referenced in this section with the 
original paragraph numbers in John Locke, Two Treatises of Government, ed. Peter Laslett 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). 
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The rights of “Labour,” as something inalienable, stems from one’s absolute 
right to his or her own “Person,” which Winstanley would gladly endorse. But 
then, this “Labour” is an essentially anti-social activity, which “excludes the 
common right of other Men,” and rules out any duty to share “the Plenty God 
have given him” (§28) together with others. Locke's “Labour,” even in the con- 
jectural first stage when “all the World was America” emerges as the name of an 
acquisitive, exclusive, self-serving appropriation, which legitimizes the labor- 
ing individual’s “private right” (§28). Labor in Locke, as much as in Smith, has 
an inherently divisive quality. Even before being divided into separate func- 
tions, it divides the private laborer-appropriator from the “common right of 
other Men.’ The division of society by labor, in Locke's argument, disperses hu- 
man community into atomistic units of self-interest, which process blossoms 
into a full-scale “disproportionate and unequal Possession of the Earth” after 
the “tacit and voluntary consent” to use “Gold and Silver” (§50). 

The legacy of Locke’s rhetoric and grammar, as well as Locke’s argument 
about the primacy of labor, nourishes wN. Locke combines the past tense 
indicative (“all the World was America’) with the present-tense propositions 
(“no Man but he can have a right”) to appropriate and substitute historical 
actuality. The rhetoric of tenses in wN likewise alternates between the two 
tenses to wrench itself free from the constraints of contingency, diversity, and 
exceptions history abounds with. Smith presuppose, following Locke, an “orig- 
inal state of things, which precedes both the appropriation of land and the 
accumulation of stock,” and in which “the whole produce of labour belongs to 
the labourer” so that he “has neither landlord nor master to share with him” 
(WN 1.viii.2). This original communism, instead of leading to the formation 
of a commonwealth of independent property owners, as in Locke's blueprint, 
merely remains a subjunctive possibility: 


Had this state continued, the wages of labour would have augmented 
with all those improvements in its productive powers, to which the di- 
vision of labour gives occasion. All things would gradually have become 
cheaper. They would have been produced by a smaller quantity of labour; 
and as the commodities produced by equal quantities of labour would 
naturally in this state of things be exchanged for one another, they would 
have been purchased likewise with the produce of a smaller quantity. 
(WN I.viii.3) 


But in the actual world of business what “would have been” has no business, 
as the rude interruption of the past tenses shatters the subjunctive dream of 
equal possession: 
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But this original state of things, in which the labourer enjoyed the whole 
produce of his own labour, could not last beyond the first introduction of 
the appropriation of land and the accumulation of stock. It was at an end, 
therefore, long before the most considerable improvements were made 
in the productive powers of labour, and it would be to no purpose to trace 
farther what might have been its effects upon the recompence or wages 
of labour. (WN I.viii.5) 


The “first introduction of the appropriation of land and the accumulation of 
stock” enter the scene charged with the authority of historical authenticity 
brandished by the tense of its verb, “could not last.” Yet at the level of logic, 
the proposition is somewhat vacuous. We are never told how the said “appro- 
priation” and “accumulation” happened, nor how they happened to be such 
dreadful foes to the “wages of labour.” The causes of this decisive change re- 
mains shrouded in mystery. Did some human propensity, intention, or action 
cause the “accumulation of stock”? Was there any “tacit and voluntary consent” 
to accept the “appropriation of land” by those being affected by it? Or did the 
“first introduction” introduce itself, as it were, not waiting to be introduced by 
“labour”? Locke justified private appropriation by alleging that one could not 
otherwise make use of nature’s bounty. Smith does not seem to regard a com- 
munal ownership of the products of labor as inherently incompatible with “all 
those improvements in its productive powers.” But he does imply that commu- 
nism can be an impediment to “those improvements in its productive powers, 
to which the division of labour gives occasion.” If “the division of labour” is the 
cause of the “improvements,” “labour” as such cannot claim an uncontested 
right to the “whole produce” of “labour.” Those responsible for the “division 
of labour” can very well be entitled to pocket benefits from the said “division.” 
In this process, the “division of labour” divides “labour” from the laborer, as is 
hinted by the phrase “the recompense or wages of labour.’ Labor is that which 
is sold by the laborer, in short. Smith hastily banishes all other alternatives. 
There would be “no purpose to trace farther what might have been.’ The im- 
portant thing is what did happen. Such communal ownership “could not last 
beyond the first introduction of the appropriation of land and the accumula- 
tion of stock,” and it “was at an end, therefore, long before the most consider- 
able improvements were made in the productive powers of labour.” The stiff 
tone of “could not last” and “was at an end” tolerates no dissent, nor does it 
tarry with vain wishful assumptions about what “would have” been. 

“The real price of every thing,” Smith believes, is “labour” (WN I.v.2) rather 
than money. If labor is such an important substance, it should be able to pre- 
serve itself in the process of its “division.” The “division of labour,” following 
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or accompanying “the appropriation of land and the accumulation of stock” 
which trampled on the daydream of a workers’ paradise, divides labor from 
the laborer. But labor, despite the division, should retain its essence as the “real 
price of every thing” throughout the subsequent divisions, appropriations, and 
accumulations. Otherwise, goods and services will not “contain the value of 
a certain quantity of labour” (WN I.v.2). “Without a retention in the minimal 


n» a 


unit,” to borrow from Derrida’s description of “différance,” “without a trace re- 
taining” labor as labor, no division of labor “would do its work.” If labor re- 
tains its essence through all its divisions, why should divided labor be a better 
labor than undivided labor? This question of logic is related to the semantics 
of the “division of labour,’ which has a dual meaning in wn, not necessarily 
related to each other. The division of labor Smith demonstrates with his ex- 
emplary pin factory needs to be distinguished from the division of economic 
functions among different members of society, which was recognized by other 
writers who wrote on labor and wealth. Nicholas Barbon, for instance, lists var- 
ious “Trades” which either are useful “to make, and provide things Necessary: 
Or useful for the Support, Defence, Ease, Pleasure, and Pomp of Life.” Steuart 
invites a “pin-maker’” to appear in his book, but unlike Smith’s workers in the 
pin-making factory, this pin-maker owns his own shop and controls what he 
produces. It follows from this premise that the “division” of labor in Steuart’s 
case assumes the form of a network of exchanges between different providers 
of different labor. “Instead of a pin-maker exchanging his pins with fifty differ- 
ent persons, for whose labour he has occasion, he sells all to the merchant for 
money or for credit; and, as occasion offers, he purchases all his wants, either 
directly from those who supply them, or from other merchants who deal with 
manufacturers in the same way his merchant dealt with him,” writes Steuart.” 
Smith reverts at times to Barbon’s notion of a division of various “Trades,” as 
when he refers to a particular “branch of trade” (WN I1.ii.106) or to “the various 
employments of society” (WN Iv.iv.2). The mutual supply of “wants” Steuart 
envisions Smith also conceives of as a “division of labour,” as when he defends 
the “employment of a brewer, and even that of a retailer of fermented liquors” 
as “necessary divisions of labour as any other” (WN Iv.iii.c.8). Everyone can 


35 Jacques Derrida, Of Grammatology, trans. Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1974), 61. 

36 Nicholas Barbon, Discourse of Trade (London, 1690), 34-35. Locke conceived of “labour” 
as a series of mediated and interconnected functions traceable even in a loaf of bread 
(Locke, Two Treatises of Government, §43). See also Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, vol. 
1, 356-57, for a similar description of the division of economic functions. 

37 Steuart, An Inquiry into the Principles of Political Œconomy, vol. 1, 241. 
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accept that such “divisions of labour” in a civilized society is far more bene- 
ficial and productive than the undivided labor such as that of Robinson Cru- 
soe doing everything himself in his island. But whether the other species of 
divided labor illustrated by the pin factory is better than undivided labor is 
a different question altogether. Tucker sounds less ambiguous than Smith 
when he discusses the virtue of subdividing the stages of production. “In the 
richer Country, where the Demands are great and constant,” observes Tucker, 
“every Manufacture that requires various Processes, and is composed of dif- 
ferent Parts, is accordingly divided and subdivided into separate and distinct 
Branches; whereby each Person becomes more expert, and also more expedi- 
tious in the particular Part assigned him.” For Tucker, the division of labor 
improves productivity, because it enhances the skills of the “expeditious” and 
diligent “Person” doing the labor. The division of labor in wn, by contrast, is 
less interested in making laborers experts than in capitalizing on the “consid- 
erable improvements” produced by labor. For it so happens that “the accumu- 
lation of stock” (WN I.viii.5) falls into the “hands of particular persons” (WN 
I.vi.5), who, regardless of their social background or individual personality,” 
have most likely not been tied all day long to a truncated subdivision of some 
manufacturing process. These stock owners, then, “naturally” seek to “employ” 
their stock “in setting to work industrious people, whom they will supply with 
materials and subsistence, in order to make a profit by the sale of their work, 
or by what their labour adds to the value of the materials” (WN I.vi.5). Labor 
divided is better than the undivided simply because it is good for these “par- 
ticular persons” who hire divided labor. “In this state of things,’ which, unlike 
the “original state of things,” is actual and not imaginary, “the whole produce of 
labour does not always belong to the labourer’: 


He must in most cases share it with the owner of the stock which employs 
him. Neither is the quantity of labour commonly employed in acquiring 


38 Tucker, Four Tracts on Political and Commercial Subjects, 17. 

39 Thomas Pownall proposes, in his meticulous criticism of WN, an interesting conjectural 
origin of the accumulation of stock and the consequent hiring of labor: “Previous to the 
employing of labour, there must be some acquisition of objects whereon to employ this 
labour; a strong and selfish man, who will not labour, sits, we will suppose, idly under a tree, 
loaded with the spontaneous fruits of nature; an industrious, but weaker man, wants some 
part of those to supply his necessity, the idler will not let him collect the fruit, unless that 
other collects also enough for both. Or if, still more churlish and more selfish, he will not let 
him who is willing, by his labour, to collect a sufficiency for his use, unless the labourer col- 
lects also more than sufficient for the idler’s present use, sufficient for his future use also.’ 
Thomas Pownall, A Letter from Governor Pownall to Adam Smith, Corr. pp. 342-43. 
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or producing any commodity the only circumstance which can regulate 
the quantity which it ought commonly to purchase, command, or ex- 
change for. An additional quantity, it is evident, must be due for the prof- 
its of the stock which advanced the wages and furnished the materials of 
that labour. (WN 1.vi.7) 


The tenses of the verb phrases in this passage waver not from the timeless aor- 
ist of the present, often fortified by the ascertaining “must.” Asking when the 
ascendancy of the “owner of the stock” over the laborer “first began to take 
place’ is “to no purpose” indeed, as Smith seems to imply by the rhetoric of the 
verbs’ grammatical form. 

We can, however, ask whether the said accumulation of “stock” preceded or 
followed the division of labor. If labor is the “real price of every thing,” it must 
have been the “real” currency paid to secure a sizable “stock.” But if the prior 
existence of accumulated “stock” is the precondition of labor, then, labor is not 
the “real price of every thing” but a purchasable thing that commands a price. 
Smith has a ready answer to this question: 


As the accumulation of stock must, in the nature of things, be previous 
to the division of labour, so labour can be more and more subdivided 
in proportion only as stock is previously more and more accumulated. 
The quantity of materials which the same number of people can work 
up, increases in a great proportion as labour comes to be more and 
more subdivided; and as the operations of each workman are gradually 
reduced to a greater degree of simplicity, a variety of new machines 
come to be invented for facilitating and abridging those operations. 
(WN 11.3) 


The accumulation of stock precedes but also persists throughout the in- 
creasing subdivision of the process of labor. As the initiators of the process 
of production, stock owners make a legitimate demand on what has been 
gained from the process. After “exchanging the complete manufacture either 
for money, for labour, or for other goods, over and above what may be suff- 
cient to pay the price of the materials, and the wages of the workmen,” Smith 
reminds us, “something must be given for the profits of the undertaker of 
the work who hazards his stock in this adventure” (WN I.vi.5). The “owner of 
the stock” has now been re-baptized as the “undertaker,” whose act of risking 
his stock entitles him to the profit from his “adventure.” “The value which 
the workmen add to the materials,” therefore, “resolves itself in this case into 
two parts, of which the one pays their wages, the other the profits of their 
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employer upon the whole stock of materials and wages which he advanced” 
(WN I.vi.5). Smith uses the verb “resolves itself” to transform the division of 
the laborer from the value produced by labor into a chemical process of alter- 
ing the original substance. In fact, this chemistry functions as a natural reac- 
tion to the moneyed employer's “interest.” The owner of stock “could have no 
interest to employ them, unless he expected from the sale of their work some- 
thing more than what was sufficient to replace his stock to him; and he could 
have no interest to employ a great stock rather than a small one, unless his 
profits were to bear some proportion to the extent of his stock” (WN I.vi.5). 
Not I but my “interest” bids me to deduct “profits” from the wages of my work- 
ers, the stock-owner would say. Moreover, the workers should be grateful to 
me, for my “stock,” now returned with profits added to it, would further keep 
the division of labor going and their wages paid.“ But we have not seen the 
end of the division or “deduction” of the “whole produce of labour.’ Following 
the stock owners, stump to the stage the Diggers’ arch enemies the “Lords of 
Manors” and their heirs, who “love to reap where they never sowed, and de- 
mand a rent even for its natural produce.’ With such expression, Smith seems 
to pay a passing tribute to the ghost of Winstanley, but to no avail. The result- 
ing actuality is unassailable: 


The wood of the forest, the grass of the field, and all the natural fruits of 
the earth, which, when land was in common, cost the labourer only the 
trouble of gathering them, come, even to him, to have an additional price 
fixed upon them. He must then pay for the licence to gather them; and 
must give up to the landlord a portion of what his labour either collects 
or produces. This portion, or, what comes to the same thing, the price of 
this portion, constitutes the rent of land, and in the price of the greater 
part of commodities makes a third component part. (WN I.vi.8) 


The past tense of “when land was in common’ recedes into an amorphous pri- 
mal origin (in the manner of Locke’s “in the beginning all the World as Ameri- 
ca”), into that “original state of things” which “could not” and did not last. What 
can the poor laborer do in this real world where so many divisions, deductions, 
and dividends reduce his share of what his labor produces? 


40 Marouby is also alert to the circularity of this logic. The division of labor presupposes the 
accumulation of stock, which can only result from the division of labor. See Marouby, 
L’Economie de la nature, 154-57. 
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To be fair to Smith, he certainly was not insensitive to the predicament of 
the sellers of labor. At one point, he takes up a Lockean argument to ostensibly 
vindicate the rights of workers: 


The property which every man has in his own labour, as it is the original 
foundation of all other property, so it is the most sacred and inviolable. 
The patrimony of a poor man lies in the strength and dexterity of his 
hands; and to hinder him from employing this strength and dexterity in 
what manner he thinks proper without injury to his neighbour, is a plain 
violation of this most sacred property. It is a manifest encroachment 
upon the just liberty both of the workman, and of those who might be 
disposed to employ him. As it hinders the one from working at what he 
thinks proper, so it hinders the others from employing whom they think 
proper. To judge whether he is fit to be employed, may surely be trusted 
to the discretion of the employers whose interest it so much concerns. 
(WN I.x.c.12) 


The “most sacred and inviolable” rights of “property which every man has in 
his own labour” Smith eulogizes as the “patrimony of a poor man.”” The “just 
liberty” of all freeborn workingman, however, turns out, bathetically, to be 
nothing more than the right to sell his patrimony to “those who might be dis- 
posed to employ him.” Labor’s property right consists, in effect, in its right to 
alienate its birthright, to hand itself over to the “discretion of the employers.” 
The purpose of the passage offering Smith’s reflections on the rights of labor is 
to warn the “law-givers” to keep off their hands from private stock-owners, that 
the “affected anxiety of the law-giver lest they should employ an improper per- 
son, is evidently as impertinent as it is oppressive” (WN I.x.c.12). But it must be 
disheartening for the poor sellers of labor to see how the detour of honoring 


41 Mandeville would most likely jeer at such inflation of language extolling the rights of 
labor as mere quibbling. Labor, as Mandeville sees it, has nothing to do with liberty but 
everything to do with the lack of liberty: “No Man would be poor and fatigue himself for 
a Livelihood if he could help it: The absolute necessity all stand in for Victuals and Drink, 
and in cold Climates for Clothes and Lodging, makes them submit to any thing that can 
be bore with. If no body did Want no body would Work; but the greatest Hardships are 
look’d upon as solid Pleasures, when they keep a Man from Starving.” And it is proper that 
the poor are kept in that state of objective compulsion. If an “Abundance of hard and 
dirty Labour is to be done, and coarse Living is to be complied with,” Mandeville wishes 
to know, “Where shall we find a better Nursery for these Necessities than the Children of 
the Poor?” Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, vol. 1, 287, 311. 
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and rallying labor was after all made only to champion the “interest” of the 
“employers.” After hundreds of pages, in the last Book of WN, we find Smith 
still harking on labor, but also going back to his Glasgow lectures on jurispru- 
dence about the essential mission of civil government, which the “inequality 
of fortune ... first gave rise to”: 


Wherever there is great property, there is great inequality. For one very 
rich man, there must be at least five hundred poor, and the affluence of 
the few supposes the indigence of the many. The affluence of the rich ex- 
cites the indignation of the poor, who are often both driven by want, and 
prompted by envy, to invade his possessions. It is only under the shelter 
of the civil magistrate that the owner of that valuable property, which 
is acquired by the labour of many years, or perhaps of many successive 
generations, can sleep a single night in security. He is at all times sur- 
rounded by unknown enemies, whom, though he never provoked, he can 
never appease, and from whose injustice he can be protected only by the 
powerful arm of the civil magistrate continually held up to chastise it. 
The acquisition of valuable and extensive property, therefore, necessarily 
requires the establishment of civil government. (WN V.i.b.2) 


Besieged by the resentful poor, who are liable to be instigated by the likes of 
Winstanley, the rich live in a Hobbesian state of war, only prevented by the 
Hobbesian measure of “the powerful arm” of the Leviathan, which follows 
from the premise stated as a maxim in the aorist of the present that “[w]herev- 
er there is great property, there is great inequality.’ In this starkly candid anal- 
ysis of class society, we find a rather curious insertion of the phrase “acquired 
by the labour of many years, or perhaps of many successive generations.” By 
whose labor was the wealth accumulated? The “owner of valuable property” 
would possess property in stock or in land or in both, which would have been 
derived most likely not from his own labor but from the labor of those whose 
“patrimony” consists only of their “strength and dexterity.” Should it not make 
better sense to change the phrase into “acquired from the labour of many 
years” of many workers? Even if we forbear from amending the author’s chosen 
preposition, it still remains an indubitable fact that “the labour of many years, 
or perhaps of many successive generations,’ when converted into a “valuable 
property,” takes on a form that preserves no memory of the innumerable hours 
of hired labor performed by individual laborers. 

Labor, or its division, then, has only a conjectural and hypothetical status 
in the discourse of origins in wN. No past tense indicative is summoned to 
bear witness to its historical rights. After “the division of labour first began to 
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take place,” historical chronology silently retires from the scene. In the present- 
tense observation of the actual order of society, labor cedes its originating ca- 
pacity to “property” and “stock,” the owners of which “might” or might not “be 
disposed to employ” the sellers of labor. Furthermore, as soon as the stock of 
“the rich” is counted in money, all traces of labor are erased. The “real price of 
every thing” is “labour,” but since it is “often difficult to ascertain the propor- 
tion between two different quantities of labour” (WN 1.v.4), the “real price” in 
labor has to be translated into the quantified language of money. Smith fre- 
quently seeks to discriminate “money’s worth” from “money” considered as 
“metal pieces,” emphasizing to the reader how it is only in the former that the 
“real revenue” consists and never in the latter (WN 11.ii.37). The “importation 
of gold and silver” from America, for instance, has not “enriched Europe” (wN 
Iv.i.32). If Europe grew more opulent, it is thanks to the improvement in her 
industry through the division of labor.” But this piece of historical detail does 
not alter the fact that labor in itself depends on “gold and silver,” for labor has 
no other choice but to find itself assessed in “money’s worth.” Money matters, 
as we all know, are plain matters of fact, with nothing fanciful about it. Money 
as “gold and silver,” with all the fluctuation in their “worth,” involves real and 
not conjectural history. The “Causes of Improvement in the productive Powers 
of Labour,’ which the first Book seeks to identify were given an instant an- 
swer already in the first two chapters. The “division of labour” is the princi- 
ple cause, although, as we have seen, that answer is entangled in ambiguities 
such as its relationship to the accumulation of stock. The “deductions” from 
the value of labor have also been explained, and as far as Smith is concerned 
sufficiently justified. In Chapter 6 of Book 1, Smith tells us that the laborer 
“must give up to the landlord a portion of what his labour either collects or 
produces,” for he owns not the land, so that “the price of this constitutes the 
rent of land, and in the price of the greater part of commodities makes a third 
component part” (WN I.vi.8). The fact-filled Chapter 8 addresses not the legal 
and moral grounds of the third subtraction from the value produced by labor 
but the complications raised by one single plain word, “the price.” Calculating 


42 On this issue Smith finds an ally in Tucker, who also places “industry” above coined mon- 
ey: “But if the real Plan was to open a Way to the Spanish Mines by taking the Port or 
Entrance into them, and so to get rich all at once without Trade or Industry,—this Scheme 
would have been the most fatal and destructive of any, had not Providence kindly inter- 
posed by defeating it. For if we had been victorious, and had vanquished the Spaniards, as 
they formerly vanquished the Indian Inhabitants, our Fate and Punishment would have 
been by this Time similar to theirs;—Pride elated with imaginary Wealth, and abject Pov- 
erty without Resource.” Tucker, Four Tracts on Political and Commercial Subjects, 13. 
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the share of labor’s worth and the deductions of stock and rent proves far more 
daunting, since it cannot be undertaken without the help of a long train of 
attendants hailing from the history of coinage and legislations on currency. 
History, actual and contingent, constantly rivals the “natural cause of things” 
driven by either the disposition to barter and/or the division of labor. Where- 
as pronouncements on labor or on self-interest can from time to time attire 
themselves in the aorist of the present of general maxims, the history of mon- 
ey has to tread the concrete locale and discrete world of miscellaneous facts. 
The labyrinthine histories in which money takes part respect not the sonorous 
philosophical abstractions. Instead, they threaten to enmesh the philosophy 
of commerce in a stolid factuality serviced by the past tense indicative. The 
“ideal chronology” of the conjectural history of labor is confronted by the “real 
chronology” of money, to adopt Marouby’s terms.* Smith never shuns this 
other history. His tackling with the factual history of money with undaunted 
courage and intellectual intensity, we contend, ought to be listed among the 
unsung achievements of WN. 

Others before Smith, such as John Law, explained money as a supplement 
to what labor or barter cannot in itself fully sustain, often in the form of con- 
jectural history. The surplus of labor’s produce, in Law’s scheme of progress, 
was at first exchanged through direct barter, which inevitably was exposed to 
sundry inconveniences. “He who desir’d to Barter would not always find People 
who wanted the Goods he had,” while the “Contracts taken payable in Goods 
were uncertain, for Goods of the same kind differ’d in value,” in the “State” 
of barter. “The Losses and Difficulties that attended Barter, would force the 
Landed-men to a greater Consumption of the Goods of their own Product, and 
a lesser Consumption of other goods; or to supply themselves, they would turn 
the Land to the product of the several Goods they had occasion for; tho’ only 
proper to Produce of one kind,” Law tells us. But remedy was found in silver, 
which, in addition to being “easie of Delivery,’ was “of the same Value in one 
Place that it was in another,” and “could be divided without Loss.” Silver devel- 
oped into money in the next stage, and from that point onwards, things began 
to sail on smoothly towards ever greater improvement. “As Money encreas’d, 
the Disadvantages and Inconveniencies of Barter were remov’d; the Poor and 
Idle were employ’d, more of the Land was labour’d, the Product encreas’d,’ and 
“Manufactures and Trade improv’d.”* What chronology of known history this 
universal opulence may fit into is not something Law cares to specify, despite 


43 Marouby, L’Economie de la nature, 48-49. 
44 John Law, Money and Trade Consider; with a Proposal for Supplying the Nation with Mon- 
ey (London, 1720), 5-6, 10. 
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the placid past tenses he uses. He proposes that it is “reasonable to think” that 
this was what would have happened, but then reasonable conjecture is differ- 
ent from sifting cumbersome factual evidence to ascertain what actually did 
happen. Smith also saunters into conjectural history when reflecting on the 
probable origin of money. He writes that in “all countries ... men seem at last 
to have been determined by irresistible reasons to give the preference, for this 
employment, to metals above every other commodity” (WN 1.iv.4). At such mo- 
ment, Smith seems willing to follow Law into his conjectural history of mon- 
ey’s entrance into human civilization, but unlike Law, he returns instantly to 
the non-conjectural realm of actuality. The actual history of the coined metal 
Smith examines is fraught with exceptions and deviations. To begin with, the 
value of silver or gold itself is not free from mutability: “The precious metals, 
however, are not necessarily immortal,” but on the contrary, “are liable ... to 
be lost, wasted, and consumed in a great variety of ways” (WN 1.xi.g.36). The 
precious metals, “like every other commodity,’ moreover, “vary in their value,” 
being “sometimes cheaper and sometimes dearer, sometimes of easier and 


sometimes of more difficult purchase”: 


The quantity of labour which any particular quantity of them can pur- 
chase or command, or the quantity of other goods which it will exchange 
for, depends always upon the fertility or barrenness of the mines which 
happen to be known about the time when such exchanges are made. The 
discovery of the abundant mines of America reduced, in the sixteenth 
century, the value of gold and silver in Europe to about a third of what it 
had been before (WN I.v.7). 


The tense of this last sentence has no leisure to aspire to generalization or to 
accommodate modification. The “discovery of the abundant mines reduced 
the value of gold and silver,’ Smith states the case as a solid matter of fact. 
Stern historical eventuality rules over the discovery of the American mines and 
its consequences. The extant record of fluctuation of money’s worth, in turn, 
eludes precise conceptualization. The records of past money price are not al- 
ways reliable, for “all the estimated prices of grain among our ancestors seem 
to have been extremely Loose and inaccurate” (Corr. 118), as Smith wrote to 
Lord Hailes. Even when their accuracy has been established, how to interpret 
these recorded facts is another thorny issue: 


45 Similar to Smith in this regard is Steuart who distinguishes the concrete “money-coin,’ 
which is beset by “moral and physical incapacities in the metals,” from the “money of 
account.” Steuart, An Inquiry into the Principles of Political @conomy, vol. 2, 270, 274. 
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The rise in its money price seems to have been the effect, not of any 
diminution of the value of silver in the general market of Europe, but of 
a rise in the real price of labour in the particular market of Great Brit- 
ain, owing to the peculiarly happy circumstances of the country. (WN 
I.xi.g.20) 


Three possible causes are enumerated in a single sentence: the “peculiarly hap- 


» u 


py circumstances of the country,” “the rise in the real price of labour,” and the 
“diminution of the value of silver.” The first two candidates are accepted while 
the third is rejected. Yet the sequential relationship between the two likely 
causes is not free from ambiguity, for the “rise in the real price of labour” would 
be a necessary effect of improved productivity, whereas the “peculiarly happy 
circumstances” literally is a fortuitous cause. Faced with these uncertainties, 
the sentence opts for the inferential mode of “seems to have been,” typical of 
conjectural history. The only fact with any indicative certainty is the “rise in its 
money price.” The aspectual and modal features of the verb in actual history, as 
well as in conjectural history, are rife with complications. Due to its contingent 
history, money gives rise to new perplexities just as it resolves the difficulty of 
measuring labor’s worth. 

In dealing with the variable history of money, the writer of wN presents a 
persona that stands in sharp contrast to that of the conjectural historian or 
that of the philosopher of commerce. Smith encounters the manifold record 


nu 


of facts with a digressive style. The “mosaic of details,’ “the luxuriant foliage 
of illustrative fact,” at times “swollen by a gigantic digression,” to use Schum- 
peter’s expressions again, can be attributed to Smith’s reluctance to evade the 
challenges of factual history, which easily prevail over the philosophical gener- 
alizations dressed in the aorist of the present or the conjectural history armed 
with the dual tenses of the past and the present. Although Noel Parker, among 
other critics, alleges that Smith substitutes an unproven “natural course of 
things” for historical actuality to “override the evidence of difficulties standing 
in the way of its articulation in the actual course of history,” the sizable and 
formidable presence of the “actual course of history” in Smith’s inquiry offers 
a strong defense against such accusations. After all, the title of the book did 
not propose to search for the “Origin” of the “Wealth of Nations,” but its “Na- 
ture and Causes.” Smith’s purpose was to identify the sources of the wealth of 
nations, but, as Pocock points out, it “generated a wealth of narratives great 


46 Noel Parker, “Look, No Hidden Hands: How Smith Understands Historical Progress and 
Societal Values,” in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations: New Interdisciplinary Essays, 129. 
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and small, which are more than mere footnotes to his system.’” The book in 
its actual organization, if not in its main line of argument, suggests that labor 
or the division of labor can by no means monopolize the “causes” of wealth. 
In fact, the longest chapters are reserved for the task of tracking the minute 
details of historical contingency, such as the last chapter of the last book, “Of 
the Publick Debts,’ which boasts some 92 paragraphs. The section on “Taxes 
upon consumable Commodities” (WN v.ii.k) has a total of 80 paragraphs, and 
“Of the Advantages which Europe has derived from the Discovery of America, 
and from that of a Passage to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope” (WN 
IV.vii.c) stretches into 108 paragraphs. Such digressive dilution of the “Nature 
and Causes” is by no means a symptom of only the later Books of wn filled 
with practical discussions of matters fiscal and political. In the very first Book, 
which already has a fairly verbose title, “Of the Causes of Improvement in the 
productive Powers of Labour, and of the Order according to which its Produce 
is naturally distributed among the different Ranks of the People,” the reader 
has to pass through the longest series of paragraphs in wn: “Digression con- 
cerning the Variations in the Value of Silver during the Course of the Four last 
Centuries” (WN 1.xi.e), divided into eight hefty sections and completed with 
the “Conclusion of the Digression concerning the Variations in the Value of 
Silver” (WN 1.xi.n). In total, the “Digression” is manned by a mighty crew of 
144 paragraphs of various lengths. Smith’s “Digression’—true to its capacity 
to contribute to the “refinements in knowledge,” as Jonathan Swift humorous- 
ly praises the device in A Tale of a Tub**—branches off from a chapter-length 
section, “Of the Variations in the Proportion between the respective Values of 
that Sort of Produce which always affords Rent, and of that which sometimes 
does, and sometimes does not, afford Rent,” which in turn is a tributary of “Of 
the Rent of Land” (wn 1.xi.a) made up of a total of 251 paragraphs. “I shall 
conclude this very long chapter with observing that every improvement in the 


47 J.A. Pocock, “Adam Smith and History,” in The Cambridge Companion to Adam Smith, ed. 
Knud Haakonssen (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 287. See also Pocock’s 
assessment of Smith’s historical views and writing based on the Glasgow lectures. Pocock, 
Narratives of Civil Government, 309-29. 

48 Jonathan Swift, A Tale of a Tub in Jonathan Swift, ed. Angus Ross and David Woolley 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1984), 130. Smith praised Swift highly in his lectures 
on rhetoric as a non-digressive writer who “does not indeed ever introduce any thing for- 
eign to his subject, in order to display his knowledge,” having a command of “a complete 
knowledge of what he treats,’ and one who “paint[s] but each thought in the best and 
most proper manner and with the greatest strength of colouring” (LRBL i.105—106). This 
can hardly be said of the author of A Tale of a Tub. 
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circumstances of the society tends either directly or indirectly to raise the real 
rent of land, to increase the real wealth of the landlord, his power of purchasing 
the labour, or the produce of the labour of other people,” (WN I.xi-p.1) says the 
writer at the terminus of this breathlessly prolonged excursus. If this rather 
plain statement verging on platitude was what he wanted to establish, he need 
not have expended so much effort on gathering factual material or toiled so 
much to enlarge on these diverse subjects. The work overflows with “curious 
Facts,” as Hume praised it in his letter to Smith (Corr. 150), no doubt because 
facts themselves mattered very much to the author.” Smith was not a histo- 
rian in the customary sense, but history of a totally different kind from the 
“ideal chronology” of conjectural history occupies large proportions of wN, to 
the bafflement of Schumpeter and others looking for an economical theory of 
economics in the work. To further appreciate the peculiarity of the rhetoric of 
tenses in Smith’s historical passages, we wish to be allowed to compare it with 
the way the past is predicated in other thinkers and writers of his age. 


“The Remembrance of Former Events” 


The mission of the past tense, according to Harris, is “to preserve to us the 
Remembrance of Former Events.”™ While some events are recorded for their 
own narrative value of dramatic interest and others because they illustrate an 
interpretive proposition, the more important of the remembered events are 
preserved as rules, precedents, and grounds for subsequent actions and deci- 
sions. This is particularly so in English jurisprudence, whose strength Smith 
acknowledged in his lectures on rhetoric. “The Sentences of former Cases are 
greatly regarded and form what is called the common law, which is found to be 
much more equitable than that which is founded on Statute only, for the same 
reason as what is founded on practise and experience must be better adapted 


49 Smith wrote a number of times from January to March 1769 to Lord Hailes (Sir David 
Dalrymple) requesting historical data about the price of corn, and the latter supplied him 
with a memorandum on the “Prices of Corn, Cattle &c. in Scotland from the earliest ac- 
counts to the death of James V” covering three centuries “from 1243 to 1561” (Corr. 115, 
Corr. 117). Ross lists the books on taxation and public revenue among those Smith pur- 
chased in London. They include Adam Anderson's Historical and Chronological Deduction 
of the Origin of Commerce (1764 ed.), Malachi Postlethwayt’s Universal Dictionary of Trade 
and Commerce (1766 ed.), and James Postlethwayt’s History of Pubic Revenues from the 
Revolution to the Present Time (1759). See Ross, The Life of Adam Smith, 227. 

50 Harris, Hermes, 59. 
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to particular cases than that which is derived from theory only” (LRBL ii.200). 
The court rulings and statutes of the past are remembered by later generations 
of lawyers as facts to be honored, regardless of whether they satisfy any “theo- 
ry” of human nature. The eloquent theories upon which conjectural history or 
the stadial history draws its sustenance from often befriend natural jurispru- 
dence founded on ‘natural’ premises. The supremely artificial jurisprudence 
of English common law will only offer terse vindications of its principles, if 
any one cares to do so at all. In the culture of English law, with no universal 
propositions patrolling the piled record of cases and legislation, contingency 
becomes necessity and necessity becomes contingency. 

Smith lectured on natural jurisprudence to his students at Glasgow, but 
the more ambitious among his pupils would have desired to be initiated into 
English law. As Smith writes in 1759—when he still taught at Glasgow—to 
Lord Shelburne about his son Thomas Fitzmaurice’s studies at Glasgow, the 
ideal curriculum was something which progressed from liberal arts to “the 
English law” via what Smith himself covered, “Law and history.”™ For this pur- 
pose they would have read “Coke on Littleton,’ or Edward Coke's Institutes of 
the Laws of England, or, a Commentary upon Littleton (1628). This standard 
textbook by no means presumes to be an “inquiry into the nature and caus- 
es” of the English Law, but instead organizes itself as a series of detailed com- 
mentary on Thomas de Littleton’s treatise written in law French, translated 
into English by Coke himself for the benefit of “any of the nobility or gentry 
of this realm, or of any other estate or profession whatsoever.” In the humble 
guise of a commentary on Littleton’s text, Coke’s interpretation seeks to “open 
the true sense of every of his particular cases, and the extent of every of the 
same, either in express words, or by implication.”” A representative passage 
of Coke’s Institutes clarifies the “true sense” of Littleton’s text in descriptive 
present tense mostly. Mixed with the present tenses are indications in the past 
simple of the statute or precedent-setting cases related to Coke’s interpretation. 


51 “With regard to the Plan which I would propose for his education while he continues 
here; he will finish his Philosophical studies next winter; and as Mr Lord Fitzmaurice 
seemed to propose that he should stay here another year after that, I would propose that 
it should be employed in perfecting himselfe in Philosophy and the Languages, but chief- 
ly and principally in the Study of Law and history. In that year I would advise him to 
attend the Lectures of the Professor of Civil Law: for tho’ the civil law has no authority in 
the English courts, the study of it is an admirable preparation for the Study of the English 
Law.’ (Corr. 30) 

52 Edward Coke, The First Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England, or, a Commentary upon 
Littleton (Union, NJ: The Lawbook Exchange, 1999), vol. 1, xxxviii, xxxvii. 
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In Section 19 to Chapter 2 (“Of Fee taile”) of the First Part of the Institutes, Coke 
glosses Littleton’s expression, “The reversion of the fee simple is in the donor,’ as 
follows: 


A reversion is (1) where the residue of the estate always doth continue 
in him that made the particular estate, or where the particular estate is 
derived out of his estate, as here in the case of Litt. Tenant in fee sim- 
ple maketh gift in taile, so it is of a lease for life, or for yeares. If a man 
extend lands by force of a statute merchant, staple, recognizance or ele- 
git, he leaveth a reversion in the conusor. But since Littleton wrote, the 
description must be more large upon the statute of 27 H. 8, for at this 
day, if a man seised of lands in fee make a feoffment in fee, (and depart 
with his whole estate) and limit the use to his daughter for life, and af- 
ter her decease, to the use of his sonne, in taile, and after the use of the 
right heires of the feoffor; in this case, albeit he departed with the whole 
fee simple by the feoffment, and limited no use to himself, yet hath he 
a reversion (2); for whensoever the ancestor takes an estate for life, and 
after a limitation is made to his right heires, the right heires shall not be 
purchasors ... And all this was adjudged betweene Fenwicke and Mitford 
in the king’s bench: and if the limitation had been to the use of himselfe 
for life, and after to the use of another in taile, and after to the use of his 
owne right heires, the reversion of the fee had been in him, because the 
use of the fee continued over in him (3); and the statute doth execute the 
possession to the use in the same plight, qualitie, and degree, as the use 
was limited.” 


Coke does not derive his definition of the term “reversion” or deduce its 
legal application from premises of natural reason. Adopting the form of 
a “commentary,” Coke confers on Littleton’s text an almost ‘scriptural’ au- 
thority, except that Littleton’s text in turn relies on the factual authority of 
“the case of Litt.” Yet the temporality of legal precedents is flexible enough 
to accommodate modification of the antecedent cases. The “statute of 27 
H. 8,’ is significant “for ... this day,” because something happened since then 
to alter the implications of the precedents. “And all this was adjudged be- 
tweene Fenwicke and Mitford in the king’s bench,” so that the conclusive 
past tense of this recent case changes the import of both “the case of Litt.” 
and “the statute of 27 H. 8.” The “true sense” of the “particular cases” is 


53 Ibid, sect. 22b. 
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grasped by Coke through the particularizing rhetoric of factual tenses, serv- 
ing his elucidation of the law not “by naturall reason but by the artificiall 
reason and judgment of Law,” as Coke put in in his “Prohibitions del Roy” 
(1607). 

Although Smith lectured at Glasgow University on natural jurisprudence 
and not specifically on English common law, he was not averse to sharing his 
knowledge of English legal history with his students. How he approached the 
domain of Littleton and Coke is demonstrated by the following passage. His 
subject here is feudal property, the bedrock of English common law, and its 
role in the formation of medieval English parliament: 


Feudall property was originally, as I said, not much inferior to allodiall 
and was confined to a few great men; but like all others, property came to 
pass thro different hands. These (great lords or all who held of the king) 
had at first a tittle to sit in Parliament with the king, and nothing was 
done in it without their consent and advice as they only were capable of 
having influence in the kingdom.—At the time of W™ the Conqueror, the 
whole land of England was, as we learn from [blank in Ms], possessed 
by about 700 [h] who held immediately of the king; of these probably 
only 3 or 400 could attend at the court, so that the assembly would not 
be so numerous as our present House of Commons, which consists of 
about 500.—But in time the lands came to be divided; parts were given 
off to second sons or other relations, and the number of knights who held 
of the king by military service became too numerous. In this case it was 
impossible for them all to attend at the three different times of Michael- 
mass, Christian-mass, and Easter; and the very expence of these journeys 
would have ruined some of them. Many persons now came to hold of 
the king by nights service. For this reason Henry 3d and Edward the 1* 
of England, and Ja’s 1“ of Scotland desired these lesser lords to choose a 
representative out of each county to sit in the Great Council and give his 
advice and consent to the determinations of the great body of nobles. (LJ 


[A] iv.145-47) 


Compared with Coke, the scope is larger and the language far more general. 
The predominant interest of the lecturer, moreover, is not the details of the par- 
ticular cases and statutes. The search for origin (evidenced by the expressions 


54 Edward Coke, The Selected Writings and Speeches of Sir Edward Coke, ed. Steve Sheppard 
(Indianapolis: Liberty Fund, 2003), vol. 1, 481. 
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“was originally” or “at first”) and gradual evolution denoted by the phrase “in 
time the lands came to be” overweigh the precise recording of historical even- 
tuality. “For this reason Henry 3d and Edward the 1* of England, and Ja’s 1* of 
Scotland desired,” goes the final sentence which does seem to approximate the 
particularizing rhetoric of Coke, but here, again, the emphasis falls on the “rea- 
son” behind the institutional changes implemented by these monarchs—not 
one particular king but three kings from two kingdoms. 

The difference between Coke and Smith becomes more salient in wN. In the 
last Book of wn, our prominent member of the Scottish Enlightenment sub- 
mits English law courts themselves to a conjectural history of their evolution: 


The fees of court seem originally to have been the principal support of the 
different courts of justice in England. Each court endeavoured to draw to 
itself as much business as it could, and was, upon that account, willing 
to take cognizance of many suits which were not originally intended to 
fall under its jurisdiction. The court of king’s bench, instituted for the 
trial of criminal causes only, took cognizance of civil suits; the plaintiff 
pretending that the defendant, in not doing him justice, had been guilty 
of some trespass or misdemeanor. The court of exchequer, instituted for 
the levying of the king’s revenue, and for enforcing the payment of such 
debts only as were due to the king, took cognizance of all other contract 
debts; the plaintiff alleging that he could not pay the king, because the 
defendant would not pay him. In consequence of such fictions it came, 
in many cases, to depend altogether upon the parties before what court 
they would chuse to have their cause tried; and each court endeavoured, 
by superior dispatch and impartiality, to draw to itself as many causes 
as it could. The present admirable constitution of the courts of justice 
in England was, perhaps, originally in a great measure, formed by this 
emulation, which antiently took place between their respective judges; 
each judge endeavouring to give, in his own court, the speediest and most 
effectual remedy, which the law would admit, for every sort of injustice. 
(WN V.i.b.21) 


The passage advances the grand thesis of the book that competition benefits 
society, even outside the commercial domain proper, and hence not directly 
subordinated to the dominion of self-interest. The argument benefits from the 
timely alliance of narrated historical incidents, but the verbs are not invariably 
tuned to the past tense indicative. Although Smith patently deals with a sub- 
ject resting on solid documentary evidence, the first statement employs the 
conjectural mode of “seem originally to have been,’ which supposition leads 
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to the historical narrative activating the past tense. The rhetoric of the gram- 
matical forms of “endeavoured,” “instituted,” and “took cognizance” seems to 
vouchsafe impeccable factual authenticity. By the time we reach the impact 
of these actions, “it came, in many cases, to depend” refers to a process which 
unfolded through a longer time span than the discrete incidents of the “court 
of king’s bench ... took cognizances.” The clause that follows after a semico- 
lon, “and each court endeavoured,’ seems to describe an on-going phenomena 
rather than a particular momentary action. The last sentence makes a logical 
inference presented as an indicative statement of fact, heavily peppered with 
modifiers. The curious collocation of “was formed” with “perhaps, originally in 
a great measure” creates a paradoxical tone of diffident confidence. Such com- 
bination and alternation of factual verbs (such as “endeavoured”) with verbs 
referring to gradual change (such as “came to”), to which inferential judgment 
is joined, seem very much in keeping with Smith’s habitual approach to histor- 
ical matters of fact. 

It may be heartening for Smith that the most famous among his contem- 
porary English jurists, William Blackstone—the “Doctor Blackstone” cited 
and named twice in WN in paragraphs dealing with the history of rents in the 
sixteenth century (WN I.v.13) and of land leases (WN I11.ii.13)—steered away 
from the strict precedent-bound argument of Coke towards a more univer- 
salist historicizing characteristic of the Scottish Enlightenment intellectuals. 
Blackstone, in fact, adopts the method of conjectural history to explain the 
origin of inheritance laws: 


The right of inheritance, or descent to the children and relations of the 
deceased, seems to have been allowed much earlier than the right of de- 
vising by testament. We are apt to conceive at first view that it has nature 
on its side; yet we often mistake for nature what we find established by 
long and inveterate custom. It is certainly a wise and effectual, but clearly 
a political, establishment; since the permanent right of property, vested 
in the ancestor himself, was no natural, but merely a civil, right. It is true, 
that the transmission of one’s possessions to posterity has an evident ten- 
dency to make a man a good citizen and a useful member of society; it 
sets the passions on the side of duty, and prompts a man to deserve well 
of the public, when he is sure that the reward of his services will not die 
with himself, but be transmitted to those with whom he is connected by 
the dearest and most tender affections. Yet, reasonable as this foundation 
of the right of inheritance may seem, it is probable that its immediate 
original arose not from speculations altogether so delicate and refined, 
and, if not from fortuitous circumstances, at least from a plainer and 
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more simple principle. A man’s children or nearest relations are usually 
about him on his death-bed, and are the earliest witnesses of his decease. 
They become therefore generally the next immediate occupants, till at 
length in process of time this frequent usage ripened into general law. 
And therefore also in the earliest ages, on failure of children, a man’s ser- 
vants born under his roof were allowed to be his heirs; being immediately 
on the spot when he died.* 


The verb phrases pertaining to conjectural history, “seems to have been,” 
“may seem,” and “it is probable,” attend this passage as it seeks to discov- 
er the “original” or the source of the “right of inheritance.” The conjectured 
“foundation” deploys a vivid descriptive present tense of “children ... are ... 
about him on his death-bed.” But Blackstone soon returns to the past tense of 
historical discourse proper. After passing through the sequential verb of “be- 
come therefore,” the passage arrives at the past-tense definiteness of “there- 
fore ... were allowed.” Kindred in spirit and temper to Smith as Blackstone's 
broad jurisprudence may appear, subtle differences between the two great 
minds can be detected. The frequent, almost habitual inclusion of “original- 
ly” in the wn passage quoted above (used three times) attest to the commit- 
ment of Smith to identifying (or constructing) the “nature and causes” of 
institution. Blackstone, on the other hand, shows a far more cavalier attitude 
to the supposed cause itself, but is more interested in corroborating the im- 
portance of past precedents, the “frequent usage” which “ripened into gen- 
eral law.” Whereas Smith wishes to offer a natural history of English judicial 
system by grounding it on the “emulation” between the judges of rival courts, 
Blackstone emphatically alerts the reader not to “mistake for nature what we 
find established by long and inveterate custom.” Our English jurist relishes a 
keen taste for “fortuitous circumstances,” whereas our Scottish philosopher 
seeks to find a necessary pattern of evolution in the history of an institution 
proud of its peculiarities and oddities. The rhetoric of the verbs Blackstone 
uses may seem to align him with natural jurisprudence, but in effect, Black- 
stone reiterates what Coke said about the “artificiall reason and judgment of 
Law.” The inheritance law, which lies at the foundation of English common 
law, is not obliged to satisfy natural reason, for it “was no natural, but merely 
a civil, right.” 


55 William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England in Four Books (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1908), vol. 1, 309-10. Smith owned eight-volume edition of Blackstone’s An 
Analysis of the Laws of England (4th edition, Oxford, 1759). See Bonar, A Catalogue of the 
Library of Adam Smith, 29. 
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Smith, on his part, however, can be as meticulous and exacting as any jurist 
in the common law tradition. He never shuns the company of miscellaneous 
facts, particularly those to do with the history of prices and values. As this is a 
far more intractable and elusive kind of history than legal history, the difficulty 
Smith faces as an economic historian cannot be underestimated. To take one 
example from the ‘digressive’ sections on the historical fluctuation of the value 
of silver, in order to estimate the exact price of a yard of cloth as a clue to the 
real value of silver coin, Smith defers to the authority of the records preserved 
by English legal history: 


In 1487, being the 4th of Henry vit. it was enacted, that “whosoever 
shall sell by retail a broad yard of the finest scarlet grained, or of other 
grained cloth of the finest making, above sixteen shillings, shall forfeit 
forty shillings for every yard so sold.” Sixteen shillings, therefore, con- 
taining about the same quantity of silver as four-and-twenty shillings 
of our present money, was, at that time, reckoned not an unreason- 
able price for a yard of the finest cloth; and as this is a sumptuary law, 
such cloth, it is probable, had usually been sold somewhat dearer. (WN 
1.xi.0.7). 


The words of the statute are quoted, but then, unlike Coke or other jurists of 
the English common law, Smith the inquirer of the wealth of nations cannot 
remain content with that indicative security of “it was enacted.’ The exact price 
of the yard reverts to the conjectural domain of “probable” and “usually.” “The 
consideration of these circumstances may, perhaps, in some measure explain 
to us why the real price both of the coarse and of the fine manufacture, was so 
much higher in those antient, than it is in the present times”(WN I.xi.0.13 )—it 
may be so, but by the same grammatical token, it may not. Smith almost sac- 
rifices elegance to honesty in exhibiting the knowledge he garnered from the 
slippery facts of monetary history: 


Between 1630 and 1640, or about 1636, the effect of the discovery of the 
mines of America in reducing the value of silver, appears to have been 
compleated, and the value of that metal seems never to have sunk lower 
in proportion to that of corn than it was about that time. It seems to have 
risen somewhat in the course of the present century, and it had probably 
begun to do so even some time before the end of the last. 

From 1637 to 1700, both inclusive, being the sixty-four last years of 
the last century, the average price of the quarter of nine bushels of the 
best wheat at Windsor market, appears, from the same accounts, to have 
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been 2l. 11s. od. Ys; which is only 1s. od. ¥% dearer than it had been during 
the sixteen years before. But in the course of these sixty-four years there 
happened two events which must have produced a much greater scarcity 
of corn than what the course of the seasons would otherwise have occa- 
sioned, and which, therefore, without supposing any further reduction 
in the value of silver, will much more than account for this very small 
enhancement of price. (WN I.xi.g.1—2) 


Almost every line of the passage is constrained by the moderating ballast of 
“appears,” “seems,” “probably,” and “must have.” The numerals of dates and pric- 
es amplify their solid factuality, but they also seem to be sneering at the writ- 
er’s inability to maintain indicative certainty. The difficulty of reaching a firm 
conclusion is genuine, as the rhetoric of the grammar confesses. 

Smith’s conscious effort to show his respects for the contingent and fortuitous 
facts of history becomes all the more conspicuous when we place him next to 
Hume, “by far the most illustrious philosopher and historian of the present age” 
(WN V.i.g.3), as Smith, without naming him, praises his friend before quoting 
from his History of England. The past events are remembered by this “philoso- 
pher and historian” in a stark tone of transcendent omniscience of an all-know- 
ing author who refuses to stoop to temper his past-tense verbs with subjunctive 
auxiliaries or conjectural adverbs. The year is 1586 and the topic is the famous 
rivalry between Elizabeth I and Mary Stuart. The historian-cum-philosopher 
delivers, with unhesitant self-assurance, his judgment in the past simple indica- 
tive, while telling the story. The narrative sounds almost novelistic thanks to the 
narrator's ability to read the minds of “Elizabeth” and “Mary”: 


The dangers, which arose from the character, principles, and pretensions 
of the queen of Scots, had very early engaged Elizabeth to consult, in 
her treatment of that unfortunate princess, the dictates of jealousy and 
politics, rather than of friendship or generosity: Resentment of this usage 
had pushed Mary into enterprizes, which had nearly threatened the re- 
pose and authority of Elizabeth: The rigour and restraint, thence redou- 
bled upon the captive queen, still impelled her to attempt greater extrem- 
ities; and while her impatience of confinement, her revenge, and her high 
spirit concurred with religious zeal, and the suggestions of desperate big- 
ots, she was at last engaged in designs, which afforded her enemies, who 
watched the opportunity, a pretence or reason for effecting her final ruin.*® 


56 David Hume, The History of England from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Revolution in 
1688 (Indianapolis: Liberty Fund 1983), vol. 4, 144. Hume the historian has been praised 
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The might of the historical past tense is heightened by Hume to its utmost ex- 
tent as a device of “knowing” the wherefore and whereof of the past. He then 
applies the rod of his secularist philosophy to chastise the folly of the “des- 
perate bigots.” Smith, by contrast, never assumes such superhuman ability to 
unravel the intricate tangle of past facts and to penetrate the innermost inten- 
tions of history’s protagonists. Placing too much emphasis on the “characters” 
in writing history never seemed to have suited Smith’s taste. “The describing 
of characters is no essentiall part of a historicall narration,” said Smith in his 
lectures on rhetoric, for the “temper of the person of the actors at the differ- 
ent times will be sufficient.” “A man of grave or a merry, of a good nature, or 
morose temper,” he explained, “may advance to battle or scale the walls with 
equall intrepidity” depending on the circumstances (LRBL ii.24). Of course, 
this appreciation of the importance of tempers does not oblige Smith to ab- 
stain from denouncing the characters of certain agents of historical actions, 
particularly the monopolists of various description whose follies and sins wN 
vehemently indicts. It is the “avidity of our great manufacturers” which lobbied 
the law makers to legislate to protect those that go well “beyond what can just- 
ly be considered as the rude materials of their work” (WN Iv.vii.c.4). Even here, 
however, the actual details of the perverted statutes is what Smith pays more 
attention to than the “avidity” or other “character, principles, and pretensions” 
of the individuals: 


By the 24 Geo. 11. chap. 46. a small duty of only one penny the pound 
was imposed upon the importation of foreign brown linen yarn, in- 
stead of much higher duties to which it had been subjected before, 
viz. of sixpence the pound upon sail yarn, of one shilling the pound 
upon all French and Dutch yarn, and of two pounds thirteen shillings 
and four pence upon the hundred weight of all spruce or Muscovia 
yarn. But our manufacturers were not long satisfied with this reduc- 
tion. By the 29th of the same king, chap. 15, the same law which gave 
a bounty upon the exportation of British and Irish linen of which 
the price did not exceed eighteen pence the yard, even this small 
duty upon the importation of brown linen yarn was taken away. (WN 
IV.vii.c.4) 


by Pocock for his “gender-perception” in dealing with Mary Stuart (Pocock, Narratives of 
Civil Government, 234), yet does not the inevitable grammatical sign of her gender (e.g. 
“her high spirit”) create a certain gender-biased reading of this and other passages in 
Hume’s history of the female monarchs? 
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To the “great manufacturers,” collectively, are attached the labels of “avidity,” 
but this moral language recedes as the passage moves on to specify the details 
of the legislation. Yet even this much labelling can lead to serious legal impass- 
es. That parliamentary and court intrigue instigated by the alleged “avidity” of 
“our manufacturers” brought about these changes in the law Smith states in 
the past tense, as a self-standing factual certainty that needs no further verifi- 
cation. The moralizing tone covers up this spurious enthymeme, which infers 
solely from the outcome the alleged cause. The said “manufacturers” are being 
defamed without any proof of their involvement in the birth of the statutes. 
That “our manufacturers were not long satisfied with this reduction” cannot 
be the cause, without any trustworthy middle term, of the result, “the 29th of 
the same king, chap. 15.’ This enthymeme scores points by the strength of the 
detailed figures of “sixpence the pound” or “eighteen pence the yard.” This is all 
being skillfully rhetorical, no doubt, but the rhetoric stands many steps away 
from Hume's eloquent anatomy of the monarchs’ deliberation. The difference 
may be due in part to the difference in the subject matter, for Smith trails the 
petty maneuvers of businessmen and has no warrant to enter the mind of the 
grandees of the realm. But that very difference attests to the different views 
held by the two Scottish thinkers about what counts as history and how history 
ought to be accounted for. 

Smith’s restrained language even when he writes the history of blameworthy 
agents can be contrasted to two more thinkers of the Scottish Enlightenment. 
In the worldwide court of Kames’s Sketches of the History of Man is arraigned 
the Spanish conquistadores for their atrocities committed to the native pop- 
ulation. Their inhuman cruelty is remembered in statements armed with the 
authenticity of the past tense indicative: 


The Spaniards, relentless in their cruelty, forc’d these poor people to aban- 
don the culture of their fields, and to retire to the woods and mountains. 
Hunted like wild beasts even in these retreats, they fled from mountain to 
mountain, till hunger and fatigue, which destroy’d more than the sword, 
forc’d them to deliver themselves up to their implacable conquerors, 
There remained at that time but 60,000, who were divided among the 
Spaniards as slaves. Excessive fatigue in the mines, and want of even the 
common necessaries of life, reduced them in five years to 14,000. Con- 
sidering them merely as beasts of burden, they would have yielded more 
profit had they been treated with less inhumanity. Avarice frequently 
counteracts its own end: by grasping too much, it loses all. 
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Relentless were the Spaniards in their callous destruction, and equally relent- 
less is the past-tense verbs indicting their criminal acts, “forc’d,” “Hunted,” “re- 
duced,” and “divided.” The subjunctive “would have” hardly relieves the ten- 
sion, for it points to what never happened and emphasizes how the natives 
were never “treated with less inhumanity.” But Kames will not leave facts to 
speak for themselves. He has to close with a maxim about human nature in the 
aorist of the present: “Avarice frequently counteracts its own end: by grasping 
too much, it loses all.” Nor will this be the final coda to his accusation of the 
inhuman Spaniards. “Affection for property! Janus double-fac’d, productive of 
many blessings, but degenerating often to be a curse,’ Kames exclaims.” Wil- 
liam Robertson, the “Principal of the University of Edinburgh, and Historiog- 
rapher to his Majesty for Scotland,’ as he is introduced in the title page of his 
History of America (1777), in dealing with the same shameful chapter of his- 
tory Kames includes in his historical sketch, maintains a more impartial tone, 
tinged though it seems to be by his sympathy for the poor natives: 


This consumption of the human species, no less amazing than rapid, was 
the effect of several concurring causes. The natives of the American is- 
lands were of a more feeble constitution than the inhabitants of the oth- 
er hemisphere. They could neither perform the same work, nor endure 
the same fatigue with men whose organs were of a more vigorous con- 
formation. The inactive indolence in which they delighted to pass their 
days, as it was the effect of their debility, contributed likewise to increase 
it, and rendered them, from habit as well as condition, incapable of hard 
labour. The food on which they subsisted, afforded little nourishment, 
and they were accustomed to take it in small quantities, not sufficient to 
invigorate a languid frame, and render it equal to the efforts of industry. 
The Spaniards, without attending to those peculiarities in the constitu- 
tion of the Americans, imposed tasks upon them so disproportioned to 
their strength, that many sunk under the fatigue, and ended their wretch- 
ed days. Others, prompted by impatience and despair, cut short their own 
lives with a violent hand. Famine, brought on by compelling such num- 
bers to abandon the culture of their lands, in order to labour in the mines, 
proved fatal to many. Diseases of various kinds, some occasioned by the 
hardships to which they were exposed, and others by their intercourse 
with the Europeans, completed the desolation of the island.* 


57 Kames, Sketches of the History of Man, 66-67. 
58 William Robertson, The History of America. Volume the First (Dublin, 1777), 185-86. 
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Robertson includes other factors besides the Europeans’ “Avarice” and “Affec- 
tion for property” Kames identifies as the chief villains. The Spaniards’ lack of 
what we may call an anthropological knowledge of the natives, their bad polit- 
ical economy, and the diseases they did not always intend to infect the natives 
with, all contributed to the catastrophe. Without inducing the impression of 
objectivity numerals bring with them, and without soaring up to the heights 
of moral philosophy, Robertson seeks to offer a comprehensive account of 
the “nature and causes” of historical change. And he does so with disciplined 
professionalism. “I have endeavoured to authenticate whatever I relate,” writes 
the historian in the preface to his book. “He who delineates the transactions 
of a remote period, has no title to claim assent, unless he produces evidence 
in proof of his assertions,” Robertson believes. When he fails to do so, “he may 
write an amusing tale, but cannot be said to have composed an authentic his- 
tory.” Kames, Hume, and other eminent figures of the Scottish Enlightenment 
could all be found guilty of occasionally telling some “amusing tale” even when 
they pretend to be writing “an authentic history.’ 

Can Smith be said to “have composed an authentic history” and not merely 
write “an amusing tale” in those historical sections and chapters of WN? The 
conjectural history in wn, which, as we have seen above, tends to be dominant 
when labor or the “division” of labor is at issue, may not be able to claim the 
title of “authentic history.’ But that Smith “endeavoured to authenticate what- 
ever” he relates in regard to the history of money in wn, is what we certainly 
can grant. Like Kames and Robertson, Smith also includes in his work his own 
discussion of the follies of the Spaniards in their American colonies. Unlike the 
other two writers, however, Smith has a more specific agenda than the plight 
of an entire race of people. Money is the matter for him, since he is concerned 
with the inordinate consumption of specie rather than the “consumption of 


59 Ibid, iv-v. In Robertson’s “long standing commitment to impartiality,” Jeffrey Smitten con- 
tends, consists the “unity of his thought, which links impartiality to Lockean epistemol- 
ogy on the one hand and the working of divine providence in history on the other,” in 
that he believed the “historian’s task” was “quite simply to grasp the mixed character of 
events but not to make further judgment,” leaving the latter to Providence. Jeffrey Smit- 
ten, “Impartiality in Robertson's History of America,’ Eighteenth-Century Studies 19, no. 1 
(1985):57, 67, 71. Pocock is less willing to give Robertson full credit for his effort to avoid 
presumptuous judgments on what he reports. While praising Robertson's integrity and 
professionalism as a historian devoted to impartiality, Pocock focuses on the alternation 
of “narrative” and “disquisition” in his dealing with the natives of America, typical of his 
age. Pocock, Barbarians, Savages and Empires, 192. 
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the human species,” though it is equally symptomatic of the perversion of ra- 
tional faculty: 


But though the judgment of sober reason and experience concerning 
such projects has always been extremely unfavourable, that of human 
avidity has commonly been quite otherwise. The same passion which has 
suggested to so many people the absurd idea of the philosopher’s stone, 
has suggested to others the equally absurd one of immense rich mines 
of gold and silver. They did not consider that the value of those metals 
has, in all ages and nations, arisen chiefly from their scarcity, and that 
their scarcity has arisen from the very small quantities of them which 
nature has any where deposited in one place, from the hard and intracta- 
ble substances with which she has almost every where surrounded those 
small quantities, and consequently from the labour and expence which 
are every where necessary in order to penetrate to and get at them. They 
flattered themselves that veins of those metals might in many places be 
found as large and as abundant as those which are commonly found of 
lead, or copper, or tin, or iron. (WN Iv.vii.a.19) 


Smith moves closer to Kames (or to Hume) than Robertson in putting more 
weight on dissecting the mental motivations of the human agents than on the 
objective factors of bodily endowments. But he reads the mind of the agents 
not on the basis of some authentic written evidence. Instead, he promotes the 
factual authenticity of the statements by the rhetoric of the past tense indica- 
tive of “did not consider” or “flattered themselves.’ Even when discussing the 
cultural misapprehensions between the natives and the Europeans, the “pas- 
sion of the Spaniards” is what Smith assaults: 


The poor inhabitants of Cuba and St. Domingo, when they were first dis- 
covered by the Spaniards, used to wear little bits of gold as ornaments in 
their hair and other parts of their dress. They seemed to value them as we 
would do any little pebbles of somewhat more than ordinary beauty, and 
to consider them as just worth the picking up, but not worth the refusing 
to any body who asked them. They gave them to their new guests at the 
first request, without seeming to think that they had made them any very 
valuable present. They were astonished to observe the rage of the Span- 
iards to obtain them; and had no notion that there could any where be a 
country in which many people had the disposal of so great a superfluity 
of food, so scanty always among themselves, that for a very small quantity 
of those glittering baubles they would willingly give as much as might 
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maintain a whole family for many years. Could they have been made to 
understand this, the passion of the Spaniards would not have surprised 
them. (WN I.xi.c.36) 


Gold and silver, then, daubed over with human folly and passion, gorged the 
“poor inhabitants of Cuba and St. Domingo” who stood bemused by the Span- 
iards’ excitement at the “little bits of gold.’ Their naivety led them soon to fall 
victim to the “rage” of the Spaniards for the “consumption of the human spe- 
cies” as well as for their “ornaments.” The same “passion” infected the Span- 
iards to be dazzled by the precious metals, for it deluded them into believ- 
ing that “the hard and intractable substances” of the metals used as money 
would empower them to jump the queue of acquiring things through “labour 
and expence”—which, of course, can never happen, since “labour” is the “real 
price of every thing,” the “original purchase-money.’ This story of human pas- 
sion, in the manner of Kames and Hume, underwrites the main maxim of WN 
about the importance of labor as the source of wealth. The sizable portions of 
“authentic history” in wn, unlike in Robertson’s History of America, do not exist 
for their own sake as mere “narrative” but to lend support to the “Didactick” 
desire of the author to discover the true “nature and causes” of the wealth of 
nations, and to the “Rhetoricall” ambition of the author to persuade the reader 
to embrace the right doctrine. 

Mobilizing the two indicative tenses of present and past, Smith’s seeks to 
synthetize in the historical segments of WN what his contemporaries were do- 
ing in their own specialized or idiosyncratic provinces to construct, variously, 
some grand narratives of kings and queens (Hume), or some “amusing tales” 
of conjectured origins (Kames), or the “authentic history” of facts and deeds 
(Robertson). The “Didactick” and “Rhetoricall” intents expect to be bolstered 
by the selected facts of history. Ideally, the facts should serve as vivid lessons 
from the past, which warn the living to avoid the follies of the dead (of the 
Scottish fanatics or the Spanish colonizers). Yet do people learn anything from 
history at all? The chances are that more often than not the past events will not 
be remembered, or if they are, they will be remembered as mere past events. It 
is more than likely that all the forces of historical authority, whether conjectur- 
al or actual, will find themselves vanquished by the present state of affairs. In 
fact, Smith stands outraged but outnumbered by the monetarists, and the gov- 
ernments advised by them, who conspire to pander to their greed by distorting 
the value of money, undeterred by any remembrance of past errors. And all 
this takes place not in those papist countries of Spain or France, but right at 
home in the right Protestant Great Britain itself: 
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The raising of the denomination of the coin has been the most usual ex- 
pedient by which a real publick bankruptcy has been disguised under the 
appearance of a pretended payment. If a sixpence, for example, should 
either by act of parliament or royal proclamation be raised to the denom- 
ination of a shilling, and twenty sixpences to that of a pound sterling; the 
person who under the old denomination had borrowed twenty shillings, 
or near four ounces of silver, would, under the new, pay with twenty six- 
pences, or with something less than two ounces. A national debt of about 
a hundred and twenty-eight millions, nearly the capital of the funded and 
unfunded debt of Great Britain, might in this manner be paid with about 
sixty-four millions of our present money. It would indeed be a pretended 
payment only, and the creditors of the public would really be defraud- 
ed of ten shillings in the pound of what was due to them ... A pretended 
payment of this kind, therefore, instead of alleviating, aggravates in most 
cases the loss of the creditors of the public; and without any advantage to 
the public, extends the calamity to a great number of other innocent peo- 
ple. It occasions a general and most pernicious subversion of the fortunes 
of private people; enriching in most cases the idle and profuse debtor 
at the expence of the industrious and frugal creditor, and transporting 
a great part of the national capital from the hands which were likely to 
increase and improve it, to those which are likely to dissipate and destroy 
it. (WN V.iii.60) 


Faced with this ugly state of affairs, Smith resorts to the traditional moral di- 
chotomy of opposing the “idle” and the “profuse” to the “industrious and fru- 
gal.” Such castigation can do little, however, to rebuff the combined forces of 
vested interests defrauding the public and sacrificing the “industrious and fru- 
gal creditor” to the “idle and profuse debtor.” That the enemy stands unscathed 
is admitted not only in the present tense that proclaims its de facto victory, 
but also in the present perfect of “has been the most usual expedient” that 
ascertains its continuous persistence from the past to the present. We now will 
examine the question of such historical continuum and the rhetoric of tenses 
that mediates it. 


CHAPTER 4 


The “Progress of Opulence” and the Present Perfect 


The Progress of “Progress” 


In chapter 2, we have traced the rhetoric of the philosophical present tense, the 
aorist of the present (in Harris’s terminology), as it assists the enthymeme of 
building the “nature” of commerce on presumably timeless universal premises 
about human nature. In chapter 3, the construal of the “causes” of the wealth 
has been examined by following the rhetoric of the descriptive present tense 
and of the past tense indicative. The former attended the conjectural history 
of labor or the division of labor as the original cause of wealth, while the lat- 
ter rendered services to the actual history of money. The gap between the two 
was left uncovered, as the work recognizes and registers the challenges offered 
by historical contingency. Will history move forward to the right path thanks 
to the “division of labour”? Will it prevail over the temptation to manipulate 
monetary policies? These questions involving the continuity of historical “prog- 
ress” we now examine. If the two key words in the title of WN, “nature” and 
“causes” pertained to chapters 2 and 3, respectively, the focus of this chapter is 
“progress,” a word which enjoys marked privilege in the titles of the Books and 
chapters of wn. The third Book promises to deal with the “different Progress of 
Opulence in different Nations,” and the word “Progress” appears in the titles of 
Chapter 1 (“Of the natural Progress of Opulence”) and Chapter 3 (“Of the Rise 
and Progress of Cities and Towns, after the Fall of the Roman Empire”) of the 
Book. In Book 1, “the Progress of Improvement” appears twice in the sections 
constituting the enormously long Chapter 11, “Of the Rent of Land.” Although 
the verb tense is the main topic of our investigation, we will begin this and the 
next chapter with the central noun substantives—“progress” in this chapter 
and “system” in the next—for what senses and connotations the words carry 
have direct bearings on the rhetoric of the tenses mobilized for them. 

What we understand by “progress” nowadays dates back at least to Herbert 
Spencer, who writes in “Progress: Its Law And Cause” (1857) that the “change 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous is displayed in the progress of 
civilization as a whole, as well as in the progress of every nation; and is still 
»] 


going on with increasing rapidity.” As the phrase “with increasing rapidity” 


1 Herbert Spencer, Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative (London, 1891), vol. 1, 16. 
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indicates, “progress” is a temporal concept denoting an alteration of a “nation” 
or “civilization” from the simpler to the more complex state. In the ancestry of 
Spencer’s view of progress can be included North, who wrote that “[t]hat man 
is richest, whose Estate is in a growing condition, either in Land at Farm, Mon- 
ey at Interest, or Goods in Trade.”” Wealth, whether national or private, consists 
in “a growing condition,” to be assessed by its dynamism, and not merely by its 
static volume and weight. Whether inspired by North or not, Smith develops 
this idea of North further to establish the “rapidity” of the “growing condition” 
as the key to measuring prosperity: 


[I]t is in the progressive state, while the society is advancing to the fur- 
ther acquisition, rather than when it has acquired its full complement of 
riches, that the condition of the labouring poor, of the great body of the 
people, seems to be the happiest and the most comfortable. It is hard 
in the stationary, and miserable in the declining state. The progressive 
state is in reality the chearful and the hearty state to all the different or- 
ders of the society. The stationary is dull; the declining, melancholy. (wN 
L.viii.43) 


The word “progress,” however, in Smith’s age, did not necessarily or even 
primarily refer to a diligently advancing “progressive state.” The “dull” or 
“melancholy” connotations of the word haunted the “cheerful” and “hearty” 
denotation of “progress” as a steady advance towards “further acquisition” of 
“riches.” 

Separated from Spencer by a century, Johnson’s Dictionary (1755) defines 
the word “progress,” first of all, as a “course; procession; passage.” It is cyclical 
and spatial rather than one connoting Spencer’s “increasing rapidity” of linear 
movement, as the sample usage such as “The morn begins / Her rosy progress 
smiling” implies. The second sense is closer to the modern usage, “advance- 
ment; motion forward,” but it is largely confined, to infer from the examples, 
to the realm of natural science. The third, “intellectual improvement; advance- 
ment in knowledge,” acquires a special emphasis, as a relatively recent usage 
from modern philosophy, with two out of the four specimens taken from Locke: 


Several defects in the understanding hinder it in its progress to knowl- 
edge. Locke. 


2 North, Discourse upon Trade, 11. 
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Others despond at the first difficulty, and conclude, that making any 
progress in knowledge, farther than serves their ordinary business, is 
above their capacities. Locke 


The fourth and fifth senses, however, revert to a distinctively cyclical and spa- 
tial meaning, for “progress” can also mean a “removal from one place to anoth- 
er” and “a journey of state; a circuit.” In none of these definitions of the word 
do we find an explicit understanding of “progress” as a collective economic, 
social, political improvement or development. Moving further back to the cen- 
tury before Johnson, we see how “progress,” in one of the most popular works 
of the period, signified a movement that is not even cyclical but steeply ver- 
tical. John Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World, to That Which is to 
Come dramatizes the perils of the Pilgrim’s journey to the final destination, the 
“Gate” of Celestial City which “stood upon a mighty hill” and whose “founda- 
tion” was “higher then [sic] the Clouds.” One of the most dreadful tribulations 
waits for the pilgrims at the “Town of Vanity,” where the Vanity Fair celebrates 
in fact Spencer’s “progress of civilization’ from the “homogeneous to the het- 
erogeneous” propelled by universal commerce. At Vanity Fair, “all such Mer- 
chandize” are traded as “Houses, Lands, Trades, Places, Honours, Preferments, 
Titles, Countreys” and what not, in “several Rows and Streets” specializing in 
national goods, “the Britain Row, the French Row, the Italian Row, the Spanish 
Row, the German Row.’ The two pilgrims “Christian” and “Faithful” are rounded 
up by the authorities of Vanity, who accuse them of high treason against “the 
chief Lord” of the Fair “Beelzebub.” Their real crime amounts to nothing more 
than their setting “very light by all their wares,” caring “not so much as to look 
upon them,’ not heeding the call to buy, but steadfastly looking upwards to 
signify “that their Trade and Traffick was in Heaven.”* “Progress” was not shorn 
entirely of its moral and spiritual raiment even when “Trade and Traffick” 
were made morally (if not theologically) presentable, cleansed of its satanic 
provenance. William Hogarth’s pictorial narratives, A Harlot’s Progress (1732) 
and A Rake’s Progress (1735), depict the stages of corruption in the Vanity Fair 
that was London. The former ends with the premature but inevitable death of 
Moll the unscrupulous protagonist, on “Sepr 2d. 1731 Aged 23.” In the latter, 
the Rake embarks on his adventures in pleasure-seeking in a dandyish outfit, 


3 Johnson, A Dictionary of the English Language, vol. 2, n. p. 

4 John Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress, ed. W. R. Owens (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 
149, 86-87. 

5 William Hogarth, Engravings by Hogarth, ed. Sean Shescreen (New York: Dover, 1973), 
plate 23. 
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wearing shoes whose sole is cut off from the leather cover of a mangled Bi- 
ble. Seven plates later, we find him incarcerated at Bedlam, half-naked and 
completely mad. The temporal scheme of Hogarth adopts a greater complex- 
ity than one pushing steadily in the present tense onward from the “homoge- 
neous to the heterogeneous,’ for the seeds of the future reward or punishment 
are already planted in the past, determining the movement of the later course 
beforehand. The intertwining of vertical transcendence with horizontal im- 
manence in Bunyan or Hogarth, of the future-in-the-past and the past-in-the- 
future, obfuscates the linear regularity of Spencerian progress. 

Did the meaning and implications of “progress” to be gathered from Ho- 
garth or Johnson change by the time Smith was writing WN? Spadafora con- 
tends that although the term “progress” tended to be “neutral” allowing “neg- 
ative connotations” at least up to Hogarth, in the latter half of the century the 
word acquired a “secondary meaning with a clearly meliorative outlook.” The 
actual words carrying such “meliorative” sense in Spadafora’s examples, how- 
ever, are very often “advancement” and “improvement” rather than “progress.”” 
This is corroborated by Millar, whose Origin of the Distinctions of Ranks has a 
chapter entitled “The Changes Produced in the Government of a People, by 
Their Progress in Arts, and in Polished Manners.’ As this chapter title shows, 
“progress” is used by Millar not always as the main term signifying the devel- 
opment of society as a whole but a “progress” in particular aspects or sectors. 
To strengthen the sense of steady advance from one state to a better one, the 
“common improvements which gradually arise in the state of society” with all 
their beneficial “influence” on the “manners, the laws, and the government of 
a people,” Millar prefers “advancement,” as when he writes that the “advance- 
ment of a people in the arts of life, is attended with various alterations in 
the state of individuals, and in the whole constitution of their government.” 
The “progress of arts” (that is, of science and technology) forms part of the 
“advancement” but a more comprehensive development of society is referred 
to as the “advancement of commerce and the arts.” That Smith conceived of 
“progress” in such synthetic sense is surely evidenced by the title of Book 3 
of WN, cited above, but in the chapter titles, as we have seen, the word comes 
flanked with other words such as “rise” or “improvement.” In the main text, 
similarly, we find him discussing how in the “progress of improvement, the 
rent and profit of unimproved pasture come to be regulated in some measure 
by the rent and profit of what is improved” (WN 1.xi.b.g), or how “by the general 


6 Hogarth, Engravings by Hogarth, plate 28. 
7 Spadafora, The Idea of Progress in Eighteenth-Century Britain, 6-7, 49, 79. 
8 Millar, The Origin of the Distinction of Ranks, 90, 230, 236, 270. 
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progress of improvement,’ the “demand” for silver will “increase” (WN 1.xi.d.4). 
Smith's “progress of improvement,” however, has a far more specific character 
than Millar’s “progress of arts” moving in tandem with general “advancement” 
in social and political realm. “In the progress of improvement, rent, though it 
increases in proportion to the extent, diminishes in proportion to the produce 
of the land” (wy 11.iii.9), explains Smith. This “progress of improvement” is 
largely preoccupied with the quantitative change in the “rent” of the landlords 
and the “profit” of the tenant farmers. The word “progress” in WN can inherent- 
ly be neutral, unless it is accompanied by unambiguously positive terms such 
as “improvement” or “opulence.” Smith seems closer to Millar (if not to Hoga- 
rth) than Spencer as far as his usage of “progress” is concerned. 

Smith uses “progress,” moreover, in a context that is far more closely tied 
to the spatial and local conditions than Millar’s “common improvements” un- 
folding in a civilized society as a whole. The following sentence taken from 
Book 3, Chapter 1, “Of the natural Progress of Opulence,” clearly admits that 
“progress” can be as unnatural as natural due to its exposure to historical and 
topographical contingency: 


The town, indeed, may not always derive its whole subsistence from the 
country in its neighbourhood, or even from the territory to which it be- 
longs, but from very distant countries; and this, though it forms no excep- 
tion from the general rule, has occasioned considerable variations in the 
progress of opulence in different ages and nations. (WN I11.i.2) 


The very title of the Book, “Of the different Progress of Opulence in different 
Nations,” in effect, emphasizes the “variations” according to the “different ages 
and nations.” Any discussion of “progress” in WN, therefore, cannot evade the 
question of locality, the “Relations of PLACE,” which Harris assigns to the prepo- 
sitions to take care of.° The same sentence quoted above also demonstrates the 
importance of the present perfect, “has occasioned,” as the tense that supports 
statements about the “progress of opulence.’ To go back briefly to our previous 
chapter, we can point to the grammatical form of the verbs of the two passages 
which we started and closed the chapter with, for both of them begin with sen- 
tences tuned to the present perfect. We quote these two sentences once again: 


To prevent such abuses, to facilitate exchanges, and thereby to encourage 
all sorts of industry and commerce, it has been found necessary, in all 


9 Harris, Hermes, 261-66. 
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countries that have made any considerable advances towards improve- 
ment, to affix a publick stamp upon certain quantities of such particular 
metals, as were in those countries commonly made use of to purchase 
goods. (WN 1.iv.7) 


The raising of the denomination of the coin has been the most usual ex- 
pedient by which a real publick bankruptcy has been disguised under the 
appearance of a pretended payment. (WN V.iii.60) 


While both sentences use the present perfect, the first one speaks of a salu- 
tary progress, while the second, with two present-perfect verb phrases (“has 
been” and “has been disguised”), that of a nefarious progress. If the former 
is Spencerian in its outlook, the latter resurrects Hogarth’s progress towards 
damnation (if not towards Bunyan’s devilish “Town of Vanity”). Unlike other 
simple tenses, the present perfect carries its own innate enthymeme. As we 
have seen in chapter 1, the present perfect is a tense particularly suited to de- 
noting a continuous state stretching from the past to the present. To reiterate 
the point we made there, Jesus’s comforting message of “I have overcome the 
world” (John 16:33) denotes by using “have overcome” a completed and en- 
during action effective till the end of time. The “compound tense” of “I have 
written,” in Pickbourne’s example, “may be applied not only to past, but even 
to future actions.” The present perfect in WN registers such continuity from a 
certain point in the past to the present at least, if not all the way to the future. 
Yet they do not always encourage us, unlike the Gospel of John, to rest assured 
that the objective has already been accomplished. The action launched in the 
past applies to the present, and possibly to the future, but whether that abid- 
ing effect is a beneficial one is by no means guaranteed. If the first quotation 
in this paragraph was neutral in terms of value judgement, the second and 
third quotations move along totally different paths. One “advances toward im- 
provement” while the other speaks of a continuity of unnatural distortion. We 
will, therefore, have to look at both the positive and the negative implications 
of the present perfect. As we do so, we will be mindful of what the “Relations 
of PLACE” imply for the “Concomitant” of time, to quote Harris again," in the 
passages addressing the question of progress in WN, since as the first quotation 
in this paragraph tells us, the degree and the character of progress are affected 
by different conditions of “different ages and nations.’ 


10  Pickbourn, A Dissertation on the English Verb, 49-50. 
11 Harris, Hermes, 96. 
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Yet an objection can be made to conferring on the present perfect a privi- 
leged role in the construction of enduring continuity. Would not the present 
tense suffice to describe how an economy advances towards a better state, as 
Smith does in the following passage? 


This frugality and good conduct ... is upon most occasions, it appears 
from experience, sufficient to compensate, not only the private prodi- 
gality and misconduct of individuals, but the publick extravagance of 
government. The uniform, constant, and uninterrupted effort of every 
man to better his condition, the principle from which publick and na- 
tional, as well as private opulence is originally derived, is frequently 
powerful enough to maintain the natural progress of things toward im- 
provement, in spite both of the extravagance of government, and of the 
greatest errors of administration. Like the unknown principle of animal 
life, it frequently restores health and vigour to the constitution, in spite, 
not only of the disease, but of the absurd prescriptions of the doctor. 
(WN 11.iii.31) 


Progress is vouchsafed by human nature alone, that “uniform, constant, and 
uninterrupted effort of every man to better his condition,” which is credited as 
the cause of both private and public “opulence.” If such is the case, the aorist 
of the present, the main tense discussed in chapter 2, can assist universal max- 
ims of progress, of the “natural progress of things toward improvement.” Those 
writing on political economy before Smith certainly found this a reasonable 
and sufficient rhetoric of tense. We are told in North’s Discourse upon Trade, 
to quote again, that the “main spur to Trade” is “the exorbitant Appetites of 
Men,”” which is a permanent element of human nature unaltered by changes 
in time and place. Barbon endorses North’s claim, with a pinch of metaphysics 
added: 


Wares, that have their Value from supplying the Wants of the Mind, 
are all such things that can satisfie Desire; Desire implys Want: It is 
the Appetite of the Soul, and is as natural to the Soul, as Hunger to the 
Body. 

The Wants of the Mind are infinite, Man naturally Aspires, and as his 
Mind is elevated, his Senses grow more refined, and more capable of De- 
light; his Desires are inlarged, and his Wants increase with his Wishes, 


12 North, Discourses upon Trade, 21. 
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which is for every thing that is rare, can gratifie his Senses, adorn his 
Body, and promote the Ease, Pleasure, and Pomp of Life.” 


The mental or spiritual nature of human beings is such as to make them all 
subjected to the “Appetite of the Soul” and the “Wants of the Mind,” which sub- 
jection ensures the interminability of their pursuit for more and their desire 
for something new. The “Wants of the Mind” being “infinite,” and desire being 
capable of restless enlargement, human “Wants increase with his Wishes” ad 
infinitum. If so, one can rest assured that the progress of commercial civiliza- 
tion, as far as it caters to those infinitely growing wants, will be unstoppable. 
If so, everything can be stated in the present tense of “naturally Aspires” and 
“increase with his Wishes.’ In different styles of writing, North and Barbon join 
their hands to place the “natural progress of things toward improvement” on 
the foundation of innate, unalterable human nature that knows only the pres- 
ent tense. 

What about Smith, then? Does he also premise a prospect of economic “im- 
provement” on immutable human nature? Although wn shuns not the vocab- 
ulary or the tense of such philosophical argument that the “order of things” 
which enables economic prosperity is “promoted by the natural inclinations 
of man,” he admits how in the actual state of things, “human institutions” have 
“thwarted those natural inclinations.” Moreover, the “trader,” as he goes about 
enriching himself and his society, is “obliged frequently to commit” his “for- 
tune” not only to “the winds and the waves, but to the more uncertain elements 
of human folly and injustice, by giving great credits in distant countries to men, 
with whose character and situation he can seldom be thoroughly acquainted” 
(WN 111.13) Human nature, for Smith, does not automatically contribute to 
the progressive increase of wealth, as his predecessors preached. Even the em- 
inently successful episodes in the “progress of opulence” do not always admit 
the foundational role of human inclinations, whether natural or unnatural. 
The improvement of English industry evidenced by the decrease in the prices 
of Birmingham and Sheffield ironware is a case in point: 


This diminution of price has, in the course of the present and preceding 
century, been most remarkable in those manufactures of which the ma- 
terials are the coarser metals. A better movement of a watch, than about 
the middle of the last century could have been bought for twenty pounds, 
may now perhaps be had for twenty shillings. In the work of cutlers and 


13 Barbon, A Discourse of Trade, 14-15. 
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locksmiths, in all the toys which are made of the coarser metals, and in 
all those goods which are commonly known by the name of Birmingham 
and Sheffield ware, there has been, during the same period, a very great 
reduction of price, though not altogether so great as in watch-work. It has, 
however, been sufficient to astonish the workmen of every other part of 
Europe, who in many cases acknowledge that they can produce no work 
of equal goodness for double, or even for triple the price. (WN 1.xi.0.4) 


We can immediately perceive how the positive progress of economic growth, 
as measured by the “diminution of price,” is marked by the present perfect of 
“has/have been,’ which all the sentences of this passage use as their main verb. 
The rhetoric of this particular tense sets up the denoted event as a continu- 
ous, steady, and effective process. Can this enduring and enviable continuity 
be ascribed to some “natural inclinations of man?” Only in the sense that the 
“division of labour” (WN 1.i.10-11) must have been the originator of the pro- 
cess. But then ambiguities abound in both the “division” and “labour,” as we 
have seen in the previous chapter, which obfuscate any neat correlation be- 
tween either “labour” or its “division” and whatever elements of human nature. 
Moreover, maintaining the “goodness” of the products and the momentum of 
the “diminution of price” must be a comprehensive and multilayered process 
involving something more than the categorical principle of “the division of 
labour.” Sustaining the efficiency of the “division of labour” presupposes oth- 
er material factors besides the “division of labour” itself. The actual progress 
of national economies, Smith emphasizes, is never synchronous or homoge- 
nous, but instead bedecks its trajectory with variegated schedules and uneven 
temporalities. “To attempt ... prematurely” to attain “opulence” in agriculture, 
manufactures, and wholesale commerce, when the capital has not been suffi- 
ciently accumulated for all three outlets, “is certainly not the shortest way for 
a society, no more than it would be for an individual, to acquire a sufficient” 
(WN II.v.20) financial resource. As a matter of fact, the “course of human pros- 
perity ... seems scarce ever to have been of so long continuance as to enable 
any great country to acquire capital sufficient for all those three purposes” (WN 
Il.v.22). The structure of the economy, if so, matters more than human nature, 
which has all but evaporated from this macroeconomic perspective, leaving 
their lingering trace only in the hasty and impatient “attempt” to become 
rich quickly. The rhetoric of the present perfect of “has been ... a very great 
reduction of price” enables the writer to portray an advancing state of British 
industrial technology without crediting, in a present-tense assertion, one or 
the other human passion or faculty as that which caused it all. The effect of 
the rhetoric is much more pervasive and expansive than that of the aorist of 
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the present used by earlier writers such as North and Barbon. It is pervasive in 
that historical temporality enters to add depth to the present-tense purview 
of philosophy, and to conceive of history not merely as a collection of discrete 
incidents but as a lasting force of effective continuity. It is expansive in that 
the process takes place not at some abstract domain where “Man naturally 
Aspires” to appease his desires but at concrete localities of “Birmingham and 
Sheffield.’ 

Closer to Smith than North or Barbon, Daniel Defoe in A Plan of the English 
Commerce (1728) generalized in the present tense about “the Benefit of Trade” 
and its contribution to “the Wealth and Strength of the Nation”: “Trade encour- 
ages Manufacture, prompts Invention, employs People, increases Labour, and 
pays Wages: As the People are employ’d, they are paid, and by that Pay are fed, 
cloathed, kept in Heart, and kept together; that is, kept at Home, kept from 
wandering into Foreign Countries to seek Business, for where the Employment 
is, the People will be.” Defoe switches to the present perfect, however, when he 
refers to the continuous march of wealth as a historical process: 


And here it would not have been improper to have made a Transition 
to our English History, and to have enquir’d how punctually the Course 
of Things have obey’d the Laws of Nature in this very particular; how as 
Trade has increased; so by equal Advances, Provisions have been con- 
sum’d, Lands cultivated, Rents raised, and the Estates of the Gentry and 
Nobility been improv’d.” 


Whether the past “Course of Things” has taken on the shape they did because 
they “obey’d the Laws of Nature’ or not, the actual historical outcome dons the 
present perfect of “has increased” and “have been consum’d.” A generation or 
so after Defoe, Smith keeps the present perfect busy by having it attend the 
statements about the continuous effect of the past stretching to the present, 
while the single incidents of historical contingency is left to be handled by the 
past simple. Even in a relatively local instance, the perfect tense plays this role, 
as in the following sample: 


It is not more than fifty years ago that some of the counties in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, petitioned the parliament against the extension of 
the turnpike roads into the remoter counties. Those remoter counties, 
they pretended, from the cheapness of their labour, would be able to sell 


14 Daniel Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce, in vol. 7 of Political and Economic Writings 
of Daniel Defoe, ed. John McVeagh (London: Pickering & Chatto, 2000), 135-36, 134. 
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their grass and corn cheaper in the London market than themselves, and 
would thereby reduce their rents, and ruin their cultivation. Their rents, 
however, have risen, and their cultivation has been improved since that 
time. (WN 1.xi.b.5) 


The progress of “improved” rents took place in this instance despite the “Laws” 
of human “Nature,” the petty jealousy of those landowners in the counties near 
London. The surprise happy ending of “rents ... have risen” is well highlighted 
by the change in tense from the past simple to the present perfect. At a nation- 
al level, those many local fruits of improvement gather up to one vast proces- 
sion of triumphant march: 


Since the time of Henry vi1I. the wealth and revenue of the country have 
been continually advancing, and, in the course of their progress, their 
pace seems rather to have been gradually accelerated than retarded. They 
seem, not only to have been going on, but to have been going on faster 
and faster. The wages of labour have been continually increasing during 
the same period, and in the greater part of the different branches of trade 
and manufactures the profits of stock have been diminishing. (WN 1.ix.6) 


The steady process of “have been continually advancing” measured from the 
starting point of the “time of Henry vi11” occupies a remarkably long span of 
time, in a manner that is vigorous as well as unstoppable of “going on fast and 
faster.’ The present perfect almost resides in a perfect space and time of con- 
stant improvement in the wealth of this blessed nation. When the scope of 
history is enlarged to embrace Europe, the same rhetoric of the present perfect 
rallies the diverse nations to the same path of forward march: 


The market of Europe has become gradually more and more extensive. 
Since the discovery of America, the greater part of Europe has been much 
improved. England, Holland, France, and Germany; even Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Russia, have all advanced considerably both in agriculture and 
in manufactures. Italy seems not to have gone backwards. The fall of Italy 
preceded the conquest of Peru. Since that time it seems rather to have 
recovered a little. Spain and Portugal, indeed, are supposed to have gone 
backwards. Portugal, however, is but a very small part of Europe, and the 
declension of Spain is not, perhaps, so great as is commonly imagined. 
In the beginning of the sixteenth century, Spain was a very poor coun- 
try, even in comparison with France, which has been so much improved 
since that time. (WN 1.xi.g.25) 
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In the first sentence “has become gradually” registers the temporality of contin- 
uous but steady development, as does “has been much improved” or “have all 
advanced” in the sentences that follow, denoting a progressive movement that 
links the past to the present. The past simple remembers that the “fall of Italy 
preceded the conquest of Peru” or that “Spain was a very poor country” when 
the sixteenth century began, but these discrete facts of history are engulfed by 
the tide of improving progress carried on the shoulders of the perfect tenses 
of “have recovered” and “has been so much improved.” The present perfect, in 
all these passages, bestows a vital rhetorical power on the statements, which 
grasps the receding and vanishing moments in time to remain parts of one 
continuous unbroken whole. 


Climate, Nations, and Progress 


The specific character of Smith’s perspective on the ways and paths of wealth 
can once more be underscored by comparing it with that of Hume. Hume’s 
essays on trade and commerce, published in 1752, which, as Stewart remarks, 
may have served to “confirm” Smith in “those liberal views of commercial poli- 
cy which had already opened to him in the course of his own inquiries,” liber- 
ally deploy the present and the future tenses to describe the forward march of 
wealth, as one reads, for instance, in “Of the Jealousy of Trade”: 


Where a great number of commodities are raised and perfected for the 
home-market, there will always be found some which can be exported 
with advantage ... Nor needs any state entertain apprehensions, that 
their neighbours will improve to such a degree in every art and manu- 
facture, as to have no demand from them. Nature, by giving a diversity of 
geniuses, climates, and soils, to different nations, has secured their mutu- 
al intercourse and commerce, as long as they all remain industrious and 
civilized. Nay, the more the arts encrease in any state, the more will be 
its demands from its industrious neighbours. The inhabitants, having be- 
come opulent and skilful, desire to have every commodity in the utmost 
perfection; and as they have plenty of commodities to give in exchange, 
they make large importations from every foreign country."® 


15 Stewart, “Account of the Life and Writings of Adam Smith,” 111.2. 
16 Hume, Political Essays, 151. 
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Conditions of future anticipation are stated in the present tense, but they 
take up a much less ponderous portion than in the last quotation from North 
above. A single clause, “Where a greater number of commodities are raised,” 
leads directly to the emphatic future tense of “there will always be,” whose “al- 
ways” brooks no dissent. Any doubt about future prospects Hume dismisses 
with placid nonchalance: “Nor needs any state entertain apprehensions,” again 
without exception, “that their neigbours will improve.’ Where does such con- 
fidence sprout from? “Jacques” the “fatalist,” satirized by Denis Diderot, would 
have readily answered that “it was written above” (in heaven) to be so.” Hume, 
being no less a sworn enemy of religious superstition than Diderot, would have 
to seek his premise elsewhere than in God’s decree. “Nature ... has secured,” he 
therefore tells us, capitalizing “Nature” not merely because of its initial position 
in the sentence, for the perfect tense of “has secured” indicates a providential 
accomplishment of ensuring in advance the “mutual intercourse and com- 
merce” of nations. The injunction of “Nature” that trade shall be harmonious 
among nations “as long as they all remain industrious and civilized” seems a 
fortuitous, almost tautological proposition, for being “industrious” and taking 
part in “commerce” are not that qualitatively different, whereas North’s “Peace 
be procured, easie Justice maintained, the Navigation not cloge’d” are factors 
extrinsic to the business of making money. But not detained by such objections, 
our philosopher comforts the reader with the good news that future progress 
is guaranteed by the bountiful taskmaster (or taskmistress) “Nature,” so that 
“the more the arts encrease in any state, the more will be its demands from 
its industrious neighbours.” If this is the case, careful marking by the present 
perfect of how things improved from what time period in history and whether 
they do so continually will not be necessary. The distinctions of past, present, 
and future can be easily transcended by this rosy prospect of bustling business, 
which Hume believes “will always” continue to thrive thanks to “Nature.” 

Who or what exactly is this “Nature,” however? In the passage from Hume’s 
essay quoted above, it first seems to refer to primary nature given to mankind, 
namely, “geniuses, climates, and soils.’ Immediately afterwards, “Nature” is de- 
picted as working through man-made conditions, of “arts” and, by inference, 
artificial “demands.” Moreover, human dispositions seem to touch the hems 
of the providential hands of “Nature”: “The inhabitants, having become op- 
ulent and skilful, desire to have every commodity in the utmost perfection.” 
“Nature,” then, is at once geography, commercial nexus, and human desire, or a 


17 Denis Diderot, Jacques le fataliste et son maitre, in Contes et romans, ed. Michel Delon 
(Paris: Gallimard, 2004), 681. 
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synthesis in some manner of all three. Why these categories should always get 
along peacefully together is not something Hume proves in his enthymeme. By 
contrast, Smith recognizes and seeks to cope with the possible feud between 
various factors that enter the process of economic change, as in the following 
passage in his chapter on the “Natural Progress of Opulence’: 


That order of things which necessity imposes in general, though not in 
every particular country, is, in every particular country, promoted by the 
natural inclinations of man. If human institutions had never thwarted 
those natural inclinations, the towns could no-where have increased 
beyond what the improvement and cultivation of the territory in which 
they were situated could support; till such time, at least, as the whole of 
that territory was compleatly cultivated and improved. Upon equal, or 
nearly equal profits, most men will chuse to employ their capitals rather 
in the improvement and cultivation of land, than either in manufactures 
or in foreign trade. The man who employs his capital in land, has it more 
under his view and command, and his fortune is much less liable to acci- 
dents than that of the trader, who is obliged frequently to commit it, not 
only to the winds and the waves, but to the more uncertain elements of 
human folly and injustice, by giving great credits in distant countries to 
men, with whose character and situation he can seldom be thoroughly 
acquainted. The capital of the landlord, on the contrary, which is fixed in 
the improvement of his land, seems to be as well secured as the nature 
of human affairs can admit of. The beauty of the country besides, the 
pleasures of a country life, the tranquillity of mind which it promises, and 
wherever the injustice of human laws does not disturb it, the indepen- 
dency which it really affords, have charms that more or less attract every 
body. (WN I11.i.3) 


The tone of the passage seems far removed from the insouciant elegance of 
Hume’s assurance that free trade will always benefit neighboring nations.” In 
the very first sentence, Smith risks solecism to moderate and protect the uni- 
versality of his statement. To write “though not in every particular country, is, 
in every particular country” is something Smith the lecturer on rhetoric would 


18 Maureen Harkin would go even further to suggest that Smith “infrequently align[s]” him- 
self “more closely with Rousseau than with Hume,’ in that the “primitive and the modern 
compete for dominance, and the celebration of progress clashes with an intensely felt 
sense of decline and nostalgia.” Maureen Harkin, “Adam Smith’s Missing History: Primi- 
tives, Progress, and Problems of Genre,” ELH 72, no. 2 (2005): 443. 
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not have countenanced. Moreover, the main clause itself belabors the point. If 
“necessity imposes” the “order of things,” that would count as one distinctive 
causal relationship. But at the same time, “natural inclinations of man” also 
“promote” the said order. How, then, do these two causes stand in their rela- 
tionship to each other. Are we to understand that human “inclinations” come 
after “necessity” as its effect? This possibility is eliminated by the next sen- 
tence, “If human institutions had never thwarted those natural inclinations.” 
To say so is to admit the importance of “natural inclinations,’ for they pro- 
duce the concrete results of the towns’ expansion. Yet a third factor, “human 
institutions,’ apparently autonomous from both “necessity” and “inclinations,” 
intrude. Having “thwarted” those “inclinations,” “human institutions” defy at 
once the “order of things” dictated jointly by “necessity” and “natural inclina- 
tions.” At the same time, the suspicion lingers that “human institutions” (such 
as those institutions lending money on interests) could very well have been 
the products of the “natural inclinations of man” (such as avarice or prodigali- 
ty). The attraction of financial “independency,” which the landlords, enamored 
with the “beauty” of their charming landscape, are very much attached to, is 
disturbed by the irksome shadow of “human institutions,” once again, sullying 
its serenity, for the “injustice of human laws” has to be fended off to secure 
their “independency.” What this passage enacts, then, is, first, a battle between 
“human institutions” and the “natural inclinations of man,” which the passage 
develops as its main theme, and second, a feud between “natural” and “thwart- 
ed” inclinations (“human folly”) of man. “Nature” herself, in turn, is bifurcated 
into the perilous (“the winds and the waves”) and the pacific (“beauty of the 
country”). But whatever may have been the causes, the historical fact remains 
unchanged. Smith writes that “towns could no-where have increased beyond 
what the improvement and cultivation of the territory in which they were sit- 
uated could support,” which is to concede that they “have increased” indeed. 
The present perfect of the statement accepts, although under the sign of neg- 
ative supposition, the unsavory reality of urbanization. If the writing style of 
Smith displays, as Geoffrey Kellow puts it, “a deftness and syntactic ambition 


typical of great Roman oratory,” 


it deftly draws sustenance, as in this critical 
moment, from the rhetoric of the verb’s grammatical form which subtly covers 
the gaps of his enthymeme. 

Perhaps it is up to the “humans” to decide whether they want to keep close 


to the “order of things which necessity imposes in general,” which, “though not 


19 Geoffrey Kellow, “Things familiar to the mind’: Heuristic Style and Elliptical Citation in 
The Wealth of Nations,” History of the Human Sciences 24, no. 1 (2011): 6. 
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in every particular country, is, in every particular country, promoted by the 
natural inclinations of man”? After all, “human institutions” are devised and 
maintained by individual human agents. Forman-Barzilai proposes that Smith 
harbored the prospect of some “modern virtue” emerging “from ... a realm of 
private activity within which individuals bearing natural rights could engage 
energetically in commercial activity to realize their full potential as human be- 
ings free from any political coercion whatsoever.” Becoming virtuous, howev- 
er, may not be what the individuals participating in commerce seek to achieve. 
“Economic circumstances exercise a profound influence on men’s capacity to 
act as citizens,” Winch points out, as they run the risk of “becoming no more 
than economic agents operating in anonymous settings.”” Particularly import- 
ant would be the volitions and motions of those “energetically” directing the 
“commercial activity,’ namely, those who possess capital. The owner of stock 
Smith generically defines as a being who is motivated by the “consideration of 
his own private profit,” and to whose thoughts considerations of the economic 
strength or weakness of his country “never enter” (WN 11.v.37). Do the mon- 
eyed gentlemen, however, always know what is best for their private interest? 
On average, they tend to do so: 


The man who borrows in order to spend will soon be ruined, and he who 
lends to him will generally have occasion to repent of his folly. To borrow 
or to lend for sucha purpose, therefore, is in all cases, where gross usury is 
out of the question, contrary to the interest of both parties; and though it 
no doubt happens sometimes that people do both the one and the other; 
yet, from the regard that all men have for their own interest, we may be 
assured, that it cannot happen so very frequently as we are sometimes 
apt to imagine. (WN I1.iv.2) 


The coupling of present tense with future simple, reminiscent of Hume's essay 
on international trade, works well also for Smith as far as developing this as- 
sumption goes. But then the passage says little about whether this proposition 
about the individuals behaving “generally” will stand the test of particular lo- 
calities and cases. When real countries and actual owners of stock are identi- 
fied, things begin to take on a rather ominous turn: 


Our merchants frequently complain of the high wages of British labour 
as the cause of their manufactures being undersold in foreign markets; 


20  Forman-Barzilai, Adam Smith and the Circles of Sympathy, 201. 
21 Winch, Adam Smith’s Politics, 174. 
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but they are silent about the high profits of stock. They complain of the 
extravagant gain of other people; but they say nothing of their own. The 
high profits of British stock, however, may contribute towards raising the 
price of British manufactures in many cases as much, and in some per- 
haps more, than the high wages of British labour. (WN Iv.vii.c.29) 


“Our merchants,” after hearing this accusation, will simply point out that they 
are doing so “from the regard that all men have for their own interest.” Smith 
in this and similar passages sounds “doubly ironic,” Allen Oakley notes, for 
after recognizing the “exigencies of human nature” and the “significance of 
situations affecting actual conduct,” Smith denounces the “mercantile agents 
for ... doing what came naturally.” “Our merchants,” as affluent gentlemen 
of “common prudence,” naturally would decline to reveal the precise rate 
of the “high profits of stock,’ drawing the public’s attention instead to the 
“high wages,” which they would naturally want to reduce to the lowest pos- 
sible degree. “The intention of the fixed capital is to increase the productive 
powers of labour, or to enable the same number of labourers to perform a 
much greater quantity of work” (WN I1.ii.7), but the intention of the owners 
of the fixed capital would be to maximize their profit and minimize the cost 
of labor. 

Not to return to the debate about human nature which we touched upon in 
chapter 2, we simply ask here how “British” these “British manufacturers” (WN 
IV.vii.c.29) are. Are the present-tense assertions about their behavior generally 
applicable to their words and deeds as “manufacturers” of any country or 
specifically as “British” owners of manufacturing stock? This is by no means 
a plain question, since the stock, unlike land, can “easily” be “removed” from 
one “particular country” to another. “The proprietor of stock” would be “apt to 
abandon the country in which he was exposed to a vexatious inquisition, in 
order to be assessed to a burdensome tax, and would remove his stock to some 
other country where he could, either carry on his business, or enjoy his for- 
tune more at his ease” (WN V.ii.f.6). To say so is to acknowledge that the taxing 
state power is a fairly daunting foe to the “proprietor of stock,” who sometimes 
cannot confront the enemy directly in a pitched battle but rather has to sur- 
render the ground to retreat to some other territory. Giovanni Arrighi suggests 
that in Smith’s view of economic development, the “country” is conceived as 


22 Allen Oakley, Classical Economic Man: Human Agency and Methodology in the Political 
Economy of Adam Smith and J. S. Mill (Northampton, MA: Edward Elgar, 1994), 105. 
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a “spatial container” to be filled with capital,” but even as a spatial contain- 
er, its physical importance cannot be belittled. There has to be a dependable 
“container” to move to along with your “stock,” an alternative civilized country 
where moneyed individuals can enjoy their handsome income unmolested. 
The very title of Smith’s book, “An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations,” pays tribute to the importance of countries and territories, 
which raises immediately the question of whether the said “Nations” include 
all nations of the planet or some chosen nations only. “Since the time of Henry 
vill. the wealth and revenue of the country have been continually advancing” 
(WN 1.ix.6), we are told, and the “market of Europe has become gradually more 
and more extensive,’ (WN 1.xi.g.25), in the passages quoted earlier. Is Smith 
interested, then, in the wealth of these nations primarily or exclusively? 

As a matter of fact, despite the cosmopolitan gesture of the phrase “the 
Wealth of Nations,” the nation most regularly visited by the work, predictably, 
is where the work was published, “England.” We found, by using a simple, albeit 
crude method of converting the Gutenberg.org text of WN into a Word file, that 
“England” was mentioned some 403 times.” The country name that came near- 
est to competing with “England” was “Britain” (373), which can be taken as al- 
most synonymous with it. Pursuing “Britain” by a wide margin were “America” 
(257 times) and “France” (234 times). “Scotland,” asserting its independence, 
appeared 168 times, but more typically, Smith’s mother country is present as a 
minor partner of her richer neighbor under the banner of “Britain.” The “pro- 
prietor of stock” may not be a particularly patriotic gentleman, but he still may 
be attached to the market of a particular country due to the specific nature of 
his business, as would be the case with the owners of publishing capital such as 
“W. Strahan; and T. Cadell, in the Strand,” who had the pleasure of publishing 
wn. The “diversity of geniuses, climates, and soils,” among different nations, 
which Hume credits as the wise and benevolent gift of “Nature,” cannot be dis- 
missed when the “progress of wealth” appears to be confined to a rather select 
group of nations, or when it concerns particular branches of national wealth. 

The national terrain was considered by other thinkers of the age to be an import- 
ant condition for the progress of wealth. Barbon saw nations of Europe marching 
towards greater prosperity largely thanks to their mutual emulation. “The Arts of 
making several sorts of Silks, were chiefly confined to Genoa, & Naples; afterward 


23 Giovanni Arrighi, Adam Smith in Beijing: Lineages of the Twenty-First Century (London: 
Verso, 2007), 49. 

24 The main text of the Gutenberg.org e-text of wN ([Project Gutenberg, 2013], http://www 
.gutenberg.org/files/3 300/3300-8.txt) was copied and pasted into a Microsoft Word file, 
and the Word file was searched by the “Navigation” tool. 
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Travelled into France, since into England and Holland, and are now Practised there 
in as great perfection as they were in Italy; So have other Arts wander’d, as the 
making of Looking-Glasses from Venice into England, the making of Paper from 
Venice into France and Holland,’ Barbon observes.” The latter half of the sentence 
adopts the present perfect of “have ... wander'd” to signify a continuity which em- 
braces both time and place. The progress of “Arts” moves about in the manner of 
Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress, from one scene to another, across the national borders, 
although it does so towards amelioration rather than deterioration. Similarly, 
in Tucker’s view, it takes something much more than the “stock” of individuals 
or the “division of labour” to secure a nation’s opulence. The disparity between a 
rich and a poor country triggers the uneven advancement of the wealth of differ- 
ent nations: 


As the richer Country hath acquired its superior Wealth by a general Ap- 
plication, and long Habits of Industry, it is therefore in actual Possession 
of an established Trade and Credit, large Correspondences, experienced 
Agents and Factors, commodious Shops, Work-Houses, Magazines, &c. 
also a great Variety of the best Tools and Implements in the various 
Kinds of Manufactures, and Engines for abridging Labour;—add to 
these good Roads, Canals, and other artificial Communications; Quays, 
Docks, Wharfs, and Piers; Numbers of Ships, good Pilots, and trained 
Sailors:—And in respect to Husbandry and Agriculture, it is likewise in 
Possession of good Enclosures, Drains, Waterings, artificial Graffes, great 
Stocks, and consequently the greater Plenty of Manures; also a great Va- 
riety of Plows, Harrows, &c. suited to the different Soils; and in short of 
every other superior Method of Husbandry arising from long Experience, 
various and expensive Trials. 


Endowed with such abundance of amenities, the “richer Country” keeps on 
getting richer, whereas “the poor Country” is stirred by its envy for its rich 
neighbor “to seek after and procure” all these things.” The enumerative prose 
of Tucker may lack the refinement of Smith, but Tucker, nonetheless, does ad- 
vance a fairly reasonable argument which squares well with sound common 
sense. Well-developed infrastructure, intricate human network, and superior 
agricultural technology, all “arising from long Experience,’ would inevitably 
play significant roles in making and keeping a country rich. Time, as well as 


25 Barbon, A Discourse of Trade, 7-8. 
26 Tucker, Four Tracts on Political and Commercial Subjects, 15-16. 
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locality, is on the side of the “richer Country,” for their prosperity stems from 
a continuous accumulation of endeavor spread over many generations, as 
hinted by the present perfect of “hath acquired.” In some cases, geographical 
conditions block certain paths in the progress along the axis of time towards 
economic improvement. Hume, who, unlike Barbon and Tucker, is cited no less 
than six times in wyn,” is also different from them in that he contends that the 
rich natural conditions of a country can also lead to their backwardness. For 
instance, “the poverty of the common people in FRANCE, ITALY, and SPAIN, 
is, in some measure, owing to the superior riches of the soil and happiness of 
the climate”: 


In such a fine mould or soil as that of those more southern regions, agri- 
culture is an easy art; and one man, with a couple of sorry horses, will be 
able, in a season, to cultivate as much land as will pay a pretty consider- 
able rent to the proprietor. All the art, which the farmer knows, is to leave 
his ground fallow for a year, as soon as it is exhausted; and the warmth 
of the sun alone and temperature of the climate enrich it, and restore 
its fertility. Such poor peasants, therefore, require only a simple mainte- 
nance for their labour. They have no stock or riches, which claim more; 
and at the same time, they are for ever dependant on their landlord, who 
gives no leases, nor fears that his land will be spoiled by the ill methods 
of cultivation.” 


Cursed by the blessings of nature, as it were, the poor peasants of these Papist 
countries can hardly hope for any amelioration of their lot, as no future contin- 
gency is allowed by the eternal present tense of “they are for ever dependant.” 
In Hume's verdict, temporality is excised altogether from the terrain under the 
scorching “warmth of the sun,’ unlike Barbon and Tucker whose rhetoric of the 
present perfect affirms both the abiding spatial conditions of a country and 
the constancy of a gradual progressive change. 

The most influential philosopher who chose to elevate the “riches of the 
soil and happiness of the climate” as the decisive cause of a nation’s wealth 
or the lack thereof was not Hume but Montesquieu, with whose masterpiece 
The Spirit of Laws (1748) Smith’s wn was readily compared when it first came 


27 Three citations in WN are taken from Hume's History of England (1.xi.m.6, 1V.i.30, 
v.i.g.3-6) and three from Hume's Political Essays (11.ii.96, 11.iv.9, I11.iv.4). Hume is, all in 
all, by far the most frequently, as well as the most favorably, mentioned author in a work 
not lavish in specifying sources. 

28 Hume, Political Essays, 103. 
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out.” Smith, on his part, explicitly acknowledged in his book the importance of 
Montesquieu, for Montesquieu comes next to Hume as the most respected and 
regularly named authority,” particularly on matters geographical (as in WN I. 
ix.17 and Iv.ix.47). Climate is nothing less in Montesquieu’s account than the 
key to a nation’s institutions and laws. Since the “character of the spirit and 
the passions of the heart are extremely different in the various climates, laws 
should be relative to the difference in these passions and to the differences in 
these characters.” The “warmth of the sun,” as for Hume, is a mixed blessing 
at most for Montesquieu. The “great heat enervates the strength and courage 
of men,” whereas “in cold climates a certain strength of body and spirit” drills 
men to be “capable of long, arduous, great, and daring actions.”* The author of 
WN at times steers close to Montesquieu’s geographical model to explain the 
rise and progress of wealth among different countries. We are told, for instance, 
that the “nations that, according to the best authenticated history, appear to 
have been first civilized, were those that dwelt round the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean sea.” Their civilization benefitted immensely from the Mediterranean’s 
unique condition of being “by far the greatest inlet that is known in the world, 
having no tides, nor consequently any waves except such as are caused by the 
wind only,’ and hence “extremely favourable to the infant navigation of the 
world” (WN 1.iii.5). Populous civilizations outside Europe, similarly, owe their 
“opulence” to the geographical condition of their extensive rivers: 


In Bengal the Ganges and several other great rivers form a great number 
of navigable canals in the same manner as the Nile does in Egypt. In the 
Eastern provinces of China too, several great rivers form, by their differ- 
ent branches, a multitude of canals, and by communicating with one an- 
other afford an inland navigation much more extensive than that either 
of the Nile or the Ganges, or perhaps than both of them put together. 
It is remarkable that neither the antient Egyptians, nor the Indians, nor 


29 Blair, among others, wrote to Smith, “I am Convinced that since Montesquieu’s Esprit des 
Loix, Europe has not received any Publication which tends so much to Enlarge and Rectify 
the ideas of mankind” (Corr. 151). 

30 Smith refutes Montesquieu’s views on interest rate, on the basis of Hume’s argument 
(WN I1.iv.g), and the French philosopher's thoughts about “the musical education of the 
Greeks’ (v.i.f.40) Smith would not accept. But still, to have stated one’s disagreement with 
a named authority is to express one’s respect for him. Smith never once mentions Steuart, 
for instance. 

31 Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, trans. and ed. Anne M. Cohler, Basia Carolyn Miller, and 
Harold Samuel Stone (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 231, 278. 
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the Chinese, encouraged foreign commerce, but seem all to have derived 
their great opulence from this inland navigation. (WN 1.iii.7) 


The facts of natural environment in themselves for Smith, unlike for Montes- 
quieu, may not have the sole right over the cause of the “great opulence,” as 
the expression “derived from” implies, but the importance of the navigable wa- 
terways, inland or offshore, is given its fair share. Furthermore, geography, as 
Hume assumed, can also be detrimental to economic progress. The climactic 
conditions can restrain the natural conjunction of commerce with the driving 
engine of wealth, the division of labor. “As it is the power of exchanging that 
gives occasion to the division of labour,” the author allows early in the book, “so 
the extent of this division must always be limited by the extent of that power, 
or, in other words, by the extent of the market” (WN L.iii.1). Our Scottish phi- 
losopher can think of no better illustration of this proposition than the barren 
hills of the Highlands: 


In the lone houses and very small villages which are scattered about in 
so desert a country as the Highlands of Scotland, every farmer must be 
butcher, baker and brewer for his own family. In such situations we can 
scarce expect to find even a smith, a carpenter, or a mason, within less 
than twenty miles of another of the same trade. The scattered families 
that live at eight or ten miles distance from the nearest of them, must 
learn to perform themselves a great number of little pieces of work, for 
which, in more populous countries, they would call in the assistance of 
those workmen. (WN Liii.2) 


If in the beginning of history “all the world was America,’ according to 
Locke’s formulation, the Scottish Highlands are where the march of history 
is stalled. In “so desert a country,’ we “can scarce expect” to see the land 
graced by the division of labor pushing society forward towards opulence. 
Not just in the Highlands, but in the Lowlands of Scotland, the natural con- 
ditions of its soil place an insurmountable barrier to what human industry 
can achieve: 


The natural advantages which one country has over another in produc- 
ing particular commodities are sometimes so great, that it is acknowl- 
edged by all the world to be in vain to struggle with them. By means of 
glasses, hotbeds, and hotwalls, very good grapes can be raised in Scot- 
land, and very good wine too can be made of them at about thirty times 
the expence for which at least equally good can be brought from foreign 
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countries. Would it be a reasonable law to prohibit the importation of all 
foreign wines, merely to encourage the making of claret and burgundy in 
Scotland? (WN IV.ii.15) 


The “Arts of making several sorts of Silks” can travel from France to England, 
as Barbon is happy to observe, but the art of producing “claret and burgun- 
dy” can never migrate from Gascony and Burgundy to Scotland. Scottish in- 
genuity, however ardently encouraged by government policy, will avail little 
against that huge territorial and climatic disparity separating Scotland from 
the French wine producers. 

If geography exerts such decisive power over the destiny of nations, it 
leaves little room for the movement of time from the past to the present to 
bring forth any change. Among the luminaries of the Scottish Enlightenment, 
Millar is most articulate in his objection to Montesquieu’s privileging of cli- 
mate as a determining cause of national differences. “How many nations are 
to be found,” Millar desires to know, “whose situation in point of climate is 
apparently similar, and, yet, whose character and political institutions are en- 
tirely opposite?” The Athenians and Spartans in antiquity, despite the sharp 
contrast in their political culture, lived not too far from each other under 
similar climatic conditions. In modern times, “those national peculiarities 
that have been remarked in the English, the Irish, and the Scotch” cannot 
possibly be explained “from the different temperature of the weather under 
which they have lived.” Even more devastating to the climate-based account 
is the “different manners of people in the same country, at different periods,” 
whose natural conditions remain largely unaltered. “The inhabitants of Spar- 
ta are, at present, under the influence of the same physical circumstances as 
in the days of Leonidas,” but they bear little trace of their warlike ancestors.” 
Nations, then, can also decline and fall from eminence, as well as move on- 
ward to join others in the grand parade of prosperity. Progress, if so, may not 
always be a certified continuity of steady advancement but one that can also 
move in the manner of the progress of Hogarth’s Rake, from resplendence to 
destitution. 

The vicissitude of history that does not always follow the dictates of “phys- 
ical circumstances” lies at the heart of Edward Gibbon’s History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, a book deserving at least a brief mention in this 
context. Besides, the first volumes of Gibbon’s series were launched in the 
same year and through the same publishing channel as wn, William Strahan 


32 Millar, The Origin of the Distinction of Ranks, 89. 
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and Thomas Cadell.” Gibbon’s book, moreover, preceded Smith by a month or 
so to use the phrase “the wealth of nations,” in conjunction with the political 
geography of the Roman Empire: “After the wealth of nations had centred in 
Rome, the emperors displayed their greatness, and even their policy, by the 
regular exercise of a steady and moderate liberality towards the allies of the 
state.”** The wealth of all civilized nations was concentrated in Rome, before 
its decline and fall, but then there were other nations inhabiting other parts of 
the globe, who, though less civilized, enjoyed the bounty of nature’s provisions. 
Before invading Rome, the Goths first took possession of Ukraine, which was 
“a country of considerable extent and uncommon fertility, intersected with 
navigable rivers,” and where everything “displayed the liberality of Nature, and 
tempted the industry of man.” But the Goths, remarkably, “withstood all these 
temptations, and still adhered to a life of idleness, of poverty, and of rapine.” 
Had they been content with the “liberality of Nature” at Ukraine, the fall of 
Rome could have been postponed, if not averted. These “barbarians” owe their 
“poverty” not to any dearth of the “liberality of Nature” but to their steadfast 
attachment to their customary lifestyle of “idleness” and “rapine.” Pocock, com- 
menting on the passage on the Goths at Ukraine quoted above, detects a cer- 
tain change in Gibbon’s “language” which “lessens its focus on the palace and 
the camp, and relies on the geographer and the traveller as well as the histori- 
an.” Smith, on his part, also can combine the language of the “geographer and 
the traveler,” and he was also something of a “historian,” as we have seen in the 
previous chapter, except that his focus is less on the “palace and the camp” than 
on the policies contrived by politicians and the merchants allied with them. 
As it certainly is the case in Gibbon’s narrative packed with warring generals 
and statesmen, non-natural history is the more important player than natural 
climate in wN, as well. To geography is added law and politics of nations, as 


33 Ross, The Life of Adam Smith, 270. Smith and Gibbon were both members of Johnson’s 
Literary Club. Later, when Smith was appointed the Commissioner of the Customs for 
Scotland, Gibbon wrote a congratulatory letter to share his delight at hearing that the po- 
sition was given “to a Philosopher,” who was his “particular friend,” and “who for his own 
glory and for the benefit of mankind had enlightened the world by the most profound 
and systematic treatise on the great objects of trade and revenue which had ever been 
published in any age or in any Country” (Corr. 187). On Gibbon’s relationship with Smith, 
see J. G. A. Pocock, Barbarism and Religion, vol. 3, The First Decline and Fall (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003), 7-8. 

34 Edward Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (London: Everyman’s Library, 
1974), vol. 1,245. 

35 Ibid, 239. 
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in the fourth chapter of Book 3 dedicated to elucidating “How the Commerce 
of the Towns contributed to the Improvement of the Country.” A statement 
in present perfect precedes the main argument that “through the greater part 
of Europe the commerce and manufactures of cities, instead of being the ef- 
fect, have been the cause and occasion of the improvement and cultivation of 
the country” (WN I11.iv.18). This, however, is “contrary to the natural course 
of things,” and therefore, is “necessarily both slow and uncertain,” except that 
it commands the authority of being an uncontested fact of European history, 
however unnatural it may be. Searching for a better communion between the 
“natural course” and the proceedings of history, WN crosses the Atlantic: 


Compare the slow progress of those European countries of which the 
wealth depends very much upon their commerce and manufactures, 
with the rapid advances of our North American colonies, of which the 
wealth is founded altogether in agriculture. Through the greater part of 
Europe, the number of inhabitants is not supposed to double in less than 
five hundred years. In several of our North American colonies, it is found 
to double in twenty or five-and-twenty years. In Europe, the law of pri- 
mogeniture, and perpetuities of different kinds, prevent the division of 
great estates, and thereby hinder the multiplication of small proprietors. 
A small proprietor, however, who knows every part of his little territory, 
who views it with all the affection which property, especially small prop- 
erty, naturally inspires, and who upon that account takes pleasure not 
only in cultivating but in adorning it, is generally of all improvers the 
most industrious, the most intelligent, and the most successful. The same 
regulations, besides, keep so much land out of the market, that there are 
always more capitals to buy than there is land to sell, so that what is sold 
always sells at a monopoly price ... In North America, on the contrary, 
fifty or sixty pounds is often found a sufficient stock to begin a plantation 
with. (WN III.iv.19) 


Despite the dainty morsel of moral philosophy analyzing the passions of “small 
proprietor” offered as the clue to the success of the North American colonies, 
whether “the rapid advances of our North American colonies” can be a proper 
demonstration of the “natural course of things” is bound to be a moot point, 
given the host of contingent factors which led to their birth and development. 
“The establishment of the European colonies in America and the West Indies 
arose from no necessity: and though the utility which has resulted from them 
has been very great, it is not altogether so clear and evident” (WN Iv.vii.a.4), 
Smith writes elsewhere. An unnaturally born child, of course, can grow up 
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healthy, when unhampered by unnatural shackles of customary laws. Even 
so, that very natural thriving of “small property” in North America is effect- 
ed by its unique polity derived from and protected by its huge geographical 
distance from Europe. The unnatural towns and cities of Europe, by contrast, 
“have been the cause and occasion of the improvement and cultivation of the 
country” in a durable and effective continuum of space and time, as the tense 
of “have been” certifies, which has attained the status of a “natural” or norma- 
tive pattern in the course of European history, however unnatural they may 
seem to Smith.” Let us now take a closer look at how the progress of opulence, 
whose predicates often wield the rhetoric of the present perfect attesting to an 
enduring continuity of history, as often as not is predicated on the differential 
circumstances of national or regional histories. 


Natural and Unnatural Progresses 


In most of the cases WN uses to demonstrate or supplement its argument, cap- 
ital rather than the sun or the river affects how far advanced a nation may 
go in the trajectory towards greater prosperity. Economic climate, rather than 
natural climate, turns out be far more potent in the age of commerce. “A par- 
ticular country, in the same manner as a particular person,” Smith premises, 
“may frequently not have capital sufficient both to improve and cultivate all 
its lands, to manufacture and prepare their whole rude produce for immediate 
use and consumption, and to transport the surplus part either of the rude or 
manufactured produce to those distant markets where it can be exchanged 
for something for which there is a demand at home” (WN I1.v.18). Among the 
nations of the Old World, Great Britain stands out as a country where “indus- 
try is perfectly secure; and though it is far from being perfectly free, it is as 
free or freer than in any other part of Europe,’ for here the “natural effort of 
every individual to better his own condition” is allowed “to exert itself with 


37 On the topography of the old European cities and on the mentality of their denizens 
could be inscribed an even more “unnatural” history of competing for power and wealth 
often in a most gruesome and bloodthirsty manner. In Florence, the flourishing harbinger 
of the modern epoch of market economy, in its heyday of Ghibelline-Guelf rivalry, where 
you happened to live in the town determined your political allegiance and your fate. “The 
most important factor,’ of joining a political faction, “was the family’s particular social 
network, and the alliances it had previously forged with other families in the neighbour- 
hood.” Gene Brucker, Florence: The Golden Age, 1138-1737 (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1998), 32. 
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freedom and security” and to push “the society to wealth and prosperity” (WN 
Iv.v.b.43). Yet the “inhabitants of many different parts of Great Britain” are not 
given the same fair chance of reaping the fruits of free enterprise which their 
fellow countrymen living near the owners of large capital enjoy. Those lagging 
behind others in the natural race of self-improvement include the denizens 
of the land north of the Tweed. Not only “so desert a country as the Highlands 
of Scotland” but the populous Lowlands fall far behind England in terms of 
funding and infrastructure. “The wool of the southern counties of Scotland 
is, a great part of it, after a long land carriage through very bad roads, man- 
ufactured in Yorkshire, for want of a capital to manufacture it at home” (wN 
I1.v.18), Smith observes. Scotland did see a “modest yet distinct improvement” 
in its economy during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, according to 
T. C. Smout, but that development by no means approached the scale of an 
“industrial revolution.” As a whole, Scotland stood closer to other continental 
countries of similar size such as Denmark than to “her precocious yoke-fellow 
in the Union, England.”** Smith and other members of the Scottish Enlighten- 
ment envisioned, in Pocock’s expression, the “homo faber et mercator shaping 
himself through the stage of history by means of the division and specializa- 
tion of labour,” and by doing so, they sought to supplant the “political image of 
man’ with a “social and transactional image of man.”*’ To be petulant about the 
relative poverty of Scotland, whether of the Lowlands or the Highlands, did not 
sit well in their agenda. It served their purpose better to be lax about national 
identities and to congratulate themselves that commerce in Great Britain as a 
whole was “freer than in any other part of Europe.” After all, for Smith in par- 
ticular, what moves the world is the “natural effort of every individual to better 
his own condition,” regardless of the individual’s nationality or postal address. 
Yet even “the natural effort” of every “homo faber et mercator” has to take place 
somewhere, and never at nowhere, in some country on this planet, preferably 
where there can be found enough stock and where the market is functioning 
properly. Smith may have desired, as Phillipson suggests, to think of the wealth 
of nations not in terms of the nation state but of the region, understood as a 
spatial unit that is “more than a market and less than a province” and certainly 
much less broad than a nation. Such “regions” for Smith, according to Phillip- 
son, “could not be defined in constitutional terms but nevertheless formed the 


38 T.C. Smout, “Where Had the Scottish Economy Got to by the Third Quarter of the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” in Wealth and Virtue, 70-71. 

39 J. G. A. Pocock, “Cambridge Paradigms and Scotch Philosophers: A Study of the 
Relations between the Civic Humanist and the Civil Jurisprudential Interpretation of 
Eighteenth-century Social Thought,” in Wealth and Virtue, 242-43. 
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foundation stone upon which the opulence and happiness of ordinary people 
depended.” Substituting “nations” with “regions,” however, hardly resolves 
the question of the “Relations of PLACE,” which prepositions handle in Harris’s 
grammatical theory. The prepositions of “at” of “at home” and the “in” of “in 
Yorkshire” (WN I1.v.18) allude to the intractable problems of regional disparity 
within the thriving United Kingdom. 

Smith is less articulate about what can be done to narrow the economic gap 
between neighboring regions of a given country than what ought to be done 
to foster free trade between neighboring countries. The rival states are prone 
to greet each other with “mercantile jealousy or national animosity,’ as was the 
case between France and England throughout the eighteenth century. Our phi- 
losopher advises them to desist, to “consider their real interest’ more soberly: 


France is the nearest neighbour to Great Britain. In the trade between the 
southern coast of England and the northern and north-western coasts 
of France, the returns might be expected, in the same manner as in the 
inland trade, four, five, or six times in the year. The capital, therefore, em- 
ployed in this trade, could in each of the two countries keep in motion 
four, five, or six times the quantity of industry, and afford employment 
and subsistence to four, five, or six times the number of people, which an 
equal capital could do in the greater part of the other branches of foreign 
trade. (WN IV.iii.c.12) 


This wise counsel advocating a profitable cross-Channel trade between the 
adjacent regions of the two dominions, however, has to be protected by the 
subjunctive mode. That “France is the nearest neighbour” of Britain stands on 
a present-tense factuality, but that is pretty much the only thing one can as- 
certain in the indicative mode. In a freer trade the returns “might be expected” 
to be greater and the capital employed in the trade “could ... keep in motion” 
greater quantity of industry—all of which are as yet nothing more than mere 
possibilities. The actual state of affairs in Britain, France, or any other nations 
of the opulent part of the world adamantly turns a deaf ear to the doctrine of 
unhampered international trade: 


Were all nations to follow the liberal system of free exportation and free 


importation, the different states into which a great continent was divid- 
ed would so far resemble the different provinces of a great empire. As 


40 Nicholas Phillipson, “Adam Smith as Civic Moralist,” in Wealth and Virtue, 195. 
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among the different provinces of a great empire the freedom of the in- 
land trade appears, both from reason and experience, not only the best 
palliative of a dearth, but the most effectual preventative of a famine; so 
would the freedom of the exportation and importation trade be among 
the different states into which a great continent was divided. The larg- 
er the continent, the easier the communication through all the different 
parts of it, both by land and by water, the less would any one particular 
part of it ever be exposed to either of these calamities, the scarcity of any 
one country being more likely to be relieved by the plenty of some other. 
But very few countries have entirely adopted this liberal system. The free- 
dom of the corn trade is almost every where more or less restrained, and, 
in many countries, is confined by such absurd regulations, as frequently 
aggravate the unavoidable misfortune of a dearth, into the dreadful ca- 
lamity of a famine. (WN Iv.v.b.39) 


Smith remained silent in wN about the “rich country-poor country’ debate” 
over how perpetual the growth of a rich country may be and whether the 
disparity between the rich and the poor nations can be bridged or even 
reversed, which went on in the 1770s between Tucker and James Oswald, on 
the one side, and Hume and Kames on the other. As Reinhard Schumacher 
suggests, Smith did so because he held a third position different from both 
camps. The rich country and the poor country in “the long run” will close their 
gap as the rich slows its progress and the poor speeds up its growth, in Schum- 
acher’s interpretation of Smith’s view, except that the “timeframe” of this “long 
run” spans “at least several centuries.” That vast distance in time can only be 
covered by the subjunctive mode. In the hypothetical space and time, free 
“corn trade” among nations flourishes, famine is eradicated, and the wealth 
of nations travels naturally, nourishing the needy countries. All nations, both 
rich and poor, “follow the liberal system,” but they do so under the aegis of the 
subjunctive supposition of “would,” which is rudely shattered by the sobering 
indicative present perfect of “few countries have ... adopted” and the indic- 
ative present simple of “trade is almost every where ... restrained.” wN, in a 
sense, pits “wealth” against “nations” ruled by powers that stifle their country 
with “absurd regulations,” often fanned by a “popular fear of engrossing and 
forestalling,” which “may be compared to the popular terrors and suspicions 
of witchcraft” of the earlier centuries, as both accuse “his neighbour” of an 


41 Reinhard Schumacher, “Adam Smith and the ‘Rich Country-Poor Country’ Debate: 
Eighteenth-Century Views on Economic Progress and International Trade,” The European 
Journal of the History of Economic Thought 23, no. 5 (2016): 783. 
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“imaginary crime” (WN Iv.v.b.26). “Wealth” and “nations” seem almost incom- 
patible in the real indicative world of actual states, if so. They seem to form 
amicable alliance only in the imagined world where “all nations ... follow the 
liberal system.” Even Britain, “freer than ... any other part of Europe,’ is in fact 
“far from being perfectly free” (WN Iv.v.b.43), due to its inbred mercantilist reg- 
ulations. Britain’s government scores poorly in Smith’s test, for it “has never 
been famous for good ceconomy,’ and “in time of peace, has generally conduct- 
ed itself with the slothful and negligent profusion that is perhaps natural to 
monarchies; and in time of war has constantly acted with all the thoughtless 
extravagance that democracies are apt to fall into” (WN V.ii.a.4). Can a sound 
policy be expected to emerge from an institution with such a dismal track re- 
cord? The answer clearly being in the negative, the corollary would be that if 
they just leave things alone, at least they would not be crushing the hopes of 
the “liberal system” achieving its goal.” 

As we have noted above, “Britain” is the second most frequently appear- 
ing proper noun (“England” being the leader), but it is followed by “America,” 
which name includes all the colonies in the continent, although North America 
is given a privileged and favorable attention. The Spanish colonies in America, 
otherwise berated for ill management, also join the club of progressive states, 
as their status is confirmed by the present perfect of “has certainly been”: 


The progress even of the Spanish colonies, however, in population and 
improvement, has certainly been very rapid and very great ... Before the 
conquest of the Spaniards there were no cattle fit for draught, either in 
Mexico or Peru. The lama was their only beast of burden, and its strength 
seems to have been a good deal inferior to that of a common ass. The 
plough was unknown among them. They were ignorant of the use of iron. 


42 Tucker also votes for the “liberal system” but he will not leave things entirely to the liberty 
of the interested parties: “[T]he only possible Means of preventing a Rival Nation from 
running away with your Trade, is to prevent your own People from being more idle and 
vicious than they are; and by inspiring them with the contrary good Qualities: So that 
the only War, which can be attended with Success in that Respect, is a War against Vice 
and Idleness; a War, whose Forces must consist of—not Fleets and Armies,—but such 
judicious Taxes and wise Regulations, as shall turn the Passion of private Self-Love into 
the Channel of public Good.’ Tucker, Four Tracts on Political and Commercial Subjects, 
21. Through “judicious Taxation,” in Tucker’s version of the “liberal system,’ “all Things 
hurtful to the Public Good shall be rendered proportionably dear, and placed beyond the 
Reach of the Multitude; whereas such Things as are necessary, or useful, shall be propor- 
tionably encouraged” (15). 
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They had no coined money, nor any established instrument of commerce 
of any kind. Their commerce was carried on by barter ... In this state of 
things, it seems impossible, that either of those empires could have been 
so much improved or so well cultivated as at present, when they are plen- 
tifully furnished with all sorts of European cattle, and when the use of 
iron, of the plough, and of many of the arts of Europe, has been intro- 
duced among them. But the populousness of every country must be in 
proportion to the degree of its improvement and cultivation. In spite of 
the cruel destruction of the natives which followed the conquest, these 
two great empires are, probably, more populous now than they ever were 
before: and the people are surely very different; for we must acknowl- 
edge, I apprehend, that the Spanish creoles are in many respects superior 
to the antient Indians. (WN Iv.vii.b.7) 


This salutary “progress ... in population and improvement” took place, as a 
matter of fact, not “in spite of” but by dint of the “cruel destruction of the 
natives which followed the conquest.” Upon this violent rupture was erected 
the groundwork for the colonies’ steady increase and improvement of wealth, 
such as the transplantation of European cattle, the introduction of the use 
of iron, and the arrival of “many of the arts of Europe.” The Europeans’ ra- 
pacity and callousness of demolishing the “two great empires” of Mexico and 
Peru Smith deems a blessing in disguise, for it led to the Europeans’ voracious 
procreation of a new breed of superior races, the “Spanish creoles.” Natural 
human inclinations must have played an energetic role not only in inciting 
the “rage” of the Spaniards to amass gold (WN 1.xi.c.36) but in instigating the 
sexual appetite of male Europeans to be appeased on the bodies of female 
natives. But whereas these dispositions are less respectable than the prudence 
of stock owners choosing where to invest their capital, other factors are rec- 
ognized as having contributed, if not to the initial launching of the process, 
at least to sustaining the continuous durability of progress asserted in the 
present perfect. Coining money, which in other contexts is considered less 
essential than labor or its division, is one such factor, and the “populousness” 
itself is another, for they serve at once as the cause and the effect of “improve- 
ment.” If the “use” of the “arts of Europe,” furthermore, “has been introduced” 
with such wholesome consequences, technology can be credited as a cause 
endowed with a definite and continuous potency of nourishing the “progress 
even of the Spanish colonies.” Of course, not all populous countries are steadi- 
ly growing. “China has been long one of the richest, that is, one of the most 
fertile, best cultivated, most industrious, and most populous countries in the 
world,” but the vast empire “seems, however, to have been long stationary” 
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(WN 1.viii.24). Why then do Spanish colonies advance while China does not? 
As far as human inclinations go, Chinese and Creoles must be considered to 
share the same passion for profit. Should one then admit that ethnic or ra- 
cial constitution plays a decisive role? Smith, in part, foreshadows the nine- 
teenth-century anthropologists when he praises European manliness, which 
triumphed over the “[f]olly and injustice” that characterized “the first project 
of establishing those colonies; the folly of hunting after gold and silver mines, 
and the injustice of coveting the possession of a country” inhabited by “harm- 
less natives” (WN IV.vii.b.59): 


In what way, therefore, has the policy of Europe contributed either to 
the first establishment, or to the present grandeur of the colonies of 
America? In one way, and in one way only, it has contributed a good deal. 
Magna virûm Mater! It bred and formed the men who were capable of 
atchieving such great actions, and of laying the foundation of so great an 
empire; and there is no other quarter of the world of which the policy is 
capable of forming, or has ever actually and in fact formed such men. The 
colonies owe to the policy of Europe the education and great views of 
their active and enterprising founders; and some of the greatest and most 
important of them, so far as concerns their internal government, owe to it 
scarce any thing else. (WN Iv.vii.b.64) 


Garnished with a rare allusion to one of the founding fathers of Western Litera- 
ture (Virgil, Georgics, ii.173—74), the virile sons of Europe are lauded as having 
achieved great things, but not solely because of their biological nature but be- 
cause they were “bred and formed” by the “policy of Europe.” Human nature, 
both physical and moral, stands yoked to human institutions, in other words. 
Since “there is no other quarter of the world of which the policy is capable 
of forming” such valiant individuals, by implication, the extremely populous 
China seems to have lacked such manly individuals, largely because of their 
“policy” rather than their genes. 

No matter how magnificent the achievement of the sons of Europe in the 
“colonies of America” may have been, the indubitable fact remains that it was 


43 This ought to jar against the common sense of our time about one of the fastest growing 
economies in the world, but Arrighi wishes to correct this view of China even of Smith’s 
century, for “the developmental priority that the Qing government assigned to agricultur- 
al improvement, land redistribution and reclamation, and the consolidation and expan- 
sion of the domestic market, is precisely what Smith advocated in The Wealth Nations.” 
Arrighi, Adam Smith in Beijing: Lineages of the Twenty-First Century, 329. 
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attended with “the cruel destruction of the natives which followed the con- 
quest.” This regrettable history can be cordoned off with the past simple of 
“followed,” but there is another species of cruelty, that of slavery, which has 
a more durable profile that spans the past, the present, and most likely, the 
future. In general, the “absurd regulations” (WN Iv.v.b.39) of governments de- 
serve to be denounced as unnatural impediments, but in some cases, regula- 
tions can lead to beneficial outcome. As Laurence Fontaine demonstrates, “the 
history of the market is the history of its regulation,” so that the workings of the 
markets in actual historical space and time illustrate a “dialectic between rules 
and players.” Smith concedes that in the particular case of the market of raw 
material produced in slave plantations, the “rules” need to keep the “players” 
compliant. “The law, so far as it gives some weak protection to the slave against 
the violence of his master, is likely to be better executed in a colony where the 
government is in a great measure arbitrary, than in one where it is altogether 
free,” states the supposed patron saint of laissez faire. In the latter case, when 
a “magistrate” seeks to protect the slaves from inhuman treatment, he “inter- 
meddles in some measure in the management of the private property of the 
master; and, in a free country, where the master is perhaps either a member 
of the colony assembly, or an elector of such a member, he dare not do this 
but with the greatest caution and circumspection.” A despotic governance, by 
contrast, has a better chance of restraining the masters: 


[I]n a country where the government is in a great measure arbitrary, 
where it is usual for the magistrate to intermeddle even in the manage- 
ment of the private property of individuals ... it is much easier for him to 
give some protection to the slave; and common humanity naturally dis- 
poses him to do so. The protection of the magistrate renders the slave less 
contemptible in the eyes of his master, who is thereby induced to consid- 
er him with more regard, and to treat him with more gentleness. Gentle 
usage renders the slave not only more faithful, but more intelligent, and 
therefore, upon a double account, more useful. He approaches more to 
the condition of a free servant, and may possess some degree of integrity 
and attachment to his master’s interest, virtues which frequently belong 
to free servants, but which never can belong to a slave, who is treated as 
slaves commonly are in countries where the master is perfectly free and 
secure. (WN IV.vii.b.54) 


44 Laurence Fontaine, Le Marché: Histoire et usages d'une conquête sociale (Paris: Gallimard, 
2014), 244. 
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The maxims of this passage elaborated in the aorist of the present soon find 
their concrete illustration in the realm of actual history, where the success of 
those slave-owning colonies under “arbitrary” government enjoys the definite- 
ness and durability marked by the present perfect: 


[T]he prosperity of the sugar colonies of France has been entirely ow- 
ing to the good conduct of the colonists, which must therefore have had 
some superiority over that of the English; and this superiority has been 
remarked in nothing so much as in the good management of their slaves. 
(WN IV.vii.b.56) 


Thanks to the unnatural intervention of the state-appointed magistrate, the 
master treats his slaves “with more gentleness” and the slaves in turn return the 
favor with greater productivity. 

This highly localized instance of torrid colonies somewhere out there in 
the New World, however, remains a curious deviation from the mainland of 
wn, which holds as an article of faith that to “prohibit a great people ... from 
making all that they can of every part of their own produce, or from employ- 
ing their stock and industry in the way that they judge most advantageous to 
themselves, is a manifest violation of the most sacred rights of mankind” (wN 
IV.VII.b.44). What of the “sacred rights” of the slaves to be treated as fellow 
members of mankind? Smith was no lover of slave traders or slave masters, 
as the passage quoted above and as his remarks on slavery in his Glasgow lec- 
tures testify (for example, in LJ [A] iii.11 1—16). Yet his humane feelings for the 
hapless African slaves did not urge him to vocally applaud the abolitionists. 
“Did the Creator intend, that the noblest creatures in the visible world, should 
live such a life as this!” John Wesley exclaimed in his passionate anti-slavery 
pamphlet Thoughts upon Slavery (1774), a work contemporary with wn. Wes- 
ley not only decries the cruel practices of slave traders and slave masters, but 
assaults the very premise of collating “wealth” with “nations”: 


“But the furnishing us with slaves is necessary, for the trade, and wealth, 
and glory of our nation:” Here are several mistakes. For ... [w]ealth is not 
necessary to the glory of any nation; but wisdom, virtue, justice, mercy, 
generosity, public spirit, love of our country. These are necessary to the 
real glory of a nation; but abundance of wealth is not.” 


45 John Wesley, Thoughts upon Slavery (London, 1774), 24, 44. 
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Let the parson exhort the sinners to respect human decency and moral dignity. 
For Smith, what primarily and ultimately mattered was the “prosperity of the 
sugar colonies.’ In wn, “trade” and “wealth” reign as sacred words, not to be 
belittled in the name of the “Creator” or any such superstitious personage. As 
he closes his indictment, Wesley appeals both to religion and to the “common 
humanity” of those profiting from slavery: 


Is there a GOD? You know there is. Is He a just GOD? Then there must be 
a state of retribution: A state wherein the just GoD will reward every man 
according to his works. Then what reward will he render to you? O think 
betimes! Before you drop into eternity! ... 

Are you a man? Then you should have an human heart. But have you 
indeed? What is your heart made of? Is there no such principle as com- 
passion there? Do you never feel another's pain? Have you no sympathy?” 


Smith the philosopher of sympathy would have murmured his consent to the 
second cluster of the famous preacher’s rhetorical questions,” but how much 
he would have been moved by the first series of questions (as we shall see in 
the next chapter) is never all that clear. Not unwilling to extend sympathy to 
the unfortunate slaves, the author of wN upholds the “sacred rights of man- 
kind” to seek their material advantage to the utmost. Yet he would not have 
disagreed with Millar’s remarks about slavery. Millar, largely in line with what 
Smith writes about the French slave plantations, contends that “the interest 
of our colonies seems to demand that the negroes should be better treated, 
and even that they should be raised to a better condition.” The reality, how- 
ever, rudely ignores this sound voice of reason. Their treatment of the unfor- 
tunate “negroes,” in Millar’s view, severely punctures the political pretensions 


46 Ibid, 51-52. 

47 Slavery in TMs, interestingly, is touched upon in the author’s discussion of the ancient 
“Grecian patriot” who “could not avoid” thinking “what he ought both to suffer and to do 
... when reduced to slavery” (TMS VI1.ii.1.28). The modern slave, similarly, is respected as 
a specimen of pagan virtue. As an example of the dictum that every “savage undergoes 
a sort of Spartan discipline” which frees him from the “weakness of love” and furnishes 
him with a “contempt of death and torture,” he grants the “negro” some “Spartan” dignity: 
“There is not a negro from the coast of Africa who does not, in this respect, possess a 
degree of magnanimity which the soul of his sordid master is too often scarce capable of 
conceiving” (TMS V.2.9). Whatever the philosophical merit of this cogitation may be, it is 
not clear whether any program of action can be built on it either to terminate or to mit- 
igate the ongoing suffering of these African Spartans whipped by their captors and own- 
ers. Or should one merely admire as bystanders their “contempt of death and torture”? 
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of the North American settlers: “It affords a curious spectacle to observe, that 
the same people who talk in a high strain of political liberty, and who consid- 
er the privilege of imposing their own taxes as one of the unalienable rights 
of mankind, should make no scruple of reducing a great proportion of their 
fellow-creatures into circumstances by which they are not only deprived of 
property, but almost of every species of right.” But the same irksome question 
of slavery, for Millar, also provides a solid ground to build a rosier prospect 
of future progress, bolstered by the present perfect, the tense of progress par 
excellence. At least in Britain, if not in the (former) colonies, the “advance- 
ment of commerce and the arts, together with the diffusion of knowledge, in 
the present age, has of late contributed to the removal of many privileges, and 
been productive of enlarged opinions” on slavery as well as on other issues. 
Adducing the evidence of recent court cases that ruled in favor of the runaway 
slave (Somerset v. Stewart of 1772, and Knight v. Wedderburn of 1778), Millar 
closes his book on a buoyant note extolling these legal victories of the aboli- 
tionists as “authentic testimony of the liberal sentiments entertained in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century.” 

The writer who is referred to in Smith’s letters as a familiar acquaintance 
and close friend—for instance, as “Millar seldom comes into Glasgow” 
(Corr. 281)—could return to such encouraging view of the eighteenth cen- 
tury progressing towards an “advancement” of “liberal sentiments” as well as 
of “commerce,” thanks to his broad scope of universal history. The object of 
investigation is far more clearly and narrowly demarcated in wy than in Mil- 
lar’s work. But historical progress in other realms besides that of commerce 
and industry per se do enter the arena of wn’s disquisition, particularly in the 
last Book, “Of the Revenue of the Sovereign or Commonwealth.” Where and 
how public money should be spent is an issue Smith considers to be of su- 
preme importance, to infer from the position of the Book as well as its bulk 
that takes up “28.6 per cent of total space,’ in Schumpeter’s calculation.” 
The former Glasgow professor evinces a great zeal in examining the history 
of the established religious institutions of European nations, as they were 
closely connected to higher education. In general, Smith finds little to praise 
in the ecclesiastical benefices and privileges, for the beneficed clergy, as far 
as the author of wn is concerned, belong to the shameful clan of monopoly 
corporations, saturated with all the ills germane to the monopolists: 


48 Millar, The Origin of the Distinction of Ranks, 278-79. 
49 Ibid., 279-80. 
50 Schumpeter, History of Economic Analysis, 186. 
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The clergy of every established church constitute a great incorporation. 
They can act in concert, and pursue their interest upon one plan and with 
one spirit, as much as if they were under the direction of one man ... 
Their great interest is to maintain their authority with the people; and 
this authority depends upon the supposed certainty and importance of 
the whole doctrine which they inculcate, and upon the supposed neces- 
sity of adopting every part of it with the most implicit faith, in order to 
avoid eternal misery. (WN V.i.g.17) 


Fortunately, the monkish superstitions are fast declining, earmarked for ex- 
tinction. Europe in the late Middle Ages groaned under “the constitution of the 
church of Rome,” which may be considered “the most formidable combination 
that ever was formed against the authority and security of civil government, 
as well as against the liberty, reason, and happiness of mankind, which can 
flourish only where civil government is able to protect them.” It propagated the 
“srossest delusions of superstition” to which was yoked “the private interests 
of so great a number of people as put them out of all danger from any assault 
of human reason” (WN V.i.g.24).”' But the “natural course of things” marched 
onward, following the cavalry of human reason. “Had this constitution been at- 
tacked by no other enemies but the feeble efforts of human reason, it must have 
endured forever,” but “that immense and well-built fabric ... was by the natural 
course of things, first weakened, and afterwards in part destroyed, and is now 
likely, in the course of a few centuries more, perhaps, to crumble into ruins 
altogether” (WN V.i.g.24). The menacing continuity of “must have endured 
forever” is safely contained within the subjunctive mode, thanks to the “grad- 
ual improvements of arts, manufactures, and commerce,” which “destroyed 
the power of the great barons” and in doing so also undermined “the whole 
temporal power of the clergy” (WN V.i.g.25). The “delusions of superstitions,” 


51 According to Smith’s “economics of religion,’ as Gary M. Anderson terms it, the Roman 
Catholic Church amounts to one vast block of multinational monopoly, thriving on su- 
perstition and bent on keeping people deprived of “liberty, reason, and happiness.” Gary 
M. Anderson, “Mr. Smith and the Preachers: The Economics of Religion in the Wealth of 
Nations,” Journal of Political Economy 96, no. 5 (1988): 1078-83. 

52 Commenting on this section of wn (V.1.g), Griswold seeks to rescue “religion” from “theol- 
ogy”: “Smith takes theology to be a misguided effort to make conceptual or philosophical 
sense of what properly belongs to the imagination and the sentiments to judge. By con- 
trast, religion arises pre-reflectively.” Griswold, Adam Smith and the Virtues of Enlighten- 
ment, 283. But Smith does not seem to care to make this fine distinction, not at least in 
this part of his work. 
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Smith concedes, may last “a few centuries more,” but in a deft rhetorical sleight 
of hand, the present tense of “is now likely ... to crumble into ruins altogeth- 
er” gives one an impression of immediacy and certainty. But if a ruin lasts for 
many centuries, it cannot quite be called a ruin. Adjudicating in the court of 
history to which the superstitious past is summoned, as a judge exempted from 
the duty to prognosticate, would be a less delicate and less difficult office. The 
European universities established in the era of Christendom merely added 
“subtlety and sophistry” to the philosophy of pagan antiquity. As a result, “the 
casuistry and the ascetic morality which those alterations introduced into it, 
certainly did not render it more proper for the education of gentlemen or men 
of the world, or more likely either to improve the understanding, or to mend 
the heart” (WN v.i.f.32). “This course of philosophy is what still continues to 
be taught in the greater part of the universities of Europe” (WN V.i-f.33), Smith 
adds. There is an urgent need to improve the institutions of higher learning, 
then, so that they can take part in the progress of society. 

The Scottish universities, including Smith’s alma mater, fortunately were 
moving in the right direction, although not fully so when Smith was an under- 
graduate. John Loudoun who lectured on logic while Smith studied at Glasgow 
subscribed to the “old light” Augustinian Calvinism, which, as Ross puts it, 
“magnifies the yawning chasm between human passions and politics infect- 
ed with sin and the divine order suffused with grace.”** When Smith uses the 
phrase “the casuistry and the ascetic morality,” he may well be referring im- 
plicitly to the Reformed theology of some of his old Glasgow professors as well 
as to medieval scholasticism. It is all the more surprising in WN to find Smith 
giving good marks to the official Presbyterian Kirk of his country, which was 
founded on the doctrine of Augustinian Reformers Jean Calvin and John Knox. 
However grim its theological temper may be, the Kirk’s democratic polity and 
relative absence of inequality in income among the clergymen give no quarter 
to “the vile arts of flattery and assentation, in order to get a better” benefice 
(WN V.i.g.37). Virtually in every other contexts of WN, competition for great- 
er material reward among individuals is accepted as perfectly natural. Better 
pay for better talent is not something the convinced advocate of the “system 
of natural liberty” would grudge. But in the financially modest Presbyterian 
churches, poor remuneration, surprisingly, ensures better service: 


When the church benefices are all nearly equal, none of them can be very 
great, and this mediocrity of benefice, though it may no doubt be carried 


53 Ross, The Life of Adam Smith, 43. 
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too far, has, however, some very agreeable effects. Nothing but the most 
exemplary morals can give dignity to a man of small fortune ... The pres- 
byterian clergy, accordingly, have more influence over the minds of the 
common people than perhaps the clergy of any other established church. 
It is accordingly in presbyterian countries only that we ever find the com- 
mon people converted, without persecution, compleatly, and almost to a 
man, to the established church. (WN V.i.g.38) 


“There is scarce perhaps to be found any where in Europe a more learned, de- 
cent, independent, and respectable set of men, than the greater part of the 
presbyterian clergy of Holland, Geneva, Switzerland, and Scotland” (v.i.g.37), 
thanks to the anti-market, and therefore rather unnatural, system of undiffer- 
entiated monetary reward of merit. “The most opulent church in Christendom 
does not maintain better the uniformity of faith, the fervour of devotion, the 
spirit of order, regularity, and austere morals in the great body of the people, 
than this very poorly endowed church of Scotland” (wN vV.i.g.41), Smith eu- 
logizes.* This encomium on asceticism, this prescription of “austere morals” 
and equally austere economy to the preachers of the Reformed gospel, then, 
implies that the true churches of Christ ought to observe a different law from 
the law of natural liberty given to the owners of stock and other such represen- 
tative figures of the age of commerce. Smith recognizes the virtue of “ascetic 
morality” in the midst of his inquiry into the wealth of individuals and nations. 

The curious instances of French slave plantations thriving thanks to the “ar- 
bitrary” government’s curbing of the slave masters’ liberty, and of the Scottish 
Kirk faithfully discharging its duty thanks to the “mediocrity of benefice,” in- 
teresting as they are, remain mere episodes in the broader history of society's 
progress towards greater opulence. The exceptional character of the two cases, 
however, at least demonstrates how strong local heritages can be in determin- 
ing the actual direction and substance of progress. Such determining power of 
national traditions can also yield detrimental or even devastating outcome. A 
far cry from the sincere ministers of the Kirk are those running the monopoly 


54 In hbis private correspondence one can also find Smith showing his pride in the Scottish 
Reformation. Although coated in a bantering tone, he wrote to his publisher William Stra- 
han (a fellow Scot), urging him to correct the printers’ errors, in the name not of some nat- 
ural system of liberty but of British Protestantism: “I know how much I shall be benefitted 
and I shall at the same time preserve the pretious right of private judgement for the sake 
of which our forefathers kicked out the Pope and the Pretender. I believe you to be much 
more infallible than the Pope, but as I am a Protestant my conscience makes me scruple 
to submit to any unscriptural authority” (Corr. 50). 
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corporations backed by the rulers of the nations. One of the pioneers of Eu- 
rope’s global traders, the Dutch East India Company, is one such example. In- 
stead of leading the colonies the organization obstructs the path to greater 
opulence by perverting the natural course of commerce to fatten the coffers of 
the chartered trading company: 


Some nations have given up the whole commerce of their colonies to an 
exclusive company, of whom the colonies were obliged to buy all such 
European goods as they wanted, and to whom they were obliged to sell 
the whole of their own surplus produce ... It was their interest, not only 
to degrade in all cases the value of the surplus produce of the colony, but 
in many cases to discourage and keep down the natural increase of its 
quantity. Of all the expedients that can well be contrived to stunt the nat- 
ural growth of anew colony, that of an exclusive company is undoubtedly 
the most effectual. This, however, has been the policy of Holland, though 
their company, in the course of the present century, has given up in many 
respects the exertion of their exclusive privilege. (WN Iv.vii.b.22) 


This folly “has been the policy of Holland” to the present moment, despite 
some minor concessions. The depressing duration of this first present perfect is 
partly offset by the second present perfect immediately following it, “has given 
up ... their exclusive privilege.” The “course of the present century” has done its 
share to turn the tide against the Dutch “exclusive company.” This saving clause 
protects the germs of “the natural growth” of wealth in the Dutch colonies. The 
French landlords, however, apparently have killed off all such possibility, by 
squeezing the lease to the indecent minimum to maximize short-term gain. 
“Avarice and injustice are always short-sighted,” Smith remarks, for “they did 
not foresee how much this regulation must obstruct improvement, and there- 
by hurt in the long-run the real interest of the landlord” (wy 111.ii.16). They 
“did not foresee” the dire consequences of their greed. The past tense is defin- 
itively and irredeemably factual. No counteracting statement in the present 
perfect about progressive “course” comes to salvage the defunct prospect of 
France’s “improvement.” 

Surely in Great Britain the “natural increase” of wealth is less hampered 
than in France? Unfortunately not, since Smith can only diagnose the country 
as seriously ill, almost incurably infected by vile mercantilist policies: 


In her present condition, Great Britain resembles one of those unwhole- 
some bodies in which some of the vital parts are overgrown, and which, 
upon that account, are liable to many dangerous disorders scarce incident 
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to those in which all the parts are more properly proportioned. A small 
stop in that great blood-vessel, which has been artificially swelled beyond 
its natural dimensions, and through which an unnatural proportion of 
the industry and commerce of the country has been forced to circulate, is 
very likely to bring on the most dangerous disorders upon the whole body 
politick. (WN Iv.vii.c.43) 


The factual present tense of the passage describes the actual “present condi- 
tion” of Britain. The greatest among the wealthy nations of Europe is danger- 
ously ailing due to the “unnatural” distortion of her “industry and commerce.’ 
To rub salt into the wound, the present perfect of “has been ... swelled” and 
“has been forced to circulate” leave very little to expect about its possible recov- 
ery. The rhetoric of the present perfect implies that the enduring and effective 
continuation of the diseased state seems far too formidable to be terminated. 
What makes it particularly dangerous is that the disease has a broad social ba- 
sis that goes way beyond a handful of shareholders and directors of chartered 
company or of avaricious landlords. Britain has a vast empire, but it knows not 
what to do with it, otherwise than to exploit it as the consumer market of its 
manufactured goods. “To found a great empire for the sole purpose of raising 
up a people of customers, may at first sight appear a project fit only for a na- 
tion of shopkeepers.” In reality, this “project” is “altogether unfit for a nation of 
shopkeepers; but extremely fit for a nation whose government is influenced 
by shopkeepers” (WN Iv.vii.c.63). The said shopkeepers would plead that their 
alleged offence is excusably petty when placed next to that of the wholesale 
dealers, whose insatiable avarice Smith testifies with the authority of personal 
experience. The “corn merchants, the exporters and importers of corn” lobby 
the government to grant them “bounty” or subsidy, which they manipulate to 
make indecently gross profit at the expense of the consumer: 


In years of plenty the bounty necessarily occasioned a greater exporta- 
tion than would otherwise have taken place; and by hindering the plenty 
of one year from relieving the scarcity of another, it occasioned in years 
of scarcity a greater importation than would otherwise have been neces- 
sary. It increased the business of the corn merchant in both; and in years 
of scarcity, it not only enabled him to import a greater quantity, but to sell 
it for a better price, and consequently with a greater profit than he could 
otherwise have made, if the plenty of one year had not been more or less 
hindered from relieving the scarcity of another. It is in this set of men, 
accordingly, that I have observed the greatest zeal for the continuance or 
renewal of the bounty. (WN Iv.v.a.22) 
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The present perfect of the closing sentence, “I have observed,” speaks of the 
writer’s continuous and repeatedly confirmed observation of the corn mer- 
chants’ pursuit of artificially inflated profit. It authenticates the past-tense 
verbs of “occasioned,” “increased,” and “enabled” as incontestable facts wit- 
nessed by the writer himself. A similar rhetoric of tense is used to indict the 
British manufacturers and merchants, equally addicted to manipulating the 
“bounty” on export as a means of raising the price of the products they sell to 
their domestic customers: 


[I]t is not the interest of merchants and manufacturers, the great inventors 
of all these expedients, that the home market should be overstocked with 
their goods, an event which a bounty upon production might sometimes 
occasion. A bounty upon exportation, by enabling them to send abroad the 
surplus part, and to keep up the price of what remains in the home mar- 
ket, effectually prevents this. Of all the expedients of the mercantile sys- 
tem, accordingly, it is the one of which they are the fondest. I have known 
the different undertakers of some particular works agree privately among 
themselves to give a bounty out of their own pockets upon the exportation 
of a certain proportion of the goods which they dealt in. (WN Iv.v.a.25) 


In this passage the inglorious deeds are reported in the descriptive present tense 
instead of the past simple, but as in the passage on corn merchants, the compel- 
ling personal voice of “I have known” confirms the veracity of this description. 
The comprehensive warrant of “have known” arrests all the “different undertak- 
ers” and reveals how they “agree privately among themselves” to pervert the nat- 
ural course of the market. The rhetoric of the sentence as a whole turns Smith 
into an undercover agent entering the private conspiracy of these “merchants 
and manufacturers” to gather incriminating evidence to be used against them.” 


55 One of these powerful “undertakers” John Glassford, “a tobacco merchant and shipowner, 
one of the richest man in Glasgow” (Corr. p. 104, n.1) whom Smith knew personally, sent 
him a letter after he left Glasgow encouraging him to finish his work on political econo- 
my: “I have at different Times had the Pleasure of hearing of your welfare Since you left 
Glasgow, although not favoured with any Letter from yourself. I hope that your Time pass- 
es agreeably and that you are bringing forward at your Leisure Hours the usefull work that 
was so well advanced here. It would be a Pity to want it longer than you find necessary to 
finish it to your own liking, as it may then very safely make its appearance” (Corr. 85). How 
Glassford may have reacted to this and other similar passages in the “usefull work” about 
these affluent and self-serving merchant traders, though not recorded, could be a worthy 
subject of conjectural history. 
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In the passages quoted above, a negative mission is assigned to the pres- 
ent perfect to denote a continuum of distorted growth rather than of healthy 
progress. The passages hinge upon sentences that adopt the present perfect 
to register a lamentable durability of deviation from the right natural course, 
rather than to confirm a steady continuation of improvement. When the facts 
are listed in the present tense or the past tense, they are corroborated by the 
unpleasant first-hand experience of the author himself stated in the emphat- 
ic present perfect of “I have observed” or “I have known.” These statements 
ring with a different tone from those predications in the present perfect that 
hail the potency of the natural progress of opulence. The grammatical form 
of the predicates in the passages confirm that these deleterious facts are not 
merely isolated episodes in the past but one whose effect endures through 
an extended period of time, all the way to the present. History at times seems 
to encourage a brighter view of the progress of nations towards a more af- 
fluent and fairer stage, but it also seems burdened with the continuous per- 
sistence of unfair and unjust perversion of the natural course of economy. 
The examples of the latter kind, in fact, threaten to engulf the former, for 
they are legion. The “price of English wool has fallen very considerably since 
the time of Edward 111” (WN 1.xi.m.8), but this is no propitious sign: 


This degradation both in the real and nominal value of wool, could nev- 
er have happened in consequence of the natural course of things. It has 
accordingly been the effect of violence and artifice: First, of the absolute 
prohibition of exporting wool from England; Secondly, of the permission 
of importing it from Spain duty free; Thirdly, of the prohibition of export- 
ing it from Ireland to any other country but England. In consequence of 
these regulations, the market for English wool, instead of being some- 
what extended in consequence of the improvement of England, has been 
confined to the home market, where the wool of several other countries 
is allowed to come into competition with it, and where that of Ireland is 
forced into competition with it. (WN 1.xi.m.g) 


The stifling consistency of “has been confined to the home market” surrenders 
to the might of the unnatural regulation, for the lowering of price “has ... been 
the effect of violence and artifice.” The “natural course of things” is pushed out 
of competition with the unnatural course, relegated to the insubstantial verb 
phrase of “could never have happened.” 

The infernal alliance of “violence and artifice” dedicated to preserving 
the vested interests of a particular group of economic agents affects Britain’s 
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dealings with her colonies. Had things followed the “natural course,” the case 
would have been as follows: 


The effect of the colony trade in its natural and free state, is to open a 
great, though distant market for such parts of the produce of British in- 
dustry as may exceed the demand of the markets nearer home, of those 
of Europe, and of the countries which lie round the Mediterranean sea. 
In its natural and free state, the colony trade, without drawing from those 
markets any part of the produce which had ever been sent to them, en- 
courages Great Britain to increase the surplus continually, by continually 
presenting new equivalents to be exchanged for it. In its natural and free 
state, the colony trade tends to increase the quantity of productive labour 
in Great Britain, but without altering in any respect the direction of that 
which had been employed there before. In the natural and free state of 
the colony trade, the competition of all other nations would hinder the 
rate of profit from rising above the common level either in the new mar- 
ket, or in the new employment. (WN Iv.vii.c.48) 


The anaphora of “natural and free state” (repeated four times) heroically ad- 
vances to hoist its banner. The first three sentences stand strong upon the aor- 


nu 


ist of the present of “is to open,” “encourages,” and “tends.” The fourth sentence, 
however, takes a step or two back to adopt the subjunctive of “would hinder.” 
The subdued tone, despite the repeated plea for the “natural and free state,” 


becomes crestfallen when faced with the actual circumstances of the trade: 


The monopoly of the colony trade ... so far as it has turned towards that 
trade a greater proportion of the capital of Great Britain than what would 
otherwise have gone to it, has in all cases turned it, from a foreign trade 
of consumption with a neighbouring, into one with a more distant coun- 
try ... It has in all cases, therefore, turned it, from a direction in which it 
would have maintained a greater quantity of productive labour, into one, 
in which it can maintain a much smaller quantity. By suiting, besides, to 
one particular market only, so great a part of industry and commerce of 
Great Britain, it has rendered the whole state of that industry and com- 
merce more precarious and less secure, than if their produce had been 
accommodated to a greater variety of markets. (WN IvV.vii.c.46) 


Heedless of what the “natural and free state” should be, the actual state turns 
out to be entirely unnatural but nonetheless factual and effectively durable 
in their verbs wearing the armor of the present perfect. The “monopoly ... has 
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in all case turned” the trade into the wrong path, with no single exception al- 
lowed. It has “in all cases ... turned it” to the unsound and unreasonable “di- 
rection” to “maintain a much smaller quantity” of “productive labour” than is 
appropriate. Productive labor, with all its divisions, can do little to challenge 
this tyranny of monopoly which is persistent in its temporality and pervasive 
in its spatiality. Monopoly “has rendered the whole state of that industry and 
commerce more precarious and less secure.’ The enduring continuum of “has 
rendered” is riveted to the saturating capacity of the “whole state.” 

According to the four-stage theory of the Scottish Enlightenment, the age 
of commerce, despite its occasional and partial shortcomings, is the final stage 
in the progress of humanity from barbarism to refinement. It ought to have 
conferred on humanity the blessings, to quote Millar again, of “advancement 
of commerce and the arts,” the “diffusion of knowledge,’ “the removal of many 
privileges,’ and “enlarged opinions.’ It should have, but it so far has not fulfilled 
its promise, as far as Smith assesses it: 


Commerce, which ought naturally to be, among nations, as among in- 
dividuals, a bond of union and friendship, has become the most fertile 
source of discord and animosity. The capricious ambition of kings and 
ministers has not, during the present and the preceding century, been 
more fatal to the repose of Europe, than the impertinent jealousy of mer- 
chants and manufacturers. The violence and injustice of the rulers of 
mankind is an ancient evil, for which, I am afraid, the nature of human 
affairs can scarce admit of a remedy. But the mean rapacity, the monopo- 
lizing spirit of merchants and manufacturers, who neither are, nor ought 
to be the rulers of mankind, though it cannot perhaps be corrected, may 
very easily be prevented from disturbing the tranquillity of any body but 
themselves. (WN IV.iii.c.g) 


Added to the “ancient evil’ of the “violence and injustice of the rulers of man- 
kind” is the new species of evil, “the impertinent jealousy of merchants and 
manufacturers.” Commerce seems, then, not a mixed blessing but a compound 
of curse. It is almost as if the progress of civilization appears sinisterly close to 
Bunyan’s Vanity Fair, whose “chief Lord” is none other than the mighty devil 
“Beelzebub.” The destination of the pilgrimage of Progress, as is the case with 
Bunyan’s Christian, is clear and indisputable. “In every country it always is and 
must be the interest of the great body of the people to buy whatever they want 
of those who sell it cheapest,’ a “proposition” which is “so very manifest, that it 
seems ridiculous to take any pains to prove it; nor could it ever have been called 
in question, had not the interested sophistry of merchants and manufacturers 
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confounded the common sense of mankind” (WN Iv.iiic.10). But the fact re- 
mains true that the “manifest” truths “have been” questioned, attacked, and 
perverted by the “interested sophistry” of “merchants and manufacturers” so 
that commerce “has become the most fertile source of discord and animosity” 
among neighboring nations. It has been so and still is; the “impertinent jeal- 
ousy of merchants and manufacturers” holds its ground. It “may very easily be 
prevented from disturbing the tranquillity of any body but themselves,” but so 
far, it has not been prevented. 

We find, then, a sharp rupture separating two usages of the present per- 
fect, one supporting the construction of a progressive temporality towards 
improvement, and the other registering the persistence of perversion. The ten- 
sion between the two further pushes the indicative mode to retreat into insub- 
stantial modes of assumption, such as “may very easily be prevented” in the 
quotation above. This belief in the possibility of defeating the unnatural forces 
is proclaimed in an even more emphatic verb phrase of “must have been’ in the 
concluding paragraphs of the chapter on the “natural Progress of Opulence”: 


According to the natural course of things, therefore, the greater part of 
the capital of every growing society is, first, directed to agriculture, after- 
wards to manufactures, and last of all to foreign commerce. This order of 
things is so very natural, that in every society that had any territory, it has 
always, I believe, been in some degree observed. Some of their lands must 
have been cultivated before any considerable towns could be established, 
and some sort of coarse industry of the manufacturing kind must have 
been carried on in those towns, before they could well think of employ- 
ing themselves in foreign commerce. 

But though this natural order of things must have taken place in some 
degree in every such society, it has, in all the modern states of Europe, 
been, in many respects, entirely inverted. The foreign commerce of some 
of their cities has introduced all their finer manufactures, or such as were 
fit for distant sale; and manufactures and foreign commerce together, 
have given birth to the principal improvements of agriculture. The man- 
ners and customs which the nature of their original government intro- 
duced, and which remained after that government was greatly altered, 
necessarily forced them into this unnatural and retrograde order. (WN 
I11.i.8—9) 


Noteworthy is the predominant role the present perfect plays in this passage. 
But the mode and tense of the verb phrases here do not tread the same path in 
unison. The “natural course” in any “growing society,” generalized in the present 
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tense in the first sentence, is posited in the second as a continuing presence, 
or so Smith believes. It “has always, I believe, been ... observed,” writes Smith. 
A faith in the natural course’s guidance—a veritable ancestor of the “revealed 
faith” in “modernism” McCloskey diagnoses as holding sway over economics 
and economists*°—is then protected by the conjectural subjunctive of “must 
have been,” used no less than three times. The indicative mode returns with 
“it has ... been ... entirely inverted.” The chapter closes with the past tense in- 
dicative of “forced them,” the subject of which turns out to be another species 
of “nature,” that of “their original government.’ This particular “nature” wields 
the power to make the progress of opulence “unnatural,” even though it can- 
not demolish Smith’s confidence in the “natural course of things” establishing 
“itself of its own accord” (WN Iv.ix.51). “Nature” and its cognates, particularly 
the adjectival and adverbial forms, despite their “equivocation,’ as A. W. C. Wa- 
terman clearly perceived, convey senses that are “normative, with more than 
a hint of the teleological.” This may be so in Hume’s conception of “Nature” 
as the wise designer of international trade. For Smith, teleology does not quite 
solve the question of itinerary. 

The “natural course of things,’ then, never flows unhampered, though its 
efficacy is not to be denied entirely. Has the “natural system of liberty” already 
“overcome the world” in a messianic moment of advent? As the wn professes 
no explicit faith in divine dispensation, its belief in the natural progress of op- 
ulence is prone to be more anxiety-ridden than that of Christian in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The repetition of “undoubtedly” in the following passage, 
for example, gives away the lurking suspicion that the “natural course” may not 
move on “towards opulence and improvement”: 


But though the profusion of government must, undoubtedly, have retard- 
ed the natural progress of England towards wealth and improvement, it 
has not been able to stop it. The annual produce of its land and labour is, 
undoubtedly, much greater at present than it was either at the restoration 
or at the revolution. The capital, therefore, annually employed in culti- 
vating this land, and in maintaining this labour, must likewise be much 
greater. In the midst of all the exactions of government, this capital has 
been silently and gradually accumulated by the private frugality and good 
conduct of individuals, by their universal, continual, and uninterrupted 
effort to better their own condition. It is this effort, protected by law and 


56 McCloskey, The Rhetoric of Economics, 11. 
57 A.M. C. Waterman, “Economics as Theology: Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations,” Southern 
Economic Journal 68, no. 4 (2002): 910. 
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allowed by liberty to exert itself in the manner that is most advantageous, 
which has maintained the progress of England towards opulence and im- 
provement in almost all former times, and which, it is to be hoped, will do 
so in all future times. (WN I1.iii.36) 


The steady increase in wealth from the past to the present can be guaranteed 
by the “continual, and uninterrupted effort” of those myriad upholders of in- 
dustry, all shunning idleness and all bent on mending their circumstances. “It 
is this effort,” undoubtedly, “which has maintained the progress” towards great- 
er improvement. The present perfect of the verb heartens the advocates of the 
“natural course.” What about the future? To the things yet to come is assigned 
the future tense, but they are shrouded with the uncertainties invited by “it is 
to be hoped.’ The “private frugality and good conducts of individuals” have not 
achieved, unlike Christ's “I have overcome the world,” a cosmic victory effective 
over all future times. Faith, to quote the Epistle to the Hebrews, is “the sub- 
stance (Ondotaatc) of things hoped for” In the passage above, Smith first has 
to dispel doubts, with “undoubtedly” and with an emphatic “must have,” before 
he can conclude with “it is to be hoped.” One may agree with Foley, as far as this 
question of envisioning the future is concerned, when he argues that the “most 
important feature of Adam Smith’s work is not what it tells us concretely about 
how the economy works,” but “its discussion of how we should feel about cap- 
italist economic life and what attitude it might be reasonable for us to take 
toward the complicated and contradictory experience it affords us,” which are 
“discussions above all of faith and belief, not of fact, and hence theological.” 
This question of “faith” takes us to the next chapter. 


58 The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrewes 11:1. The translators of King James Bible 
suggested in the margin as alternative translations of bmdctactc, “ground, or confidence.” 
The Holy Bible: Quatercentenary Edition; The Interlinear Hebrew/Greek English Bible, 518. 
59 Foley, Adam’s Fallacy: A Guide to Economic Theology, xiv-xv. 


CHAPTER 5 


The “System of Natural Liberty” and Futurity 


“The Prospect of Concatenated Events” 


As we have seen in the two previous chapters, factual tenses of the past sim- 
ple remembering the historical events and the present perfect recognizing 
the continuity from the past to the present do not always demonstrate the 
viability of the “natural course” of commerce and industry. The progress of 
improvement also faces the test of future, for it will be no real progress unless 
some expectation of the future success can be maintained. The future being, 
by definition, that which lacks substance, the faculty of envisioning the as yet 
invisible reality involves subjective faith, as we asserted at the end of the pre- 
vious chapter. In terms of Harris’s analysis of the time-bound condition of hu- 
man existence, faith helps the believer to cope with the “transient Continuity” 
of the present which constantly recedes to the past and is pushed towards 
the future. Faith can color “the barren prospect of Futurity” with anticipations 
and predictions, by employing “a kind of reasoning by analogy from similar to 
similar; from Successions of Events, that are past already, to similar Succes- 
sions, that are presumed hereafter,” to quote Harris again.’ The future tenses, 
in English, even the future simple, therefore, can never be simple but com- 
pound, with the verb always preceded by auxiliaries denoting the subjunc- 
tive nature of the tense, from the weakest “might” or “could” to the strongest 
“must.” Discussions of the rhetoric of the future tense thus cannot be confined 
to the tense markers of a verb but have to consider the predicate as a whole to 
examine what degree of certainty is posited. For example, we see Smith preoc- 
cupied with the same issue of Britain’s mismanagement of her trade with the 
colonies which featured regularly in our samples used in the previous chapter. 
The first sentence begins with a timid “might” but the last sentence settles 
with an emphatic “must”: 


To open the colony trade all at once to all nations, might not only occa- 
sion some transitory inconveniency, but a great permanent loss to the 


greater part of those whose industry or capital is at present engaged in it. 
The sudden loss of the employment even of the ships which import the 


1 Harris, Hermes, 101, 110-11. 
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eighty-two thousand hogsheads of tobacco, which are over and above the 
consumption of Great Britain, might alone be felt very sensibly. Such are 
the unfortunate effects of all the regulations of the mercantile system! 
They not only introduce very dangerous disorders into the state of the 
body politick, but disorders which it is often difficult to remedy, without 
occasioning, for a time at least, still greater disorders. In what manner, 
therefore, the colony trade ought gradually to be opened; what are the 
restraints which ought first, and what are those which ought last to be 
taken away; or in what manner the natural system of perfect liberty and 
justice ought gradually to be restored, we must leave to the wisdom of 
future statesmen and legislators to determine. (WN IV.vii.c.44) 


“To open the colony trade all once to all nations” is a hypothetical case which 
can only be stated with a feeble “might.” Its immediate “inconveniency” will 
not be considered as merely “transitory” by those interested in the trade. The 
second sentence does admit that the “sudden loss of the employment of ... 
ships” can be a great shock. But this fear, to protect the cause of free trade, 
is toned down by another “might” (“might alone be felt very sensibly”). The 
enthymeme then suddenly turns its direction to attack those who would draw 
such negative conclusions from the premise of absolute free trade. “Such are 
the unfortunate effects of all the regulations of the mercantile system!” The 
exclamation point, used rarely in wn, testifies not only to the rage but also to 
the frustration of the philosopher. What calms down the passage is a prospect 
of the “natural system of perfect liberty and justice” somehow “gradually” be- 
ing “restored.” The generous and calm temporality of “gradually” heartens the 
writer to place some faith in “the wisdom of future statesmen and legislators.” 
Instead of clarifying why that should be a “must” following the plural “we,” the 
rhetoric of the verb phrases compels the reader to comply. 

Hoping the “future statesmen and legislators” will be wiser than the present 
or the past politicians of Britain or anywhere else may console those who wish 
to keep such hope alive. But the “transient Continuity” of time can surprise us 
with accidents and disappointments. The airy vision of the “natural system of 
perfect liberty and justice” being “gradually ... restored” can never be certain 
of when, how, or whether it will be realized. The future, Hobbes reminds us, is 
nothing more than a “fiction of the mind,” for “things to come have no being at 
all”? To assuage one’s anxiety about the fickle and perilous futurity, one may 
be inclined to turn off the timepiece altogether and look upon the whole issue 


2 Hobbes, Leviathan, 22. 
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as a structural “system.” Any change in such “system” will then be seen as an 
internal alteration happening according to the rules and laws of that struc- 
ture. It can be noted that when Smith speaks of the “natural system of perfect 
liberty and justice” not as some destination to be reached but as a state that 
will be “restored,” he seems to suggest that the (ideal) political economy is a 
structural or even an organic entity. The only tense needed for such spatialized 
perspective will be the present tense, which moreover does not always have to 
be pitched high to the universal certitude of the aorist of the present we dis- 
cussed in chapter 2. And indeed there are readily utilizable precedents if one is 
inclined to follow that direction. By comparing Smith with these other writers 
in what follows, we shall see in what manner he adopts the spatial modelling 
of his predecessors. 

North, who identified the essence of wealth as its “growing condition,” as we 
have seen in the previous chapter, sets up a spatial model of economy as a net- 
work of exchange. “[H]e who is most diligent, and raiseth most Fruits, or ma- 
keth most of Manufactory, will abound most in what others make, or raise; and 
consequently be free from Want, and enjoy most Conveniences, which is truly 
to be Rich, altho’ there were no such thing as Gold, Silver, or the like amongst 
them.” The prediction in the future simple of “he ... will abound ... and con- 
sequently be free” evinces no fear of its being thwarted by any contingency, 
because North refers to a hypothetical space. All goes well in this ideal world. 
“Now Industry and Ingenuity having thus distinguisht Men into Rich and Poor; 
What is the consequence? One rich Man hath Lands, not only more than he 
can manage, but so much, that letting them out to others, he is supplied with a 
large over-plus, so needs no farther care.” Based on this present state of affairs, 
one can anticipate the future situation: 


Now as there are more Men to Till the Ground than have Land to Till, 
so also there will be many who want Stock to manage; and also (when a 
Nation is grown rich) there will be Stock for Trade in many hands, who ei- 


ther have not the skill, or care not for the trouble of managing it in Trade.* 


North, however, knows how this “fiction of the mind” needs something more 
to be convincing than a naive future tense attesting to the earnestness of his 
belief. This future, not having as yet been granted any substance by time, can 
be secured only at the price of satisfying a bevy of requirements: 


3 North, Discourse upon Trade, 2. 
4 Ibid., 3-4. 
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Laws to hamper Trade, whether Forreign, or Domestick, relating to Mon- 
ey, or other Merchandizes, are not Ingredients to make a People Rich, and 
abounding in Money, and Stock. But if Peace be procured, easie Justice 
maintained, the Navigation not clogg’d, the Industrious encouraged, by 
indulging them in the participation of Honours, and Imployments in the 
Government, according to their Wealth and Characters, the Stock of the 
Nation will increase, and consequently Gold and Silver abound, Interest 
be easie, and Money cannot be wanting. 


This worthy precursor of wn places the future prognosis, “the Stock of the Na- 
tion will increase,” on a subjunctive foundation, on the assumption that sound 
and well-tempered policy will have been implemented. Even so, since such 
commendable state is postulated as accomplished at some indefinite point in 
time to come, the grammatical certitude of “will increase” has to discount its 
promissory value. Futurity certainly is not “barren” in North’s vision, but its 
certitude is darkened by a mist of preconditions. 

More cavalier than North, Mandeville surmounts or scorns the obstacle pre- 
sented by futurity by not stepping out at all of the static model he builds of 
private vice yielding public benefit. Mandeville invokes the image of “gazing 
on the Prospect of concatenated Events,” from which vantage point one can 
observe everywhere how “Good spring[s] up and pullulate[s] from Evil, as nat- 
urally as Chickens do from Eggs.” Such is the nature of commerce, even when a 
morally and medically dubious item is bought and sold: 


The Money that arises from the Duties upon Malt is a considerable Part 
of the National Revenue, and should no Spirits be distill’d from it, the 
Publick Treasure would prodigiously suffer on that Head. But if we would 
set in a true Light the many Advantages, and large Catalogue of solid 
Blessings that accrue from, and are owing to the Evil I treat of, we are to 
consider the Rents that are received, the Ground that is till’d, the Tools 
that are made, the Cattle that are employ’d, and above all, the Multitude 
of Poor that are maintain’d, by the Variety of Labour, required in Hus- 
bandry, in Malting, in Carriage and Distillation.’ 


Evil is good because money “arises” from it, and the “solid Blessings that ac- 


crue from” vices such as addiction to alcohol will absolve those involved in 


5 Ibid., 22-23. 
6 Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, vol. 1, 91-92. 
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the culpable trade. The spatial or structural language of Mandeville asks for 
no other grammatical support than that furnished by the descriptive present 
tense. In a similar vein, Johnson in his bi-weekly periodical The Adventurer also 
marveled at the Mandevillian “Prospect of concatenated Events” of a commer- 
cial society: 


When I look round upon those who are thus variously exercising their 
qualifications, I cannot but admire the secret concatenation of society 
that links together the great and the mean, the illustrious and the ob- 
scure; and consider with benevolent satisfaction that no man, unless his 
body or mind be totally disabled, has need to suffer the mortification of 
seeing himself useless or burdensome to the community: he that will dili- 
gently labour, in whatever occupation, will deserve the sustenance which 
he obtains, and the protection which he enjoys; and may lie down every 
night with the pleasing consciousness of having contributed something 
to the happiness of life.’ 


Unlike Mandeville, Johnson declines to embroil social benefit in private vice, 
taking care to limit the pairings to “the great and the mean” or “the illustrious 
and the obscure,” and never forgetting to promote virtuous diligence. Even so, 
the orthodox essayist’s tense and perspective remain as synchronic and static 
as those of the heterodox Mandeville. Not surprisingly, the same term “concat- 
enation’ defines their structural vision. 

Smith’s account of the economic sphere is fraught with tensions and contin- 
gencies, as we have seen in the previous chapters. But we do find such example 
of Mandeville’s “Prospects of concatenated Events” in the first Book of wn: 


Observe the accommodation of the most common artificer or dayla- 
bourer in a civilized and thriving country, and you will perceive that the 
number of people of whose industry a part, though but a small part, has 
been employed in procuring him this accommodation, exceeds all com- 
putation. The woollen coat, for example, which covers the daylabourer, 
as coarse and rough as it may appear, is the produce of the joint labour 
of a great multitude of workmen. The shepherd, the sorter of the wool, 


7 Samuel Johnson, The Adventurer, no. 67 (June 26, 1753), in Samuel Johnson, ed. Donald 
Greene (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1984), 262-63. Affinity of this essay by Johnson 
to wN has been noted by Donald Winch, Riches and Poverty: An Intellectual History of Politi- 
cal Economy in Britain 1750-1834 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 57-58. 
But perhaps the unexpected similarity of Johnson to Mandeville is more significant. 
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the wool-comber or carder, the dyer, the scribbler, the spinner, the weav- 
er, the fuller, the dresser, with many others, must all join their different 
arts in order to complete even this homely production. How many mer- 
chants and carriers, besides, must have been employed in transporting 
the materials from some of those workmen to others who often live in 
a very distant part of the country! How much commerce and navigation 
in particular, how many ship-builders, sailors, sail-makers, rope-makers, 
must have been employed in order to bring together the different drugs 
made use of by the dyer, which often come from the remotest corners of 
the world! What a variety of labour too is necessary in order to produce 
the tools of the meanest of those workmen! (WN 1.i.11) 


Smith is elated to contemplate this spectacle of the social division of labor 
(which we discussed in chapter 3) or the “variety of labour,’ as he puts it in this 
context. Possibly gesturing to color his work with what Herzog calls an “atmo- 
sphere of friendly and trustful conversation,” Smith inserts the exclamation 
marks three times. This graphic punctuation seems immune to the anguish 
felt in “Such are the unfortunate effects of all the regulations of the mercan- 
tile system!” (WN IvV.vii.c.44) in the quotation we began this chapter with. This 
interlocked network of labor even the most vicious mercantile system cannot 
suppress fully. The wonders of commerce and trade, traceable even in the most 
trivial articles of manufacture, connect different points of social space, over- 
coming distance and separations, inland as well as overseas. Those “who often 
live in a very distant part of the country” and those working “from the remotest 
comers of the world” are brought into a cooperative relationship of producing, 
improving, and distributing goods in a commercial society. In this wonderful 
interconnection of labor, temporality can be subsumed into the regularity of 
spatial motion. When marveling at such salubrious harmony, who needs to 
worry about the monopolists who probably would not be so rash as to extermi- 
nate such extensive circulation of goods and services? But this passage appears 
in the first chapter of the first Book. In the long and winding journey of wn, the 
enthusiasm for the “variety of labour” doing wonders will increasingly become 
a distant memory. The attraction of this perspective of seeing the “concatena- 
tion” of circulation, however, is bound to be strong, for it helps the inquirer of 
commerce to quell his or her anxiety about futurity. Besides, one can enjoy the 
pleasure of company in a club of thinkers who hold similar views, including 
the presiding sage of the Club itself, Samuel Johnson. 


8 Herzog, “The Community of Commerce,” 71. 
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Neither Mandeville nor Johnson is mentioned directly by Smith, however, in 
wn. Among those writers acknowledged by the author of wn is Richard Can- 
tillon,® who set the precedent of thinking about matters commercial through 
hypothetical cases of simplified temporality, or to borrow McCloskey’s phrase, 
“hypothetical toy economies.” Cantillon conceives of commerce as a homo- 
geneous movement displaying a calculable and predictable pattern. A mac- 
ro-time of sorts does enter the picture, for even “toy economies” have to begin 
somewhere. In the beginning, we are told, was inequality. “Which was soever a 
Society of Man is formed the ownership of the Land they inhabit will necessar- 
ily belong to a small number among them.” The past origin is already colonized 
by the future simple of inference, as Cantillon is confident that the “ownership 
... will necessarily belong.” Why “necessarily”? The reasons are stated entirely 
in statements armed with the suppositional future tense which firmly controls 
eventualities and probabilities: 


One man will have several Children and cannot leave to each of them 
a portion of Land equal to his own; another will die without Children, 
and will leave his portion to someone who has Land already rather than 
to someone who has none; a third will be lazy, prodigal, or sickly, and be 
obliged to sell his portion to another who is frugal and industrious, who 
will continually add to his Estate by new purchases and will employ upon 
it the Labour of those who having no Land of their own are compelled to 
offer him their Labour in order to live." 


9 Smith names Cantillon once in Book 1 of wn: “Mr. Cantillon seems ... to suppose that 
the lowest species of common labourers must every where earn at least double their 
own maintenance, in order that one with another they may be enabled to bring up 
two children; the labour of the wife, on account of her necessary attendance on the chil- 
dren, being supposed no more than sufficient to provide for herself” (WN I.viii.15). But 
the editors of the Glasgow Edition have traced many more instances of Smith’s indirect 
references to Cantillon. Above all, the category of the “undertaker” (“entrepreneur”) and 
the notion of what later came to be called the “opportunity cost” articulated in Smith’s 
work—“the profits of the undertaker of the work who hazards his stock in this adventure 
(WN I.vi.5)—must be credited to Cantillon’s account. On Cantillon and his development 
of the term “entrepreneur,” see Robert F. Hébert and Albert N. Link, A History of Entrepre- 
neurship (Abingdon: Routledge, 2009), 7-19. On Cantillon’s contribution to the theory of 
“opportunity cost,’ see Mark Thornton, “Richard Cantillon and the Discovery of Opportu- 
nity Cost,’ History of Political Economy 39 (2007): 97-119. 

10 = McCloskey, The Rhetoric of Economics, 71. 

11 Richard Cantillon, Essays on the Nature of Commerce in General, trans. Henry Higgs (New 
Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Publishers, 2001), 5-6. 
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This is no conjectural history constructed from reasonable inferences and 
analogies, but a mere blueprint of a class society which will remain always di- 
vided thus between the landed rich and the landless poor. Other dichotomies 
follow from this foundational contrast, such as that of “City” and “Country,” but 
they all reside in a hypothetical realm. “Let us now imagine’ patrols Cantillon’s 
treatise as its leitmotif, preparing the way for the main protagonist, the numer- 
ical models of commercial transaction: 


Let us now imagine that the money which conducts the whole circula- 
tion of a little State is equal to 10,000 ounces of silver, and that all the 
payments made with this money, Country to City, and City to Country, 
are made once a year; and that these 10,000 ounces of silver are equal 
in value to two of the Rents of the Farmers or two thirds of the Produce 
of the Land. The Rents of the Landlords will correspond to 5000 ounces, 
and the whole circulation of the remaining silver between the Country 
people and the Citizens, made by annual payments, will correspond also 
to 5000 ounces.” 


The passage regularly employs the same pairing of the present tense assigned 
to assumptions with the future tense in which the corollary and conclusions 
are encased. When hypothetical conditions have all been stated, “will corre- 
spond” enters to confirm what follows from them. The utility of imagining 
such suppositional space is that its variable conditions can yield results corre- 
sponding to them, without any interruption by other factors, which are neatly 
erased at its very inception. When one of the assumptions is slightly altered in 
this particular case, “if the Landlords stipulate with their Farmers for half year- 
ly instead of yearly payments, and if the Debtors of the two other Rents also 
make their payments every six months,” this “will alter the rapidity of circula- 
tion” with equal degree of precision in that imagined country, so that “whereas 
10,000 ounces were needed to make the annual payments, only 5000 will now 
be required, since 5000 ounces paid twice over will have the same effect as 
10,000 ounces paid once.” The contingencies of futurity seem to have fully 
surrendered to the future simple of “will now be required” and “will have” that 
sees the future as accurately as what happens “now.” 

Cantillon can survey the harmonious “Prospect of concatenated Events,” 
largely because his events are non-events taking place inside his imagined 


12 Ibid, 53. 
13 Ibid, 54. 
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world. Even when the names of actual locality are mentioned in Cantillon’s 
speculative narrative, what takes place in these nominally actual places can 
also be predicted with the same placid rhetoric of the future simple: “At this 
price the Banker will decide to give them bills of exchange, that is if they pay 
to him at Paris 2 livres 10 sols he will supply a bill of exchange for 100 livres on 
his Châlons correspondent, payable at 10 or 15 days, so as to put his correspon- 
dent in a position to make the payment of the 25,000 livres for which he draws 
upon him." Cantillon sets up in this manner a binary temporality of supposi- 
tional present and consequential future, whose forward-marching axis never 
turns back to remember or recognize the errors and follies of the past. Yet, in 
doing so, the future loses its element of genuine strangeness and surprise. If all 
probabilities can be calculated in advance, there would exist in effect just one 
temporality, that of the present tense of hypothesis. The frequent appearance 
of “will” endorses the necessity of the choice the agents make. By restricting 
the range of their options (“the Banker will decide”), Cantillon the theorist 
of commerce sways their volition and intention, willing on their behalf what 
they will do. Meanwhile, the place names of “Paris” and “Châlons” lose their 
historical and geographical substance, as they are made to refer merely to a 
set of minimal attributes assigned to each locality. “Paris” stands for any “City,” 
trimmed of everything else besides its function of high finance and lavish con- 
sumption. “Châlons” represents any “Country” supplier of goods and produce. 
Such functional reduction of the locale brings into focus the distance between 
the two places that creates the burden of transportation and increases the 
transaction cost. Geography has become almost geometrical, then, in Cantil- 
lon’s disquisition on what would later evolve into “spatial economics.” 

What Cantillon passed on to later economists is not only the foundation 
for “spatial economics” but the mathematical method, or what appears like 
one, which has become so dear to the economists in our time. Cantillon him- 
self is an heir to a tradition that goes back to the Tudor mathematician John 
Dee. “Things Mathematicall, in Dee’s distinction, stand between “Things Su- 
pematural” and “Things Naturall.” As such, they are designed to favor those 


14 Ibid, 102. 

15 Cantillon’s contribution to spatial economics, which consists in his emphasis placed on 
the key categories of “distance” and “area,” according to Robert F. Hébert, has been some- 
what less noticed due to the fact that “Cantillon’s spatial economics is ... ‘camouflaged’ 
in a monetary framework.” Robert F. Hébert, “Richard Cantillon’s Early Contributions to 
Spatial Economics,” in Richard Cantillon (1680-1734) and Jacques Turgot (1727-1781), 
ed. Mark Blaug (Aldershot: Edward Elgar, 1991), 156-57. 
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humans who deal with things commercial, as Dee puts it in a series of rhetor- 
ical questions: 


And first: who, nearer at hand, can be a better witnesse of the fruit re- 
ceived by Arithmetick, then all kind of Merchants? Though not all alike, 
either need it, or use it. How could they forbear the use and help of the 
Rule, called the Golden Rule? Simple and Compound: both forward and 
backward? How might they misse Arithmeticall help in the Rules of Fel- 
lowship: either without time, or with time? and between the Merchant 
and his Factor? The Rules of Bartering in wares onely: or part in wares, 
and part in money, would they gladly want? Our Merchant Venturers, and 
Travailers over Sea, how could they order their doings justly and without 
losse, unleast certain and general Rules for Exchange of money, and Re- 
change, were, for their use, devised?” 


In the hands of “all kinds of Merchants,” particularly the “Merchant Ventur- 
ers,” as Dee surveyed the trend of his epoch, goods and services are treated 
like “Things Mathematicall’ with the “Arithmeticall help.’ The blessings of 
mathematics equip the merchants with the instrument to cope with accidents 
and risks, “either without time, or with time.’ A century later, William Petty 
elevated mathematics into a superior alternative to “comparative and super- 
lative Words.” Petty vowed to express himself “in Terms of Number, Weight, or 
Measure; to use only Arguments of Sense, and to consider only such Causes, 
as have visible Foundations in Nature; leaving those that depend upon the 
mutable Minds, Opinions, Appetites, and Passions of particular Men, to the 
Consideration of others.” His “Arguments of Sense” attain their most glorious 
as well as sinister height when used to measure and count humans, reducing 
the creatures of “mutable Minds, Opinions, Appetites, and Passions” to simple 
“Number, Weight, or Measure”: 


Having intimated the way by which the Hollanders do increase their Peo- 
ple, I shall here digress to set down the way of computing the value of 
every Head one with another, and that by the instance of People in En- 
gland, viz. Suppose the People of England be Six Millions in number, that 


16 John Dee, Mathematicall Preface, in Euclides Elements of Geometry the First v1 Books, in a 
compendious form contracted and demonstrated by Captain Thomas Rudd ... whereunto is 
added the mathematicall preface of Mr. John Dee (London, 1651) n. p. On the context and 
significance of Dee’s Mathematicall Preface, see Bruce Marsden, “Seeking a Language in 
Mathematics 1523-1571,” Reformation 1 (1996): 198, 207-8. 
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their expence at 7 l. per Head be forty two Millions: suppose also that 
the Rent of the Lands be eight Millions, and the profit of all the Personal 
Estate be Eight Millions more; it must needs follow, that the Labour of the 
People must have supplyed the remaining Twenty Six Millions, the which 
multiplied by Twenty (the Mass of Mankind being worth Twenty Years 
purchase as well as Land) makes Five Hundred and Twenty Millions, as 
the value of the whole People: which number divided by Six Millions, 
makes above 8o l. Sterling, to be valued of each Head of Man, Woman, 
and Child, and of adult Persons twice as much.” 


The value of Petty’s fellow English men and women is thus quantified into 
exchangeable amounts of money “per Head.” Humans are treated literally as 
things mathematical and commercial, with nothing “Supernatural” about their 
temporal existence. John Law, the mastermind behind the Mississippi Bub- 


ble,! 


8 quotes Petty, quite fittingly, as the assessor of the exchangeable value of 


humans: “Sir William Petty values a Man at 20 Years purchase; by that Compu- 
tation a Seaman, whose Wages is 4os. a Month, is valued 48o/.”" Law takes a 
step further, for not only is human worth transformed into sums of money but 


a given sum of money creates the money’s worth of human labor: 


17 


18 


19 


If 50 Men are set to work, to whom 25s. is payed per Day, and the Im- 
provement made by their Labour be only equal to, or worth 15s. yet by 
so much the Value of the Country is increased; but as is reasonable to 
suppose their Labour equal to 40s. so much is added to the Value of the 
Country, of which the Imployer gains 15s. 15 may be supposed to equal 


William Petty, Political Arithmetick (London, 1690), preface (n. p.), 31-32. Petty’s intellec- 
tual ambition knew no bounds, according to Ted McCormick, as he believed “that there 
were natural laws behind political no less than physical phenomena, laws that might 
be discovered and—again, no less than those governing the motion of inert objects— 
employed by human art for human benefit.” Ted McCormick, William Petty and the 
Ambitions of Political Arithmetic (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 116. On Petty’s 
‘numerical representation’ of humans as quantitative units, see Poovey, A History of the 
Modern Fact, 130-31. 

On Law and the Mississippi Bubble, see Richard Dale, The First Crash: Lessons from the 
South Sea Bubble (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2004), 56-72; Earl J. Hamilton, 
“Prices and Wages at Paris under John Law’s System,” in John Law (1671-1729) and Ber- 
nard Mandeville (1660-1733), vol. 3 of Pre-Classical Economists, ed. Mark Blaug (Alder- 
shot: Edward Elgar, 1991), 42-79. 

Law, Money and Trade Consider‘, 16. 
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to the Consumption of the Labourers, who before lived on Charity, and 
10s. remains to them over their Consumption.” 


While arithmetic no doubt helps merchants to carry out their business, as Dee 
observed, Petty and Law are committed to championing not so much a math- 
ematical method of social science as a new kind of numerical rhetoric pre- 
sumably independent from “the mutable Minds.” In this style of writing, nouns 
are serviced by the aorist of the present whose time-free universality pretends 
to wield mathematical objectivity. The pervasive present tense only needs the 
occasional help of “must needs follow” that posits logical inevitability or of 
“may be supposed” that streamlines premises. Cantillon’s “Let us now imagine” 
marks his allegiance to the heritage of this mathematical rhetoric initiated by 
Petty, even as he criticizes the details of Petty’s calculations.” 

“I have no great faith in political arithmetic” (WN Iv.v.b.30), Smith, on the 
other hand, chose to declare. He certainly could have built his investigation 
of commerce and political economy on things tangibly mathematical, which 
would have made wn a far more slender volume. Instead, he bestows on things 
human, such as “passions” and “labour,” priority over the calculable material 
things such as Law’s protagonist “Money.” Above all, Smith sees no reason to 
accept Petty’s advice to shun “comparative and superlative Words’—and other 
various grammatical and rhetorical devices of written English—as he paints 
the picture of the complex temporality of commercial actions. Unlike Cantil- 
lon, to Smith, names of cities and countries, as we have seen in the previous 
chapter, are never mere signs standing for simplified economic functions. They 
stand charged with layers of historical experience, not all of them conducive 
to fostering the “natural system of perfect liberty.” Moreover, the enthymeme 
embedded in the present perfect recognized the risk of depletion, diversion, 
and distortion, which the spatial model of money travelling obediently from 
one location to another can afford to ignore. Futurity in WN is entangled in this 
complex and tortuous pattern of history’s progress. Smith, therefore, cannot 
entrust the future entirely to the blithe predictions in the future simple resting 
on handy mathematical hypothesis, as is the case with Cantillon, who does 
not hesitate, like Tristram Shandy’s most “systematical” father, to “move both 
heaven and earth, and twist and torture every thing in nature to support his 


22 


hypothesis. 


20 Ibid, 11-12. 
21 Cantillon, Essay on the Nature of Commerce in General, 55. 
22 Sterne, The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman, 45 (vol. 1, ch. 19). 
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Yet one dominant view of Smith is that he is such a “systematical” think- 
er, particularly of a “Newtonian” stamp. Cantillon’s numerical figures can be 
dismissed as mere rhetorical flourish, but Newton's mathematics is a rigorous 
method invented to unlock the secrets of physical nature. If Newton’s model 
can be emulated by writers on commerce and trade, the “Knowledge” thus pro- 
duced, would become truly “Mechanical,” to use North’s expression (which we 
quoted in chapter 2) again.” The vicissitude of time would be subjected not to 
some spuriously geometrical spatial modelling but to the scientific physics of 
motions Newton instituted through his principia mathematica. Commentators 
on Smith have not been reluctant to trace some Newtonian influence in WN. 
Raphael spots in the frequent appearance of the term “natural” in WN Smith’s 
belief in the presence of some “scientific law, a law of nature, about the work- 
ing of the market,’ while Ross maintains that Smith “builds an economic mod- 
el... on Newtonian lines, developing his theory of how wealth would naturally 
be created in an ideal society.” Those critical of the alleged Newtonian-scien- 
tific approach of Smith also take that allegation itself as a fact. Blaug notices 
Smith’s “naive view of what constituted Newton’s method” which was applied 
somewhat illegitimately to his economic analysis, while Lux chides Smith for 
wishing to elevate “self-interest” to the status of a Newtonian “ordering force.” 
Smith's biography and his writings besides wn have also lent support to those 
considering Newton as a major influence on the author of wn. Having studied 
and taught at Glasgow, which was one of the earliest institutions in Britain 
to have included Newton's theory and experiments in the curriculum, Smith 
was in a good position to be given “an inspiring revelation of the prevailing 
scientific and philosophical culture,” according to Ross’s narrative of his life.” 
And then there is his undergraduate teacher Hutcheson, who set the model of 
admiring Newton's science for its “Beauty.” Smith may have been repeating 
what his former teacher and other academics at Glasgow were habitually say- 
ing when he praised Newton’s theory of gravity as “the greatest discovery that 


23 North, Discourses upon Trade, vi. 

24 Raphael, Adam Smith, 54; Ross, The Life of Adam Smith, 272. Dermange, similarly, con- 
siders Smith approaching the economy “en savant newtonien.’ Dermange, Le Dieu du 
marché, 66. 

25 Blaug, The Methodology of Economics, 53; Lux, Adam Smith’s Mistake, 139. 

26 Ross, The Life of Adam Smith, 55-57, 59. 

27 “In the search of Nature there is the like Beauty in the Knowledge of some great Princi- 
ples, or universal Forces, from which innumerable Effects do flow. Such is Gravitation, in 
Sir Isaac Newton’s Scheme.” Hutcheson, An Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue, 47. 
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ever was made by man, the discovery of an immense chain of the most im- 
portant and sublime truths, all closely connected together, by one capital fact” 
(EPS 105). Smith the lecturer on rhetoric advocated the “Newtonian method” 
as a standard of right thinking in that it starts from “certain principles known 
or proved in the beginning, from whence we account for the severall Phenom- 
ena, connecting all together by the same Chain.” It was to be preferred to the 
Aristotelian method of going “over the Different branches in the order they 
happen to cast up to us, giving a principle commonly a new one for every phe- 
nomenon” (LRBL ii.133). 

Did Smith practice in WN what he preached in his lecture on rhetoric? Does 
WN overcome the “Aristotelean’” classification and comparisons to achieve, or 
at least approximate, the ideal of a “Newtonian” tidiness of “one capital fact” 
penetrating and permeating the thickets of economic phenomena? The fre- 
quently cited passage in Book 1 featuring the Newtonian metaphor of gravita- 
tion appears to hold a key to answering these questions: 


The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, the central price, to which the 
prices of all commodities are continually gravitating. Different accidents 
may sometimes keep them suspended a good deal above it, and some- 
times force them down even somewhat below it. But whatever may 
be the obstacles which hinder them from settling in this center of repose 
and continuance, they are constantly tending towards it. (WN L.vii.15) 


What gravity does in primary nature is what “natural price” does in the sec- 
ondary nature of commerce, Smith contends. If this is that “one capital fact” 
from which the “same chain” of causality runs through the tangle of matters 
commercial, Smith would have achieved something even more translucent 
than Cantillon’s geometrical spatial modeling. The continual gravitation of 
prices to their “natural” point of equilibrium would require no other tense 
to deal with the changes of time than that of the descriptive present sim- 
ple, used to record how close or distant a given price is from the gravitational 
center. But we recall that the “natural price” cannot assume such primary role, 
for there are serious pretenders to the honor, even in the first Book, such as 


nu 


“labour” or the “division of labour,’ “propensity to barter,” and “self-interest,” 
all equally capable of launching a series of propositions derived from them- 
selves. The Newtonian trope of “continually gravitating” is a splendid expres- 
sion but it cannot sustain by itself a “Newtonian method.” In the latter part 
of WN, we encounter an even more explicit borrowing from physics to ex- 
plain the messy affair of the countries in Europe trading with their American 


colonies: 
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The exclusive trade of the mother countries tends to diminish, or, at least, 
to keep down below what they would otherwise rise to, both the enjoy- 
ments and industry of all those nations in general, and of the American 
colonies in particular. It is a dead weight upon the action of one of the 
great springs which puts into motion a great part of the business of man- 
kind ... By rendering the produce of all other countries dearer in the col- 
onies, it cramps, in the same manner, the industry of all other countries, 
and both the enjoyments and the industry of the colonies. It is a clog 
which, for the supposed benefit of some particular countries, embarrass- 
es the pleasures, and encumbers the industry of all other countries; but 
of the colonies more than of any other. (WN IV.vii.c.g) 


Monopoly disrupts the physics of trade, for it disables “one of the great springs 
which puts into motion a great part of the business of mankind.” It is a “clog” 
that “cramps” the machinery. This felicitous trope cannot stand as a conclu- 
sive testimony to some “Newtonian method” holding together the tomes of 
wN, for the simple reason that Newton’s law never can be disobeyed by nature, 
whereas countries inveterately disregard the natural law of commerce, as this 
passage complains. 

In addition to the “Newtonian” figures of speech in the book, such as “gravi- 


nu 


tating” or putting into “motion,” the frequent appearance of “nature,” “natural”, 
and “naturally” throughout the work, mentioned in the previous chapter, may 
also have contributed to the impression of Smith imitating Newton in wN. Yet 
“nature” can be as slippery as any other commonly used words of the eigh- 
teenth century. Griswold, instructively, classifies no less than seven different 
usages of “nature” in TMS, only one or perhaps two of which clearly coincide 


with the “nature” of natural science.” Smith uses “nature” and its cognates in 


28 These are: 1st, an “essence” or “form”; 2nd, something conventional, e.g. “natural justice” 
in contrast to “positive law”; 3rd, the antonym of “artificial” or “designed”; 4th, that which 
is given, e.g. “human nature’; 5th, the antonym of “supernatural” or “divine”; 6th, the teleo- 
logical dimension of something, its purposiveness; 7th, “the whole” such as the “universe.” 
Griswold, Adam Smith and the Virtues of Enlightenment, 314-16. Of these, WN adopts the 
ist sense of “essence” (of commerce or industry), 2nd (general practice of the market and 
its participants), and 6th (teleological outcome of the “natural course of things”). To what 
extent economy is propelled by the 4th sense of “nature” referring to “human nature,” and 
how the 3rd sense of something opposed to that which is “artificial” (for commerce and 
trade are essentially artificial and contrived) are questions raised when the two books are 
compared. We should also add that “natural” was a stylistic category in Smith’s lectures on 
rhetoric. “A naturall order of expression” is one that is “free of parentheses and superflu- 
ous words” (LRBL i.10), which “naturall order” WN maintains fairly successfully. 
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wN in such a comparably eclectic and porous manner that it would perhaps 
take another book to trace its precise semantic denotations and rhetorical 
connotations, building on the pioneer work by Waterman.” But to briefly il- 
lustrate what “nature,” “natural” and “naturally” typically do in wn, we select 
three different passages using different species of metaphor. First one is largely 


horticultural in its imagery: 


But when a nation is ripe for any great branch of trade, some merchants 
naturally turn their capitals towards the principal, and some towards the 
subordinate branches of it; and though all the different branches of it are 
in this manner carried on, yet it very seldom happens that they are all 
carried on by the capital of one private merchant. If a nation, therefore, is 
ripe for the East India trade, a certain portion of its capital will naturally 
divide itself among all the different branches of that trade. (WN Iv.vii.c.g9) 


The two sentences constituting this passage both begin by likening the prog- 
ress of nation to an organic process (“a nation is ripe”), on which grounds the 
action of the “merchants” investing their capitals is assessed as acting “natural- 
ly?” The same conduct in the second sentence is made impersonal as “capital” 
dividing “itself” to different sectors “naturally.” Quite clearly, “naturally” in both 
sentences benefit from the trope of a nation turning “ripe” for regular business, 
but this “naturally” is a far cry from the physical motions of Newton’s gravity, 
which cares not for the fine-tuning of horticultural harvest. The second one 
(quoted in the previous chapter) is more medical. It likens Britain to “one of 
those unwholesome bodies in which some of the vital parts are overgrown’: 
“A small stop in that great blood-vessel, which has been artificially swelled be- 
yond its natural dimensions, and through which an unnatural proportion of 
the industry and commerce of the country has been forced to circulate, is very 
likely to bring on the most dangerous disorders upon the whole body politick” 
(WN IV.vii.c.43). This, again, has little to do with the forces of physical universe, 
and its “science” owes more to William Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of 
blood than to Newton’s optics or physics. Lastly, we find terms of physical na- 
ture, without being named as such, employed as tropes describing the supply 
and demand of gold and silver: 


When you dam up a stream of water, as soon as the dam is full, as much 
water must run over the dam-head as if there was no dam at all. The 


29 Waterman, “Economics as Theology: Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations,’ 908-12. 
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prohibition of exportation cannot detain a greater quantity of gold and 
silver in Spain and Portugal than what they can afford to employ, than 
what the annual produce of their land and labour will allow them to 
employ, in coin, plate, gilding, and other ornaments of gold and silver. 
When they have got this quantity the dam is full, and the whole stream 
which flows in afterwards must run over. The annual exportation of 
gold and silver from Spain and Portugal accordingly is, by all accounts, 
notwithstanding these restraints, very near equal to the whole annual 
importation. As the water, however, must always be deeper behind the 
dam-head than before it, so the quantity of gold and silver which these 
restraints detain in Spain and Portugal must, in proportion to the annual 
produce of their land and labour, be greater than what is to be found 
in other countries. The higher and stronger the dam-head, the greater 
must be the difference in the depth of water behind and before it. (wN 
IV.v.a.19) 


Dramatic and compelling as the image stands of gold and silver dammed up 
like water, the axioms of physics would help little in measuring their depth and 
velocity of money-water. Would Newton’s third law of motion, for instance, 
which declares that to “any action there is always an opposite and equal re- 
action; in other words, the actions of two bodies upon each other are always 
equal and always opposite in direction,” be relevant either to the dam or the 
water in this case? The “stream” of gold and silver in this passage seems to obey 
some other law than Newton’s axiom. What these passages attest, then, is that 
Smith adheres to some “Newtonian” method in a figurative rather than literal 
sense.” 

A question that has to be clarified in any debate about the Newtonian 
influence on Smith is which “Newton” one has in mind. Newton was be- 
ing lionized from all quarters on both sides of the Channel, not only as the 
“hero” of rational secular Enlightenment, but also as a vital ally of rational- 
ly inclined theologians.” For some English Newtonians, and particularly for 
the French philosophes, such as Condorcet and the Physiocrats, Newton was 


30 Newton, “Scholium” to Principia Mathematica, Philosophical Writings, 71. 

31 Berry cogently proposes that the “prudent conclusion is that while there is no reason to 
doubt the presence of that [Newtonian] inspiration in Smith, it is better understood as 
a general orientation rather than a scientific agenda.’ Christopher J. Berry, “Smith and 
Science,” The Cambridge Companion to Adam Smith, 126. 

32 Ibid, 113, 124. 
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the champion of their “atomistic-mechanistic view of the world,” as Leonidas 
Montes informs us.” But Newton himself, as Montes makes it clear, subscribed 
to no such materialist view of the universe.** Newton had no wish to dethrone 
God and replace Him by some immortal “laws of nature.” Newton observes in 
the “Queries” to Optics that “all material things seem to have been composed of 
the hard and solid particles” because it pleased “him who created them to set 
them in order.” It is “unphilosophical,” Newton asserts, “to seek for any other 
origin of the world, or to pretend that it might arise out of a chaos by the mere 
laws of nature,” for “while comets move in very eccentric orbits in all manner 
of positions, blind fate could never make all the planets move one and the 
same way in orbits concentric.” Moreover, God is not merely the first designer 
who retired to leave things to their own device, but remains a constant pres- 
ence in space. Without God space cannot be conceived. As Newton writes in 
the “General Scholium’” to Principia Mathematica, God “endures always and is 
present everywhere, and by existing always and everywhere he constitutes du- 
ration and space.”* In the unpublished treatise De Gravitatione, Newton takes 
issue with the Cartesians to refute their idea of space as extension. Infinite 
extension, as that which is eternally stretched forth without any other attri- 
bute, can remain forever extended without God. But space has other attributes 
besides the appearance of boundless extension. “Space is extended infinitely 
in all directions,” but the “parts of space are motionless’ in their attribute of 
duration. By being motionless, space enables motions to take place in it. Space 
is “an emanative effect of the first existing being” God, who is “everywhere.”*” 
The Newtonian space sustains the ontological energy of beings moving in it, all 
deriving their existence from God, who endures infinitely and eternally with 
the enduring space He created. 

Newton's influence on Smith has also been traced to theological channels, 
by Paul Oslington and others.” The Scottish mathematician Colin MacLau- 
rin’s theist interpretation of Newton, An Account of Sir Isaac Newton's Philo- 
sophical Discourse, though published in 1748, circulated widely since 1728 in 


33 Leonidas Montes, Adam Smith in Context: A Critical Reassessment of Some Central Com- 
ponents of His Thought (Houndmills: Palgrave Macmillan, 2004), 131. See also Viner, The 
Role of Providence in the Social Order, 17. 

34 Montes, Adam Smith in Context, 139-41. 

35 Newton, Philosophical Writings, 138. 

36 ~—Tbid., 91. 

37 Ibid, 23, 25. 

38 Paul Oslington, “Divine Action, Providence and Adam Smith’s Invisible Hand,’ in Adam 
Smith as Theologian, ed. Paul Oslington (New York: Routledge, 2011), 65-66. 
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manuscript form, that is, during the formative years of Smith.” But to label 
such natural theology which gained wide currency in the period as “Newto- 
nian” could be misleading, since, as Adrian Pabst points out, insofar as it de- 
clines to face the “ontological dimension of evil,” natural theology veers close 
to the theodicy of Newton's arch-rival Leibniz.“ Whatever may have been the 
case, textual evidence shows that, while Smith sings the praises of Newton 
the discoverer of gravitational force, on Newton’s theological deductions he 
remains silent. This encourages Rothschild to believe that Smith was opposed 
not only to Christian theology per se but to theistic “Newtonianism.”" Smith, 
however, also kept distance from the materialist Newtonians, for Smith sees 
humans as civic subjects of political society and appreciates the importance of 
sentiments and sympathy.” Though reluctant to pursue Newton all the way to 
his theology, Smith kept pace with Newton in not jumping to conceive of nature 
and society as self-existing mechanisms, all taking place in the present tense or 
the future simple of predictable variation as in the models constructed by Pet- 
ty, Law, and Cantillon. In wn, as we have traced in the previous chapters, the 
rhetoric of tenses registers a far more complicated movement of time. Further- 
more, the space in wN does not loom large and vacant as a bleak extension but 
accommodates robust motions, as it does for Newton. The space of commerce 
in WN does not merely offer a “Prospect of concatenated Events.” It appears as 
an arena where “the prices of all commodities are continually gravitating” (WN 
I.vii.15), where profits “fluctuate with the price of the commodities” (1.x.b.46), 
and where “quantities of labour” are “put into motion” (I1.v.37). Smith’s space 
is charged with actions and counteractions, due to which futurity can never 
be uniformly predictable. wN can be called Newtonian in this conception of 
space as a restless and variable dynamism.” Whether the motions occurring in 
this dynamic space obey a set of physical laws serving as statutes of the “natu- 
ral system,” and whether they do so because of the “emanative effect of the first 
existing being,” these questions we now wish to address. 


39 Adrian Pabst, “From Civil to Political Economy: Adam Smith’s Theological Debt,” in Adam 
Smith as Theologian, 109. 

40 Ibid, 113, 117-18. 

41 Rothschild, Economic Sentiments, 130. 

42 Montes, Adam Smith in Context, 131, 147-48. 

43 By contrast, the suppositional space of Cantillon follows Leibniz, who understood space 
as “something merely relative” that lacks “absolute reality,’ and hence something that can 
be comprehended in terms of relative “situation” and mutual “distance.” Gottfried Leib- 
niz, “Relative Space and Time,’ in Philosophies of Space and Time, ed. Howard K. Congdon 
(Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 2003), 130, 132-33. 
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“System” and “Value” 


Before we can be sure what the “natural system” is, we would have to be sure 
what is meant by the word “system.” Browsing the table of contents of wN, one 
may very well expect that Smith would use the word “system” more or less as 
we do, to refer to a model of economic and political organization based on 
certain recognizable principles. The title of Book 4, “Of Systems of political 
CEconomy” more than likely can give the reader such impression. Smith schol- 
ars have also encouraged such view by granting on the term “system” a holistic 
and abstract sense. J. P. Henderson, for instance, distinguishes the “economic 
system” from the realm of common sense, in that it is not exposed to the “dis- 
tortions of sense perception.” In this usage, “system” is glossed as a heuris- 
tic category of pure reason, removed from or transcending the miscellany of 
experience. Others choose to endow “system” with practical reason so that it 
can guide the deeds and thoughts of individuals. Hont and Ignatieff underline 
the legislative and political intent of the “system of natural liberty,” as it was 
designed to appeal to “those ranks where market success itself depended on a 
reputation for probity and propriety—i.e. among the independent profession- 
al men, manufacturers, and tradesmen of the middling sort.’* But, as Griswold 
alerts us, the “system” in WN can also be a negative concept, for the “whole 
mercantile economic system” built on “self-interest” is what Smith “inveighs 
against” in his campaign to keep society anchored on a pragmatically workable 
“middling virtue.” Some commentators become metaphorical in speaking of 
the “system.” Stigler compares WN to a “stupendous palace erected upon the 
granite of self-interest,” but to Force, what emerges in the work resembles an 
“ecosystem where the instinctual impulses of individuals work for the harmo- 
ny of the whole.” The learned readers of Smith of our time fail to reach a 
systematic consensus about the sense and sensibility of “system” in wN. Going 
back to Smith’s century may bring us closer to a better answer. 

In Johnson’s Dictionary, the first definition of “system” gives us an objec- 
tive sense of a “complexure or combination of many things acting together,” 
but the second and third definitions emphasize the subjective dimension of a 
“scheme” which “reduces” or “unites” things to “order” or “regular dependence 


44 J.P. Henderson, “The Macro and Micro Aspects of the Wealth of Nations,’ in Adam Smith: 
Critical Assessments, ed. John Cunningham Wood (London: Croom Helm, 1983), 50. 

45 Hont and Ignatieff, “Needs and Justice in the Wealth of Nations,” 12. 

46 Griswold, Adam Smith and the Virtues of Enlightenment, 264. 

47 Stigler, The Economist as Preacher and Other Essays, 136; Force, Self-Interest before Adam 
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or co-operation.” The sample usages, all three of them, make it quite clear that 
what Johnson understood by such “system” was a theoretical and rational or- 
ganization of the subject studied, as the sample sentences selected by him 
evince: 


He presently bought a system of divinity, with design to apply himself 
straightway to that study. Fell. 

Aristotle brings morality into system, by treating of happiness under 
heads, and ranges it in classes according to its different objects, distin- 
guishing virtues into their several kinds, which had not been handled 
systematically before. Baker. 

The best way to learn any science is to begin with a regular system, or a 
short and plain scheme of that science well drawn upon into a narrow 
compass. Watts.*® 


nu 


Be it divinity or morality or any other “science,” “system” refers to a comprehen- 
sive structuring of the subject “under heads” and classifying it “according to 
its different objects.” This is also the predominant sense of the term in Smith’s 
writings before wN. In his letter to the Edinburgh Review, Smith wrote that the 
Encyclopédie commands our praise for having brought the diverse subjects 
“into system,” arranging “every subject in that natural and simple order, which 
carries the attention, without any effort” (EPS p. 245). Smith refers to “the Co- 
pernican system” or the “system of Des Cartes” in his fragment on astronomy 
(“History of Astronomy,’ EPS 1V.65-66). In his private correspondence, Smith 
commends the Continental civil law for being a “more regular System” than 
English law (Corr. 30). The word “system,” however, in TMs gets a fairly bad 
press. The “spirit of system” assumes the guise of the “public spirit ... founded 
... upon a real fellow-feeling with the inconveniencies and distresses to which 
some of our fellow-citizens may be exposed,” only to corrupt and erode it, as 
it “always animates ... and often inflames” the genuine public spirit “even to 
the madness of fanaticism.” It earns the label of a “spirit of system,” for those 
captivated by it seek to “new-model the constitution” of an otherwise peaceful 
state, having been seduced by “the imaginary beauty” of their “ideal system, 
of which they have no experience, but which has been represented to them 
in all the most dazzling colours in which the eloquence of their leaders could 
paint it” (TMS VI.ii.2.15). To return to WN, in the last Book Smith travels back 


48 Johnson, Dictionary of the English language, vol. 2, n. p. 
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to antiquity to speak of the “beauty of a systematical arrangement of different 
observations connected by a few common principles,” which “was first seen 
in the rude essays of those antient times towards a system of natural philos- 
ophy” (wN v.i.f.25). But these “systems” frequently did not hesitate to “twist 
and torture every thing in nature to support” their ideas: “Speculative systems 
have in all ages of the world been adopted for reasons too frivolous to have 
determined the judgment of any man of common sense, in a matter of the 
smallest pecuniary interest” (WN V.i.f.26). Smith’s usage of the term “system” 
in all these examples signifies an orderly, logical, well-organized set of ideas, 
put together by humans seeking to attain a rational knowledge of a certain 
object. But the term neither carries an invariably positive connotation, nor 
does it guarantee that the object so studied will correspond to the speculative 
models. 

The sense of “system,” however, was not always bound to its reference to 
a theoretical construction of a speculating mind. Smith’s notion of the “nat- 
ural system” of commerce, according to Catherine Packham, evidences the 
influence of contemporary physiology. Smith’s “contention that the economy, 
like the body, was the best preserver of its own health and should be left with 
minimum intervention,” as Packham sees it, “provides a distinct parallel in 
the realm of economics with these medical and physiological theories.”® The 
parallel can be traced down to the more basic layer of terminology. The word 
“system” could also refer to the organic harmony of physical nature, as when 
Hutcheson marvels at “the Beauty of our Animal Systems” consisting in the 
“surprizing Unity of Mechanism” matched with “an almost infinite diversity of 
Motions.” A term interchangeable in contemporary physiological discourse 
with “system” in depicting the diverse but uniform order of organisms, inter- 
estingly, was “economy” or “ceconomy,” as when the physician-cum-philoso- 
pher Mandeville speaks of the “Anatomy and Economy of Human Bodies,” or 
when the expression is used in Contemplations de la nature (1764) by Charles 
Bonnet, the Swiss-French naturalist with whom Smith was acquainted and 
whom Smith described in his letter to Hume as “one of the worthiest, and best 


49 Catherine Packham, “The Physiology of Political Economy: Vitalism and Adam Smith's 
Wealth of Nations,” Journal of the History of Ideas 63, no. 3 (2002): 470. She suggests that 
the very term “wealth” has physiological association, coming from the Old English weal, 
“with its sense of a ‘well-being’ both material and physical” (468). See also Demeter, David 
Hume and the Culture of Scottish Newtonianism, 151. 
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hearted men in Geneva or indeed in the world; notwithstanding he is one of 
the most religious” (Corr. 146): 


The wisdom that has built and arranged their organs with such art and 
made them work together for a common purpose is also at work in the 
various operations that result naturally from the economy of the animal. 
It is led towards its end by an invisible hand. To our surprise, it carries 
out tasks precisely and unfailingly. It is as if it acted rationally, as if it 
turned back on purpose or made a different move as needed. In all this 
the animal only obeys that secret mechanism that makes it move. It is but 
a blind instrument that would be incapable of judging its own actions. It 
has been built by this adorable intelligence that has drawn its own circle 
for each instinct, as it has drawn its orbit for each planet.” 


Bonnet the naturalist in the age of reason does not hesitate to match his admira- 
tion of nature’s “mechanism” with his praise of divine Providence, the “adorable 
intelligence” of the “invisible hand” demonstrated by the remarkable “economy 
of the animal.’ We shall return to the implicit theology of the “invisible hand” 
later, but for the time being, we ask whether political economy can be studied 
as one studies an organic “economy of the animal.” The physiologists’ felicitous 
and comforting view of organic nature as an “economy” or “system” may have 
inspired or triggered economic and political writers to attempt to reduce the 
tangle of commerce, trade, and money into a “system” or “systems” of economy, 
in which the transience and mutability futurity has in store can be reduced to 
pre-ordained “operations” happening “precisely and unfailingly.” The appear- 
ance in Bonnet of the expression “led towards its end by an invisible hand” may 
suggest that Smith responded to that challenge offered by physiology. 

When wn was published, it was praised as a wonderful “System” by Blair, 
in his letter sent to the author: “Your Arrangement is excellent. One chapter 
paves the way for another; and your System gradually erects itself” (Corr. 151). 
By “System” Blair seems to have in mind the first sense of the term we traced 
above referring to an orderly synthesis devised by the inquiring mind. A similar 
sense is assigned by Smith to the word when he refers to the “system” of French 
Physiocrats in WN: 


52 Charles Bonnet, Contemplations de la nature, qtd. in Force, Self-Interest before Adam 
Smith, 72. On Bonnet’s relationship with Smith see Corr. 146 and Ross, The Life of Adam 
Smith, 265-66. Force notices the similarity between Bonnet’s “animal economy” and 
Smith's phrases such as “ceconomy of nature” (TMS 11.i.5.10) and “ceconomy of greatness” 
(TMS Iv.1.10) appearing in his first book. Force, Se/f-Interest before Adam Smith, 72-73. 
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That system which represents the produce of land as the sole source of 
the revenue and wealth of every country has, so far as I know, never been 
adopted by any nation, and it at present exists only in the speculations of 
a few men of great learning and ingenuity in France. It would not, surely, 
be worth while to examine at great length the errors of a system which 
never has done, and probably never will do any harm in any part of the 
world. (WN Iv.ix.2) 


As in the examples shown above, when “system” is used to denote an organiza- 
tion of theoretical representation, it is liable to be tarnished by negative con- 
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notations. The French economists’ “system” lacks any connection to concrete 
reality, existing “only in the speculations of a few men of great learning and 
ingenuity in France.”* Innocuous and ingenious as the “system” may be, its 
harmlessness owes to its failure to have bearings on “any part of the world.”™ 
Such “system,” as was the case with the mathematical modelling of Cantillon, 
can be free from the vicissitudes of temporality because it blissfully exists only 
in the mind of the thinker. As we have seen so far, WN willingly forfeits such 
spurious freedom from time. Even so, “system” in WN often carries substantive 
and positive meaning comparable to those statements about the “system” of 
natural philosophy quoted above. In those instances, not surprisingly, “system” 
frequently comes accompanied by those words regularly used in discourses on 
natural “systems,” such as “naturally” or “species,” as in the following: 


It is thus that every system which endeavours, either, by extraordinary 
encouragements, to draw towards a particular species of industry a great- 
er share of the capital of the society than what would naturally go to it; or, 
by extraordinary restraints, to force from a particular species of industry 


53 Steuart also uses “system” in association with the distinctively French method of theoriz- 
ing about economy. “[W]hat the French call Systèmes,” he alerts the reader, are “no more 
than a chain of contingent consequences, drawn from a few fundamental maxims.” They 
are “mere conceits” prone to “mislead the understanding, and efface the path to truth.’ 
Steuart, An Inquiry into the Principles of Political economy, vol. 1, xii. 

54 Nonetheless, the importance of the French Physiocrats for Smith is stressed by Ross, who 
writes that “the encounters with the economic theorists of France can be considered the 
most exciting passage in Smith’s intellectual development, second in importance only to 
his early contacts with Hume.” Ross, The Life of Adam Smith, 217. Smith indeed expresses 
genuine respect for these “men of great learning and ingenuity,’ whose work he praised as 
“the nearest approximation to the truth that has yet been published upon the subject of 
political ceconomy” (WN Iv.ix.38). 
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some share of the capital which would otherwise be employed in it; is 
in reality subversive of the great purpose which it means to promote. It 
retards, instead of accelerating, the progress of the society towards real 
wealth and greatness; and diminishes, instead of increasing, the real val- 
ue of the annual produce of its land and labour. (WN Iv.ix.50) 


The agents or subjects responsible for the “system” here are no longer a “few 
men of great learning.” As the grammatical form makes it clear, the “system” 
itself is the subject who “endeavours” to move the “capital of society” and the 
“particular species of industry,” which are actual entities, rather than some- 
thing existing only in the “speculations” of thinkers. The rhetoric of the pres- 
ent-tense predicates stands somewhere between the aorist of the present and 
the descriptive present tense, for all one needs to do is to describe universal 
patterns of movement. 

The problem, however, is that this “system,” unlike the physiologists’ “econ- 
omy of the animal,” can also flout natural law. It perverts, in the passage quot- 
ed above, what would “naturally” go to “a particular species of industry.” More 
dangerous still is that this “system” is not theoretical but actual. The unnatu- 
ral “system,” if anything, commands quite a formidable array of instruments, 
potent enough to retard the “progress of the society towards real wealth and 
greatness” and to reduce “the real value of the annual produce of its land and 
labour” Unlike the “economy of the animal,” it spurns the “secret mechanism” 
that draws the boundary for each “species of industry.” These recalcitrant but 
capable “systems” are to be countered in kind, by the healthy and natural “sys- 
tem” of free commerce: 


All systems either of preference or of restraint, therefore, being thus 
completely taken away, the obvious and simple system of natural liberty 
establishes itself of its own accord. Every man, as long as he does not 
violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly free to pursue his own interest 
his own way, and to bring both his industry and capital into competition 
with those of any other man, or order of men. (WN IV.ix.51) 


The wholesome “system of natural liberty” finds an ally in futurity, for it “es- 
tablishes itself of its own accord” when the unnatural shackles have all been 
“taken away.’ By adding “of its own accord” Smith seems to emphasize the im- 
personal self-moving potency of the “obvious and simple system,” to which the 
individual is subjected as a beneficiary “left perfectly free to pursue his own 
interest” by the courtesy of the “system.” But the predicate depicting that ide- 
al future in the present tense of “is left perfectly free” does not specify when 
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or whether that state can be reached. It is not clear, therefore, whether this 
desirable system has managed to descend from the airy domain of “the spec- 
ulations of a few men of great learning and ingenuity” to affect and alter the 
wealth of particular nations. Such ambiguity can be all the more damaging 
given the agility of the unnatural system fortified with the authority of actual 
deeds unfolding according to concrete schedule. While the “system of natural 
liberty” waits to see itself realized, the vast army of the recorded aberrations 
and delinquencies of the “systems” of “preference or of restraint” lengthen and 
thicken the chapters of the last two Books of wn. 

Leaving aside the question of whether this “system of natural liberty” will 
ever have a chance of prevailing over the actual cases of persistent perversion 
of its natural order, or as a way of answering this question, we may consider 
the precise nature of this “natural” system. If it is something to be compared 
to the systematic workings of physiological organism, what then is its essen- 
tial life-sustaining element, which should not be contaminated or cannot be 
dispensed with even in the unnatural system if it is to function at all? The an- 
swer is divided once again into two, as we have seen in chapter 3. Labor or its 
division is the source of wealth, we were told, but then in the quotations above, 
the phrases such as “a greater share of the capital,” “real wealth and greatness,” 
and “his own interest” all tend to point to the other contender, money. Labor is 
mentioned in the first passage at the very end, but it is subordinated to “value” 
and coupled with “land.” The “system” of “extraordinary” regulations prevent 
“the real value of the annual produce of its land and labour” from “increasing” 
(WN Iv.ix.50). The inference, then, would be that a “system of natural liberty” 
is natural because it does not hamper the increase of “value.” In all this strife 
between the natural system and the unnatural system our poor friend “labour” 
is almost forgotten, or remembered condescendingly only at the last minute. 
What matters then is the numerical increment of “value.” For this to be viable, 
the word “value” itself also needs to be redefined as one that refers to the realm 
of mute quantities with no regard to their qualitative aspects. This radical re- 
vision of the term is indeed what Smith executes fairly early, in the very first 
Book dedicated to the “division of labour”: 


The word value, it is to be observed, has two different meanings, and 
sometimes expresses the utility of some particular object, and some- 
times the power of purchasing other goods which the possession of that 
object conveys. The one may be called “value in use;” the other, “value in 
exchange.” The things which have the greatest value in use have frequent- 
ly little or no value in exchange; and, on the contrary, those which have 
the greatest value in exchange have frequently little or no value in use. 
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Nothing is more useful than water: but it will purchase scarce any thing; 
scarce any thing can be had in exchange for it. A diamond, on the con- 
trary, has scarce any value in use; but a very great quantity of other goods 
may frequently be had in exchange for it. (WN I.iv.13) 


The value of a thing, however much it may owe its existence to human labor, 
is divided through the formula of “value in exchange” from its qualitative sig- 
nificance of human efforts involved in the production of useful things. Value 
now becomes something that has to do with “quantity” great or small. As quan- 
tified entity, “value” can be measured as diminishing or increasing along the 
axis of time, which measurement, furthermore, would indicate how “natural” 
a “system” of economic relations is. Thanks to this migration of “value” from 
the domain of subjective judgement to the realm of objective quantities, the 
micro-temporality of exchange and the macro-temporality of growth can or- 
ganically be linked within the “system.” 

Strictly speaking, “value in exchange” or “exchangeable value” (WN I.iv.12) 
is a figurative expression as fraught with ambiguities as the “invisible hand.” 
Something is valuable because it has value for someone. Water, when it be- 
comes scarce, because of its decisive value for human survival, can command 
handsome quantity of “other goods” when stored in a solid container (as in our 
days) or when its access can be controlled (as in the wells of ancient Middle 
East). A diamond, apart from its capacity to command “a very great quantity 
of other goods,” can be infinitely pleasing to its owner because of the psycho- 
logical utility it gives. Exceptions can no doubt be taken, as they indeed have 
been, to honoring “value in exchange” as a legitimate concept rivaling “value 
in use.” In the century before Smith, Barbon built his Discourse of Trade on the 
single undivided definition of value. “Things of no Use,” Barbon claims, “have 
no Value, as the English Phrase is, They are good for nothing,”® and he found 
this more than sufficient for his purpose. Steuart felt no need to bifurcate “val- 
ue” into “value in use” and “value in exchange.” To designate the latter, Steuart 
chooses the term “price” to denote “the measure of their fancies and caprices, 
which are what constitutes the value of things.” In using the word “price,” 
Steuart seems to follow the precedent set by Pufendorf, who distinguishes 


55 Barbon, A Discourse of Trade, 13. 

56 Rather than standing on its own theoretical terrain, the “value of things,” for Steuart, “de- 
pends upon many circumstances,” such as the “abundance of the things to be valued,’ 
the “demand which mankind make for them,” the “competition between the demanders,” 
and the “extent of the faculties of the demanders.’ Steuart, An Inquiry into the Principles 
of Political Economy, vol. 2, 271-72. 
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“Price Proper or Intrinsick” from “Price Virtual, or Eminent.” The former is the 
price “we conceive in the Things themselves or in Actions that enter into Trade 
and Dealing, according as they are more or less capable of administring to our 
Occasions, our Convenience, or our Pleasure.” The latter is “plac’d in Money, or 
whatever passes in its Stead, as That virtually contains the Value of all Sorts of 
Things or Actions else, and serves as the common Rule to compare, measure 
and adjust that infinite Variety of Degrees of Estimation they are susceptive 
of?” In Pufendorf’s terminology, the “value in exchange” is divided into the 
“Price Proper’ and the “Price Virtual.” The latter substitutes the former in actual 
transaction, presuming to be the universal medium of measuring the “Price 
Proper.’ Smith shortcuts this circuit by contrasting “value in exchange” as a 
single category to “value in use.” The merit of Smith’s “value in exchange” is 
that of Pufendorf’s “Price Virtual, or Eminent.’ It enables us to “compare, mea- 
sure and adjust” value as quantitative units. “Labour ... is the real measure of 
the exchangeable value of all commodities” (WN 1.v.1), but it “is often difficult 
to ascertain the proportion between two different quantities of labour” (wN 
I.v.4), for the same unit of time can measure different qualities of skill, hard- 
ship, and importance. Therefore, “exchangeable value” can only be expressed 
in money. Our gentlemen traders of the letter “b” clan—butcher, baker, and 
brewers—summoned to illustrate the principle of “self-interest” functioning 
in our daily lives (WN 1.ii.2), now return to attest to the convenience of mea- 
suring value by money: 


The butcher seldom carries his beef or his mutton to the baker, or the 
brewer, in order to exchange them for bread or for beer, but he carries 
them to the market, where he exchanges them for money, and afterwards 
exchanges that money for bread and for beer. The quantity of mon- 
ey which he gets for them regulates too the quantity of bread and beer 
which he can afterwards purchase. It is more natural and obvious to him, 
therefore, to estimate their value by the quantity of money, the commod- 
ity for which he immediately exchanges them, than by that of bread and 
beer, the commodities for which he can exchange them only by the inter- 
vention of another commodity; and rather to say that his butcher's meat 
is worth threepence or fourpence a pound, than that it is worth three or 
four pounds of bread, or three or four quarts of small beer. (WN I.v.6) 


57 Pufendorf, Pufendorf’s Law of Nature and Nations, 84-85. 
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Natural and obvious it seems to Smith’s friend the busy butcher that money 
measures value, and if the whole society was made up of these diligent butch- 
ers, brewers, and bakers, who have happily agreed about the “exchangeable 
value” of the wares they sell or buy, then the present state of the wealth of a 
society can be calculated and even its future trend be predicted by counting 
the “quantity of money” in circulation. The “value in exchange” may not be 
free of ambiguities as a logical concept, but its utility seems enormous as a 
practical notion. 

Smith, however, who, as we have seen, was keenly aware of money’s capac- 
ity to inflate and deflate value in the actual markets and polities of nations, 
sought to preserve the connection between the “value in exchange” expressed 
by quantities of money, and the “real measure” of labor, at the societal or na- 
tional level in such a manner as to promote a reliable and steady increase of 
(the divided and deducted) labor’s productive capacity. For this reason Smith 
discriminates the kind of labor that contributes to the fruitful circulation of 
value from that which does not. Not all labor has the same value for society, 
for the “unproductive labour,” such as that of a “menial servant,” adds no value. 
But the labor of the “manufacturer,” that is, of the worker employed by the 
owner of a manufacturing stock, is “productive” in that his labor adds “to the 
value of the materials which he works upon, that of his own maintenance, and 
of his master’s profit.’ The “productive labour” has the wonderful temporal ca- 
pacity to survive its own demise: “[T]he labour of the manufacturer fixes and 
realizes itself in some particular subject or vendible commodity, which lasts 
for some time at least after that labour is past” (WN 11.iii.1). The labor of the 
unproductive workers, including virtually everyone in the service sector, from 
the valet all the way up to the learned professions, “churchmen, lawyers, physi- 
cians, men of letters of all kinds,’—to which category belongs both Smith the 
university professor and Smith the independent scholar-writer—is far more 
ephemeral. The “work of all of them perishes in the very instant of its produc- 
tion” (WN I1.iii.2). The more valuable “value in exchange,” then, is that which is 
produced by “productive labour,” whose temporality is marked by a phoenix- 
like capacity to rise again from the ashes of first expenditure. The present of 
“productive labour” is also its future, for its value never quite vanishes. The 
future of a nation’s wealth, by the same token, depends on how much value 
“productive labour” can transfer to futurity. The productive “value in exchange” 
should be allowed to flow uninterrupted, since the “quantity of labour stocked 
and stored up to be employed” (WN 11.iii.1) in it gives birth to further produc- 
tion of exchangeable value. Whatever impedes this circulation of exchange- 
able value within a nation or between nations, if so, deserves to be denounced 
as unnatural, such as the “treatises” regulating a country’s foreign trade, which 
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leads to the “exchangeable value of its annual produce ... to be diminished” 
(WN IV.vi.2). 

As the “exchangeable value” is augmented by the productive labor’s control 
of futurity, and as it travels back and forth between the productive and the un- 
productive sectors of society, it may face some difficulties even when oppres- 
sive government regulations have all been repealed. How do we know whether 
agents of commerce and industry will be always upright? Will they never cheat 
each other? Will they never be tempted to make quick profit from fraudulent 
dealings? One can raise these questions in the name of “common sense,” which 
James Beattie reinstates as a natural right in opposition to the conjectural his- 
torians and skeptical philosophers among the Scottish Enlightenment group, 
particularly Hume. “No man of common sense ever did or could believe, that 
the horse he saw coming towards him at full gallop, was an idea in his mind, 
and nothing else,’ Beattie remarks.” No man of common sense, similarly, did 
or could believe that all tradesmen and merchants will always behave with 
probity. If as Fleischacker suggests, “common sense, or ordinary experience” 
takes “priority over philosophical principles” in wn,” imputing universal in- 
tegrity to the money-loving agents of commerce may not square with common 
sense. But common sense has a ready answer. It is not morality but money 
that keeps the “system” going. The different individuals engaged in different 
trades, all devoted to looking after their self-interests before anything else, can 
sustain a sociable relationship only when they are adequately rewarded for 
their pains and efforts. The “woolen coat” you wear entails a long series of ex- 
changeable value moving from the “shepherd” to “the sorter of the wool” and 
to “the spinner, the weaver, the fuller,” and so forth, in the passage we quoted 
above (WN 1.i.11), but common sense knows that the shepherd’s wool cannot 
travel to the sorter and from the sorter to the comber and so forth unless tolls 
are paid at each tollgate, as it were. When seen from the angle of the toll, of 
money, it is “the metal pieces which circulate in a society” (WN I1.ii.22), rather 
than the future-oriented value created by productive labor, that migrates from 
one to the other agent involved in manufacture or service. From the perspec- 
tive of money as circulating medium, the magical temporality of productive 
labor vanishes, and we are taken back to the spatial-structural model of the 
“Prospect of concatenated Events”: 


58 James Beattie, Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, In Opposition to Sophistry 
and Scepticism, 2nd ed. (Edinburgh, 1771), 161. 
59  Fleischacker, On Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,’ 25. 
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The circulation between the dealers, as it is carried on by wholesale, re- 
quires generally a pretty large sum for every particular transaction. That 
between the dealers and the consumers, on the contrary, as it is generally 
carried on by retail, frequently requires but very small ones, a shilling, or 
even a halfpenny, being often sufficient. But small sums circulate much 
faster than large ones. A shilling changes masters more frequently than a 
guinea, and a halfpenny more frequently than a shilling. Though the an- 
nual purchases of all the consumers, therefore, are at least equal in value 
to those of all the dealers, they can generally be transacted with a much 
smaller quantity of money; the same pieces, by a more rapid circulation, 
serving as the instrument of many more purchases of the one kind than 
of the other. (WN I1.ii.88) 


Rapid or slow, circulation in itself breeds no increase of its value. The speed of 
circulation merely affects the required quantity of hard cash needed at each 
stop of its journey. The temporality of circulation, tied to the quantity and 
weight of money, becomes a sub-category of velocity. The case is different for 
the circulating pieces of money, however. They live under the shadow of futu- 
rity, and their future can never be as bright as that of the “exchangeable value” 
produced by and stored in the “productive labor.” Coins, like other things, suf- 
fer wear and tear. That is not the only misery they can expect from their future. 
The “exchangeable value” of their substance is also liable to diminish, depend- 
ing on the price of gold and silver, which are traded as commodities in the mar- 
ket. Once these factors intrude, the tranquil picture of money changing hands 
smoothly between all sorts of “dealers” begins to be clouded by anxiety about 
the precise value and weight of the “same piece ... serving as the instrument 
of many more purchases of the one kind than of the other.” The actual cir- 
cumstances of circulation in a thriving commercial society, moreover, involves 
symbolic representation of money by pieces of paper, which further compli- 
cates the vision of society bonded by monetary circulation. Some degree of 
speculative assumption becomes indispensable at this juncture, for mere com- 
mon sense can be liable to be confounded and deceived by the intricacies of 
paper money journeying alongside guinea, shilling, and penny. 

Keenly aware of the accidents besetting the circulation of money in actual 
societies, Smith invites the reader to “suppose” a hypothetical state, requesting 
us to accept at least its subjunctive truth, which the forms of the verbs solicit: 


Let us suppose, for example, that the whole circulating money of some 
particular country amounted, at a particular time, to one million sterling, 
that sum being then sufficient for circulating the whole annual produce 
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of their land and labour. Let us suppose too, that some time thereafter, 
different banks and bankers issued promissory notes, payable to the 
bearer, to the extent of one million, reserving in their different coffers 
two hundred thousand pounds for answering occasional demands. There 
would remain, therefore, in circulation, eight hundred thousand pounds 
in gold and silver, and a million of bank notes, or eighteen hundred thou- 
sand pounds of paper and money together. But the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the country had before required only one million 
to circulate and distribute it to its proper consumers, and that annual 
produce cannot be immediately augmented by those operations of bank- 
ing. One million, therefore, will be sufficient to circulate it after them. 
The goods to be bought and sold being precisely the same as before, the 
same quantity of money will be sufficient for buying and selling them. 
(WN 11.ii.30) 


“Let us suppose,’ reminiscent of Cantillon’s “Let us now imagine,’ ushers in the 
first two sentences. Guided by this supposition the “would remain” of the third 
sentence sustains its hypothetical proposition about the volume of circulating 
money. The fourth sentence reasserts the assumed premise that the unnamed 
“country” needs just “one million” pounds sterling. The concluding sentences, 
building their strength upon these preparatory steps, confirm their certitude 
in the indicative future tense of “will be sufficient.” The initial safeguard of 
“Let us suppose” silences the questions as to where this “particular country” 
is located and at what “particular time” such estimation of its monetary circu- 
lation was made. What circulates in this optimal state is not the actual specie 
of silver and gold. The “eight hundred thousand pounds in gold and silver, and 
a million of bank notes, or eighteen hundred thousand pounds of paper and 
money together” are hypothetical figures, despite being called “pounds.” The 
“gold and silver” are exempted from the curse of wear and tear, and the “bank 
notes” from the specter of bank failure. Having evaded these eventualities, the 
passage confidently deploys the verb phrase of “will be sufficient,” which, how- 
ever, rings hollow in the non-existent subjunctive space that has neither geog- 
raphy nor history. Smith resorts in this instance to the rhetoric of suppositional 
verbs of Cantillon, of the present tense coupled with the future simple “will be 
sufficient.” What he gains from following Cantillon’s suit comes at a significant 
cost of losing touch with actual space and time. 

Smith, however, not being Cantillon, cannot remain long at this imaginary 
country. The moment he returns to the real territory of Great Britain, the om- 
inous signs of the times, from the past to the present, as we have seen in the 
previous chapter, all testify to the might of the unnatural system. The natural 
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system can be systematically elaborated and vindicated by the philosopher; 
all the while, the unnatural system systematically propagates and perpetuates 
itself. Will the future be any different? Will the “natural system of perfect lib- 
erty and justice” ever be “restored”? Smith reiterates his profession of his faith 
in the infinite merits of “the obvious and simple system of natural liberty” and 
offers a clear prescription for healing the unnatural state of the national econ- 
omy. The question is whether one can expect the patient to follow the doctor's 
guidance, if not immediately, at least at some future point in time. The patient 
in question is none other than that mighty commercial and colonial power, 
Great Britain, who is enervated, or perhaps energized by her unnaturally inter- 
locked legal and political traditions: 


By extending the British system of taxation to all the different provinc- 
es of the empire inhabited by people of either British or European ex- 
traction, a much greater augmentation of revenue might be expected. 
This, however, could scarce, perhaps, be done, consistently with the 
principles of the British constitution, without admitting into the British 
parliament, or if you will into the states-general of the British empire, a 
fair and equal representation of all those different provinces, that of each 
province bearing the same proportion to the produce of its taxes, as the 
representation of Great Britain might bear to the produce of the taxes 
levied upon Great Britain. (WN V.iii.68) 


The bitter pill is coated with the modest subjunctives of “might be” and “might 
bear.” The subdued tone of the predicates finds echo in the hesitant phrase of 
“could scarce, perhaps, be done.” Standing at the opposite end of the subjunc- 
tive possibilities from that of “Let us suppose” and “will be sufficient” in the 
passage portraying the ideal “natural system,” this diffident proposal of remedy 
seems plagued by lurking skepticism. In fact, Smith sees little possibility of 
this sound scheme being adopted, not, at any rate, when the dispute between 
the mother country and her colonial offspring was worsening as WN went to 
press: 


The private interest of many powerful individuals, the confirmed preju- 
dices of great bodies of people seem, indeed, at present, to oppose to so 
great a change such obstacles as it may be very difficult, perhaps altogeth- 
er impossible, to surmount. Without, however, pretending to determine 


60 See Ross, The Life of Adam Smith, 261-69; Winch, Riches and Poverty, 132-56. 
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whether such a union be practicable or impracticable, it may not, per- 
haps, be improper, in a speculative work of this kind, to consider how 
far the British system of taxation might be applicable to all the different 
provinces of the empire; what revenue might be expected from it if so 
applied, and in what manner a general union of this kind might be likely 
to affect the happiness and prosperity of the different provinces compre- 
hended within it. Such a speculation can at worst be regarded but as a 
new Utopia, less amusing certainly, but not more useless and chimerical 
than the old one. (WN V.iii.68) 


A “speculation,” however noble and well-meaning, can do little to stem the tide 
of the calamities the meanness and malice of the mercantile system is “at pres- 
ent” bringing to Great Britain and her empire. Nor can it console itself with 
anticipation of future amelioration, for the unnatural systems stand firmly in 
control of the battlefield, leaving the pundits of the natural system to dwell 
in their “Utopia.” However genuine Smith’s belief in the capacity of natural 
liberty to rectify all wrongs may be, more often than not, that criterion of lib- 
erty enters the picture merely as a subjunctive alternative, of what “would” or 
“might” be rather than what actually is or will be. The domain of intractable 
reality is occupied by the factual present tense indicative combined with the 
terse facticity of the historical past tense and the durable efficacy claimed by 
the present perfect. To take almost random samples from the same last chapter 
of wN where the quotations above appear, we read, 


The private revenue of the inhabitants of Great Britain is at present as 
much encumbered in time of peace, their ability to accumulate is as 
much impaired as it would have been in the time of the most expensive 
war. (WN V.iii.51) 


On the 5" of January, 1775, the funded debt of Great Britain amounted to 
124,996,086 l. 1s. 6 1/4d. (WN V.iii.46) 


And, 


The liberation of the publick revenue, if it has ever been brought about 
at all, has always been brought about by a brankruptcy; sometimes by an 
avowed one, but always by a real one, though frequently by a pretended 
payment. (WN V.iii.86) 
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The stolid testimony of the predicate “is at present” of the first sample, the 
indubitably authentic report of “amounted to,” and the frustrating constancy 
of “has always” in the third sample almost highjack futurity. The natural system 
is pushed out to dwell in the subjunctive belief in its virtue but its authority 
resembles that of a deus absconditus, a hidden god, who works, if at all, only 
through the via negativa of criticism, which the demonic vigor of the actual 
mercantile system may very easily tolerate without heeding. 


Credo in the “Invisible Hand” 


The tremendous fame the trope of the “invisible hand” acquired in modern 
times must be owing to its merit of enabling one to uphold hope and faith in 
the “system of natural liberty.” As Warren J. Samuels points out, the “invisible 
hand,’ which has been established as “the “central paradigm of economics,’ 
far exceeds what the source texts can possibly justify. Out of the “combined 
length of Smith’s TMs and wn,” being “approximately 1,500 pages” in Samuels’ 
estimation, “only a handful are devoted to the invocation of an invisible hand.” 
This plain fact, however, has not deterred, in Samuels’ impressive expression, 
those “who worship at its altar.’ Whether the metaphor bears any religious in- 
tention of Smith or not, the trope itself takes upon itself a religious mission of 
presenting a hopeful scenario of a redemptive temporality that always restores, 
as time moves from the present to the future, the “natural” system. Matching 
its benign and sublime intent, the passage comes wafted by the aorist of the 
present, as we quote it once again: 


But the annual revenue of every society is always precisely equal to the 
exchangeable value of the whole annual produce of its industry, or rather 
precisely the same thing with that exchangeable value. As every individ- 
ual, therefore, endeavours as much as he can both to employ his capital 
in the support of domestick industry, and so to direct that industry that 
its produce may be of the greatest value; every individual necessarily 
labours to render the annual revenue of the society as great as he can. 
He generally, indeed, neither intends to promote the public interest, nor 
knows how much he is promoting it. By preferring the support of dome- 
stick to that of foreign industry, he intends only his own security; and by 


61 Warren J. Samuels, Erasing the Invisible Hand: Essays on an Elusive and Misused Concept in 
Economics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 11, 34. 
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directing that industry in such a manner as its produce may be of the 
greatest value, he intends only his own gain, and he is in this, as in many 
other cases, led by an invisible hand to promote an end which was no 
part of his intention. Nor is it always the worse for the society that it was 
no part of it. By pursuing his own interest he frequently promotes that of 
the society more effectually than when he really intends to promote it. 
(WN IVv.ii.g) 


The scope of universality is breathtaking, for it posits “every individual” as the 
subject, employing “always” and “necessarily” to double its strength, and sport- 
ing the present tenses of “intends” and “is ... led.” Other tenses remain con- 
tent to merely register the unlikely suppositious possibilities. The past tense 
used just once, “an end which was no part of his intention,” affirms no effective 
causality existing between the time denoted by “was no part” and the present 
tense of “is ... led.” In the paragraphs preceding this famous passage, the her- 
alds of presupposition, assisted by “necessarily” and “always,” spread the carpet 
for the famous trope: 


... [E] very individual who employs his capital in the support of domestick 
industry, necessarily endeavours so to direct that industry, that its pro- 
duce may be of the greatest possible value. 

The produce of industry is what it adds to the subject or materials 
upon which it is employed. In proportion as the value of this produce 
is great or small, so will likewise be the profits of the employer. But it is 
only for the sake of profit that any man employs a capital in the support 
of industry; and he will always, therefore, endeavour to employ it in the 
support of that industry of which the produce is likely to be of the great- 
est value, or to exchange for the greatest quantity either of money or of 
other goods. (WN Iv.ii.7—-8) 


The advent of the “invisible hand” is secured by putting futurity under the firm 
control of “will likewise” or “will always.” It is “always” only for the sake of his 
“profit” that “every individual” capitalist invests his stock. What of those who 
labor for the “profits of the employer”? Their individuality has been subsumed 
by the collective aggregate name of “industry.” The “individual” or “man” is he 
who “employs” capital “for the sake of profit.” The man employing his capital 
has no regard for the interests of those manning the said “industry,” for the 
unalterable maxim holds that “it is only for the sake of profit” that anyone both- 
ers to hire labor and add value to the “subject or materials.” But however self- 
centered his pursuit of profit may be, he contributes to the interests of “society” 
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for he adds to the “exchangeable value” circulating through his business in the 
society at large. The infinite advantage of enthroning the “exchangeable value” 
as the central category of the “natural system” consists in this unique ability of 
the concept to bridge the gap between private profit-seeking and public op- 
ulence. If the “invisible hand” brings peace on earth inhabited by those who 
intend their “own gain” in employing their “capital,” it is thanks to the magic 
wand of transforming value into “exchangeable value,” of the qualitative into 
quantitative, of identifying “melioration” with “augmentation,” as Marouby 
puts it. Those “who worship at its altar” are perhaps worshiping not so much 
the “invisible hand” itself as the “exchangeable value.” 

The “invisible hand” in itself evokes religious or metaphysical connotations, 
no doubt, and there has been a steady supply of interpretations offering a 
contextual history of the trope. A comparison with the prior appearance of 
the “invisible hand” in TMs is often made in these debates. The “rich,” despite 
their “natural selfishness and rapacity,’ are “led by an invisible hand to make 
nearly the same distribution of the necessaries of life,” and “without intend- 
ing it, without knowing it, advance the interest of the society” (TMS Iv.i.10). 
This salutary conversion of “rapacity” to liberality is not unrelated to “Prov- 
idence” which (or who) “divided the earth among a few lordly masters,” but 
“neither forgot nor abandoned those who seemed to have been left out in the 
partition,” so that the latter “too enjoy their share of all that it produces” (TMs 
Iv.i.10). But the “invisible hand” in wn is not accompanied by “Providence.” 
Raphael emphasizes that “Adam Smith's image of the invisible hand” in wn is 
“not a piece of theology.” The trope, Raphael suggests, is better understood as 
application to the modern world of commerce the Stoic notion of nature as 
a “beneficent order.”® Force, similarly, traces in the “convergence between ... 
instinctual tendencies and rational designs” one of the “most characteristically 
Stoic aspects of Smith’s thought.” But Gloria Vivenza reminds us that Stoic 
philosophy proper was much more “optimistic” and “aprioristic” than Smith’s 
“practical philosophy” which “makes some degree of mismatch inevitable be- 
tween the perfect order of providence and man’s wickedness.”® Well, then, 
leave the ancient philosophers alone, advises other Smith scholars. Minowitz 
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emphatically denies that Smith acknowledged any theistic control or guidance 
in the progress of societies, for “the system of natural liberty can be adequately 
defended in worldly terms.” Kennedy also believes that Smith was speaking 
of an “evolutionary process” understood as “uncontrolled, undirected, uncon- 
scious, unorganised and without design.”” For Berry, even the direct reference 
to “Providence” in TMS need not be taken too seriously, as he considers it to 
be just “a particular expression (a metaphorical flourish) of the more general 
phenomenon of ‘unintended consequences,” which was a “view widely shared 
in the period ... that Nature comprises a systematic order or Design.”® The in- 
visible hand, for these critics, is no hand at all, for things move onwards of their 
own accord following the “Design” of “Nature.” 

Even if Smith can be interpreted as having conceived the pattern of society’s 
change as an evolutionary process, it does not entail that he understood histor- 
ical progress as something “undirected, unconscious, unorganised and without 
design.” Smith in wn exhibits a supreme sensitivity to temporality, as we hope 
we have demonstrated so far, which envisions a far more complicated process 
than that of Spencerian or Darwinian evolution whose pattern needs only to 
be described in the present tense. The present perfect, for instance, assumes 
an abiding and durable state, which, as we have seen in the previous chapter, 
could be both positive and negative. Above all, to believe in the triumph of the 
“natural course” at some future time one needs to have faith in some “hand,” 
invisible or not, guiding history to the right path. And faith was indeed what 
Smith’s contemporaries were very much preoccupied with. That the author of 
TMS uses the word “Providence” indicates the “hybridity of Smith’s thought,” 
which, as Forman-Barzilai advises, cannot be fully appreciated without “ac- 
knowledging the Protestant context from which it sprang.”® This is what pub- 
lishing history corroborates. According to the statistical table put together by 
Michael Suarez calculating the new imprints of the surviving record based on 
the English Short Title Catalogue, those imprints belonging to the “business 
and finance” category numbered 169 in 1763, which is hardly an increment 
from the 146 titles of 1703. Only in 1793, three years after Smith’s death, did 
“business and finance’ soar to a stunning 821 titles, ranking second to “politics, 
government, and law” (1,298 titles), and by a narrow margin beating “religion, 
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philosophy and ethics” (815 titles). All throughout the century, however, books 
on religion and philosophy kept their place as a steady-selling genre. Although 
the market share of “religion, philosophy and ethics” decreased as the century 
progressed, its position remained stable.” In the catalogue of titles offered for 
sale by the publishers of wn, Strahan and Cadell, the first category is “HISTO- 
RY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS,’ and after that comes “DIVINITY,” preceding the 
group to which wn belongs, “Miscellanies, Books of Entertainment, Poetry, & 
c.”" If significant numbers of books on religion (and not counting the editions 
of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer) were regularly published and 
reverently advertised in Great Britain and the colonies throughout the cen- 
tury, intellectual historians should perhaps be more cautious in discounting 
the importance of Christianity or its language among the luminaries writing 
for the literate British society of the eighteenth century, many of whom— 
including the author of Ttws—had no qualms about dipping their pen to write 
down, even when working on books on ‘social science,’ the superstitious word 
“Providence.” 

The appearance of the phrase “invisible hand” in Smith’s writing, in Spada- 
fora’s view, attests to the reluctance of the thinkers of the Scottish Enlight- 
enment to maintain “a conception of general providence virtually devoid of 
traditional Christian connotations.”” One should add that such attitude is by 
no means confined within the borders of Scotland. “It appears the intention 
of Providence,’ says Kames, representing the Scottish thinkers, “that all na- 
tions should benefit by commerce as by sunshine; and it is so ordered, that 
an unequal balance is prejudicial to the gainers as well as to the losers: the 
latter are immediate sufferers; but not less so ultimately are the former.”” 
Among Smith’s English neighbors, William Blackstone mentions “the design 
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of Providence” in his disquisition on the formation of property: “Hence a 
property was soon established in every man’s house and home-stall: which 
seem to have been originally mere temporary huts or movable cabins, suited 
to the design of Providence for more speedily peopling the earth, and suited 
to the wandering life of their owners, before any extensive property in the 
soil or ground was established.”” Although not as famous as Blackstone, the 
Welsh clergyman and economist Tucker admires the “eternal Law of Provi- 
dence,” which stipulates that the “Hand of the Diligent alone can make Rich,’ 
for inciting human industry.” These contemporaries of Smith, hailing from 
the three nations of United Kingdom, join their voices to acknowledge and 
praise “Providence.” In doing so, they were largely following a venerable tradi- 
tion of Christian ‘economic’ writing, going back all the way to St. Chrysostom, 
as Viner reminds us, who had been taught by the pagan Libanius of Antioch to 
consider commerce as taking part in a divine design.” But Viner also admits 
that the “idea of a providential interest in commerce” finds little “support” in 
the Scripture per se, so that those who proposed the argument did so as “an 
element in natural rather than in revealed theology.” Closer to the cultural 
background of Smith stands Calvin,” who, in his sermons and commentar- 
ies, conceded that the exchange of goods and services was in keeping with 
God’s plan. But Calvin appended the important proviso that those involved 
in commerce must do so for the welfare of community in the belief that they 
glorified God through their useful function.” Furthermore, for Calvin, “Prov- 
idence” is not merely a prior differential arrangement of resources, but is an 
active presence that affects the thoughts and sentiments of humans. In the 
chapter elucidating “how God works in men’s hearts” of the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, Calvin makes it clear that the “force of God’s providence 
extends to this point: not only that things occur as he foresees to be expedient, 
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but that men’s wills also incline to the same end.”* “Providence” appearing in 
the works of Kames, Blackstone, Tucker, and in TMs surely is far more passive 
than Calvin’s version of the term. Between these thinkers and Calvin can be 
placed Locke’s The Reasonableness of Christianity, as Delivered in the Scrip- 
tures (1695), where the philosopher proposes that God’s “Wisdom,” though 
capable of using supernatural means, would in general “bring about his Pur- 
poses by means operating according to their Natures.”*' Hutcheson further at- 
tenuates the intrusive capacity of Providence by alleging that the “Operations 
of the Deity” work through “general Laws ... fix’d in the Course of Nature.”*” 
“Providence” in Smith’s rms and other writings sampled here seems largely to 
be synonymous with Hutcheson’s “general Laws” which restrain not only the 
created world but also the Creator.™ 

The indubitable textual fact remains, however, that the word “Providence,” 
even in its naturalized sense as “general Laws” of “Nature,” never appears 
in WN, which must be the result of the writer’s conscious decision. Perhaps 
“Smith’s universe is logically dependent upon a divine invisible hand,” as Lisa 
Hill argues, but the textual universe of wn, unlike that of TMs, never confesses 
its dependence on divinity.** Keeping God, Christ, or Providence out of the 
realm of wealth can be commended for its honesty or consistency. In one his 
sermons, Calvin inveighed against the hypocrites of Geneva who profess Re- 
formed Christian faith while being tossed and swayed by their avarice: 


True, a fair number of people will avow they follow the gospel. And even 
this word “Reformation” will come glibly out of a good many mouths of 
those who are nevertheless like ravening wolves, undoubtedly acquiring 
as much as they can, so much so that they would swallow up everything 
if they could. They are not content to have thrice what they need but are 
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annoyed if anything escapes them. And if they see—Oh, there is some- 
one as rich as me!—they are envious of him and will be consumed there 
and then with cupidity—they are nothing less than insatiable yawning 
chasms trying no less than to swallow up all the wealth they can lay 
hands on in this place and that.*° 


The owner of stock in wN naturally follows his natural inclinations of envy and 
“cupidity,” and he does so without pretending to “follow the gospel.” If some 
‘Invisible hand” sorts things out, so be it, but as far as I am concerned, it is none 
of my business. Let others follow God or whatever, I follow my profit motive. 
Whoever thinks otherwise is a fool, or worse, “perfectly crazy” (WN I1.i.30). You 
ask not, when investing your stock for expected gain, what consequences it 
might have on those who purchase your wares to help you realize your profit. 
Brewery, for instance, being a sound and sane profit-making enterprise, is a 
perfectly acceptable branch of business. In fact, the brewers actually benefit 
the poor, by undertaking the arduous work of brewing. “It will generally be 
more advantageous for a workman to buy of the brewer the quantity he has oc- 
casion for, than to brew it himself” (WN Iv.iii.c.8), Smith reasons. With this new 
gospel of the market taking care of itself, who needs Calvin or his God? With 
the new gospel comes the new sin of interrupting the natural course of the 
market, which is “a manifest violation of the most sacred rights of mankind” 
(WN Iv.vii.b.44). On what charter “the sacred rights of mankind” are written 
we need not inquire, whether they were written “above” by God (as Diderot’s 
Jacques believed) or down below by the Devil (as Bunyan perceived). Suffice it 
to remember that it trumps all the teachings and doctrines of the Church, an- 
cient or recent, Papist or Reformed. Pace Max Weber, the “spirit of capitalism” 
cares little about the “Protestant ethic.”*° 

The “natural system of liberty” cherishes the “most scared rights” of people 
to make “all that they can of every part of their own produce,’ never preventing 
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them “from employing their stock and industry in the way that they judge most 
advantageous to themselves.’ The sole measure of sanity and sanctity of an 
economic “system” is how much “value in exchange” is produced and at what 
rate. We were told, in the same paragraph featuring the “invisible hand,’ that 
“the annual revenue of every society is always precisely equal to the exchange- 
able value of the whole annual produce of its industry, or rather precisely the 
same thing with that exchangeable value” (WN Iv.ii.g). Therefore, if the vol- 
ume of that “exchangeable value” increases to its utmost potential, then the 
“system” is wholesome and “natural.” Does the quantitative increment result 
in any qualitative melioration in the emotional and spiritual life of other mor- 
tals? Does the increment in profit make the investors of stock any happier as 
humans? These questions do not belong to the province of an inquiry into 
the wealth of nations. But if progress is improvement, improvement should 
also imply qualitative betterment, as Millar, for one, would point out. If the in- 
crease in the quantity of “exchangeable value’ of a nation is not “attended with 
various alterations in the state of individuals, and in the whole constitution of 
their government,”” to what kind of futurity is the progress progressing? The 
secularist stance of Smith, in Minowitz’s analysis, rejects any transcendental 
guidance or intervention of a divine will. Nor does it call for the aid of an eth- 
ics of rational human volition, such as the duties Immanuel Kant entrusted 
his pure practical reason with. This makes Smith’s system of natural liberty 
a “theological, political, and philosophical puzzle.” The puzzle, however, is 
charged with enormous productive energy, as it gives birth to a quasi-religious 
“autotelic” view of progress, as Marouby phrases it, a “teleology without any 
other telos than itself,” which has exercised such mighty power in the centuries 
after Smith. Generations of pundits and laymen have worshiped, as Samuels 
put it, at the “altar” of the “invisible hand” using it as the icon of their faith in 
the quantitative increase that owes no debt to any qualitative imperative. More 
is good because good is more; whoever doubts this must be “perfectly crazy.’ 
We ask, however, from our angle of scrutinizing the tense and temporal as- 
pects of Smith’s work, whether it does not also eliminate futurity itself, which 
by definition, is a qualitative change, and not mere multiplication of the same 
unit. In the stages of human civilization, as we have seen in chapter 3, starting 
from the conjectural past to the actual changes recorded in history, the age of 
hunters changed into that of shepherds, which in turn ceded its place to the 
age of farmers, to reach the final age of commerce. All these are qualitative 
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transformations, and not mere quantitative increment. Will the process of 
change stop with this fourth stage? Has the age of commerce no beyond? Is it 
the “inevitable and permanent” end, the “telos of history,’ as Alvey contends?” 
Now that the age of commerce has arrived, would the law of progress be con- 
tent to preside over a mere quantitative increase that never alters its qualita- 
tive structure and conditions? What the present tense of the passage featuring 
the “invisible hand” does is precisely to drive history forward while deterring 
it from moving beyond the age of commerce. Its rhetoric achieves something 
similar to the future perfect, as it were. At first the stage is covered with sundry 
private stock-owners running about to maximize their profit without hazard- 
ing their security. The confusion may last for a while, but sooner or later, they 
will all look mighty pleased, for the “invisible hand” will have finished its recu- 
perative mission. At that point the process of self-interests going their separate 
ways with no regard to public benefits can begin itself all over again. With the 
future vicissitude thus stabilized, temporality ceases to be a threat. No drastic 
change or rupture can shake the “natural system” dwelling in this permanent 
present tense. 

The rhetoric of the present tense, despite its pretensions, cannot be free 
from the rhetoric of temporality, pretty much in the sense of the phrase as used 
by de Man’s analysis of “allegory” or “irony.” “Allegory,” to remind the reader 
of de Man’s main argument again, cannot but “refer to another sign that pre- 
cedes it,” while “irony” severs the “temporal experience into a past that is pure 
mystification and a future that remains harassed forever by a relapse within 
the inauthentic.” The present tense of “he intends only his own gain” or “he 
is ... led by an invisible hand” is implicated in both “allegory” and “irony.” Some 
other event, such as his taking possession of his stock, must have preceded 
the moment denoted by “he intends.’ Otherwise, he can never expect to make 
profit from his investment. That the actual accumulation of capital is presup- 
posed but not recorded makes it a good example of a “past that is pure mysti- 
fication.” Once upon a time, we all became capitalists, the proposition implies. 
Leave the past to bury its own dead, it suggests, as we wait for our future “gain” 
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to take shape. But from the standpoint of the intending subject, the moment 
of the profit’s realization is a “future” that cannot be free from the anxiety of 
a “relapse within the inauthentic,” or in plain English, from the fear of seeing 
his intention thwarted. The process, then, cannot be entirely time-free, for the 
wordings of the sentences admit the existence of a time lag between the inten- 
tion and its unintended effect. In particular, it matters very much that he “is 
led” to “promote an end which was no part of his intention” at an earlier time 
spot. If he did, then, the beauty of the thing appearing as if an “invisible hand” 
were behind it all will be mangled. At the “altar” of the “invisible hand” futurity 
is conquered through the rhetoric of temporality. Its victory is haunted by sti- 
fled echoes of time past and by the airy specters of time to come. 

The equilibrium of the “invisible hand,” however, faces a far more formi- 
dable challenge as the “natural system” is assailed by the unseemly reality of 
actual societies. The tranquility of the aorist of the present is rudely disrupt- 
ed by the clamor of factual tenses all attesting to how unnatural the existing 
economic system actually is. The future would have looked better if the most 
dangerous and menacing among the felons violating the “most sacred rights 
of mankind” to pursue their business interests undisturbed were the absurd 
or arbitrary government regulators. In the event, it turns out that the real vil- 
lains are the proprietors of “stock and industry” themselves. As each owner of 
stock “intends only his own gain,” he intends also to move the visible hand of 
the powers that be to serve his private interests. This is the case in “the great- 
er part of the commercial states of Europe,’ where “particular companies of 
merchants have had the address to persuade the legislature to entrust to them 
the performance of this part of the duty of the sovereign’ of protecting the pre- 
sumed national interests, “together with all the powers which are necessarily 
connected with it” (WN V.i.e.4). Britain was advised to defend Portugal, for in- 
stance, against the might of France and Spain during the Seven Years’ War. The 
small nation itself could render no strategic or economic reward to offset the 
“burden of supporting a very weak ally.” The feared “loss of the Portugal trade” 
hardly justified Britain’s expenditure. Such eventuality “would, no doubt, have 
occasioned a considerable embarrassment to the merchants at that time en- 
gaged in it, who might not, perhaps, have found out, for a year or two, any other 
equally advantageous method of employing their capitals; and in this would 
probably have consisted all the inconveniency which England could have suf- 
fered from this notable piece of commercial policy” (WN Iv.vi.14). Why did the 
“invisible hand” connive at this infamy? What ensures that such folly will not 
be repeated in the future? 

The merchants involved in the “Portugal trade,’ however, are small fry com- 
pared with the incorporated companies of merchants that control vast sums of 
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investment and even vast territories overseas, who, “may, perhaps, have been 
useful for the first introduction of some branches of commerce, by making, 
at their own expence, an experiment which the state might not think it pru- 
dent to make.” They have, however, “in the long-run proved, universally, either 
burdensome or useless, and have either mismanaged or confined the trade” 
(WN v.ie.6). Tristram Shandy’s father was formerly a “Turky merchant,”” a 
member of a particularly clannish and exclusive merchant company, which 
concocted some patently Shandian regulations, such as not allowing a trader 
to do business with Turkey unless he lived “within twenty miles of London” 
(WN V.i.e.10). The petty avarice of Turkey merchants is dwarfed by the “knav- 
ery and extravagance” (WN V.i.e.22) of the South Sea Company’s “stock-jobbing 
projects” which wrought havoc on all ranks of people. For the natural system 
to work, Smith has to make “optimistic assumptions” about the conditions of 
a given society, Herzog remarks, but such optimism stumbles on the fact that 
“there are always social groups—the infamous ‘merchants and manufactur- 
ers’-—who want to translate their economic power into political power.” Most 
infamous of all is what the mighty British East India Company does with the 
populous nations of the Indian subcontinent placed under its rule. Addicted 
to “the pleasure of wasting, or the profit of embezzling,’ the Company is only 
capable of “a momentary fit of good conduct” (WN V.i.e.27—28). The dual func- 
tion of the East India Company, as trader and ruler, is the very cause of its 
monstrosity: 


No two characters seem more inconsistent than those of trader and sover- 
eign. If the trading spirit of the English East company renders them very 
bad sovereigns; the spirit of sovereignty seems to have rendered them 
equally bad traders. While they were traders only, they managed their 
trade successfully, and were able to pay from their profits a moderate 
dividend to the proprietors of their stock. Since they became sovereigns, 
with a revenue which, it is said, was originally more than three millions 
sterling, they have been obliged to beg the extraordinary assistance of 
government in order to avoid immediate bankruptcy. (WN V.ii.a.7) 


The satirist in Smith surges to lay bare “the intrinsic pathologies of the large, 


international corporations of his day,’ as Sankar Muthu’s felicitously puts it.% 


92 Sterne, The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman, 8 (vol. 1, ch. 4). 

93 Herzog, Inventing the Market: Smith, Hegel, and Political Theory, 35, 97, 136. 
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The disheartening temporality of the narrative past tense denotes definite 
deeds that took place in the unpleasant geography of East Indies. Exotic and 
remote as the locale may be, it yet ruffles the present-tense tranquility of the 
“natural progress of things toward improvement,” which Smith in Book 2 af- 
firmed will happen “in spite of both of the extravagance of government, and 
of the greatest errors of administration,” thanks to the “uniform, constant, and 
uninterrupted effort of every man to better his condition” (WN 11.iii.31). In try- 
ing to better their conditions the merchants of the East India Company found 
it useful to exploit the “extravagance of government.” Others saw no reason not 
to take advantage of the “errors of administration” to improve their fortune. 
All of them would plead in their defense that they were merely exercising the 
“most sacred rights of mankind” to employ “their stock and industry in the way 
that they judge most advantageous to themselves” (WN Iv.vii.b.44). If their sa- 
cred rights incurred any damages to other members of the human kind, they 
would further argue, how are they guilty of that unfortunate result, for promot- 
ing universal prosperity was “no part” of their “intention” (WN Iv.ii.g)? Indeed, 
the merchants engaged in monopoly trade bent on protecting and improving 
their profit are being perfectly natural according to the “system of liberty,” as 
Stigler suggests.” 

Smith was no doctrinaire who refused to step down from the airy model 
of “natural system.’ The rhetoric of the tenses is far more diverse than that of 
Cantillon’s text, where the pseudo-mathematical aorist of the present comes 
mixed with the inferential future simple, punctuated by “Let us now imag- 
ine.” In addition to the tenses, other grammatical evidence can be adduced to 
demonstrate Smith’s awareness of the perils his “system of perfect liberty and 
justice” confronts in the real world of historical contingencies. A conspicuous 
stylistic feature of WN is the frequent appearance of “hedging” words, such as 
“perhaps” and “seems,” as Henderson observes. These “hedging” expressions 
diffuse and moderate the assertiveness of the “unhedged” verb “to be.” Par- 
ticularly interesting is Henderson's analysis of what “perhaps” is doing in the 
work. The adverb as used by Smith can support “a potentially verifiable propo- 
sition,” or help construct “a hypothetical or conjectural situation,” or to “signal 
usuality or successive approximation.” These three usages of “perhaps” may 
or may not exhaust its function in wN, but quite incontestable is the visibility 
of “perhaps” and other “hedging” words in the work. Using the same method 
of copying and pasting the Gutenberg.org e-text of WN reported in chapter 4, 
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we found 144 appearances of “perhaps.” A glaring signal of his “hedging” can 
also be read in the inelegant title of Book 1, Chapter 11, Part 3, “Of the Varia- 
tions in the Proportion between the respective Values of that Sort of Produce 
which always affords Rent, and of that which sometimes does, and sometimes 
does not, afford Rent” (WN 1.x1.d). The adverb “sometimes” which occupies two 
places in this long title is a regular member of many paragraphs throughout 
the work, used some 398 times in WN as a whole. In contrast to “sometimes,” 
we found some 562 appearances of “always.” At first sight, this may seem to tilt 
the balance towards the writer's assertive self-confidence, but not all usages of 
“always” carry unalloyed positive value. Of the 562 places where “always” was 
spotted, some 82 instances were negations of “always” (“not always”), and an- 
other 47 instances were “hedged” form of the adverb (“almost always”). When 
these two categories are deducted, the total number of “always” dwindles to 
433, which, though still greater than the 398 appearances of “sometimes,” can- 
not be granted a clear victory over its humbler rival. 

All this linguistic solicitude would be pointless if what Smith advocates 


»« 


or constructs is essentially not that different from the Physiocrats’ “system,” 
which was never “adopted by any nation,” we quote again, and “never will do 
any harm in any part of the world” (wN Iv.ix.2), nor any good either, for it “ex- 
ists only in the speculations” of Smith. If the system of “natural liberty” can be 
posited at least as something to arrive in the future, if not functioning already, 
at least its embryonic form must be spotted somewhere in the world. Where, 
then, can we meet with the “system of liberty” at least in its infancy? The hedg- 
ing adverbs Smith habitually uses can be of service at this point for us. Not 
always in the Lowlands of Scotland (and much less in the savage Highlands!) 
where investment capital is scarce. Perhaps and sometimes in England, but not 
always there, either (and much less in the horrid British East Indies!). Perhaps 
then it works in the fast-growing North American colonies? Perhaps, except for 
the armed conflict that was escalating there between the parent and the child 
prodigy it gave birth to. The last words of the monumental “Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations” records the progress not so much 
of a natural course towards opulence as of a costly error continuing to infest 
the present moment, stated in an ominous present perfect, and withstood only 
by the subjunctive desires of “should” or “ought.” The grammatical form of the 
verb phrases we italicize as we quote: 


It is surely now time that our rulers should either realize this golden 
dream, in which they have been indulging themselves, perhaps, as well as 
the people; or, that they should awake from it themselves, and endeavour 
to awaken the people. If the project cannot be compleated, it ought to be 
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given up. If any of the provinces of the British empire cannot be made to 
contribute towards the support of the whole empire, it is surely time that 
Great Britain should free herself from the expence of defending those 
provinces in time of war, and of supporting any part of their civil or mil- 
itary establishments in time of peace, and endeavour to accommodate 
her future views and designs to the real mediocrity of her circumstances. 
(WN V.iii.g2; italics added) 


Can the auxiliaries “should” and “ought to” secure a future for the “system 
of natural liberty”? Can they put an end to the persistence of the false dream 
Britain’s rulers “have been indulging themselves” in? When the auxiliaries 
retire, the verbs in the indicative are left with the “real mediocrity of her 
circumstances.” 

Even if Smith’s belief in his “system of natural liberty” found no habitation 
in the nations of the world, surely the “idea” itself can survive the havoc of 
time?—one may ask. Smith’s “system of natural liberty” lies at the heart of the 
“idea” of a “commercial society,” as Berry argues, which was something quite 
new in that it was “defined in terms of neither politics nor law,” but envisioned 
as an “inter-dependency of relations.” In Herzog’s view, Smith refutes “civic 
humanism” which envisioned a society driven towards the virtuous path by 
responsible landowners fending off the menace of commerce and finance, 
for his expanded “notion of capital” embraces the possibility of those very 
disruptive elements enabling everyone to gain and enjoy the moral and legal 
“independence that the civic humanists value.’” Noble as the “idea” of “com- 
mercial society” may be and daring as the supersession of the antinomy of 
“civic humanism” may be, they reside at the realm of conceptual history, with 
no guarantee of their full realization in political and economy history. If any- 
thing, as the last two Books of wn testify, the minority of monopolists regularly 
pervert the “inter-dependency” of relations and leave to the majority of peo- 
ple to console themselves with the honorary rewards of “legal independence.” 
All the while, the accumulation and circulation of “exchangeable value” easily 
bypasse the majority. All the while, the “invisible hand” remains starkly invisi- 
ble indeed, as all wait for the promised hour of the conversion of private profits 
into “public interest.” The hoped-for moment of future never arrives, or worse, 
it has come already—only for the few fortunate owners of “stock and industry.” 
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This magnificent edifice of Enlightened investigation of commerce and 
trade, launched with a buoyant metonymy of the pin shop where the division 
of labor does silent wonders, ends with melancholic musings on the incurable 
plague of monopoly, on the empty “dream” of empire and its enormous cost, 
soon to be matched by the enormous waste of human lives in the war between 
Great Britain and her Thirteen Colonies. The rhetoric of tenses in WN, as it 
encounters turbulent history, is rudely tossed by the tide of contingency. The 
value of WN consists not so much in having constructed a harmonious “sys- 
tem” of economic maxims in the present tense, bequeathing to posterity some 
attractive ideas and tidy models of analysis. Rather, its enduring value is pre- 
served, we contend, in its textuality itself which enacts the discord and disrup- 
tion this potent force of actuality brings to Smith’s theories by its orchestrated 
blending of tenses and modes. The hedging adverbs and the flexible or waver- 
ing combination of verb tenses seem to be fitting parts of what Samuels calls 
“the openness of the empty boxes” which Smith’s “synoptic and synthetic anal- 
yses” offer, leaving us with “choices they both permit and require.” As Samuels 
adds, the subsequent history of interpreting and appropriating Smith, bent 
on “the doctrinal defense of the ongoing system,” is marked by a continuous 
“filtration” of “the substance and significance of Smith’s larger system.” We 
have attempted in this and previous chapters to recuperate the “substance and 
significance” of WN as a whole, seeking to do justice to the text’s conscientious 
confrontation both with the unnatural facts of history and with the author's 
faith in the virtue and truthfulness of the “natural system of perfect liberty 
and justice.” 


100 Samuels, Erasing the Invisible Hand, 56. 


Conclusion 


We have thus far investigated the rhetoric of tenses in wN and the ways in 
which it assists the variegated preoccupations of the work’s arguments or en- 
thymemes. After proposing in the introduction a revived “trivium” as an inter- 
pretative method, which reinstated “grammar” as an equal partner to “logic” 
and “rhetoric,” we surveyed in chapter 1 the theories of language and grammar 
of Smith and his contemporaries, with a privileged place reserved for James 
Harris, whose reflections on temporality and tense presided over the subse- 
quent chapters. In chapter 2, we discussed to what extent the present tense of 
universal propositions typical of moral philosophy can serve to construct a dis- 
course about the “nature” of commerce and the humans involved in economic 
action. The advantage of fixing commercial activities on a particular faculty all 
humans are endowed with was offset by the logical burden of answering the 
questions concerning what precisely motivates or drives them and how far the 
jurisdiction of their motivation can extend. The rhetoric of the “aorist” of the 
present glossed over such lacunae in arguments to maintain their partial co- 
herence as enthymemes. The topic of chapter 3 was the search for the “causes” 
of the wealth of nations and the rhetoric of tenses that support this purpose. 
The claim of facticity the sentences submit to the reader was seen to be bifur- 
cated into the conjectural history of “labour” or the “division of labour” and 
the actual history of money, with the former attended by a hybrid of the pres- 
ent and the past tenses and the latter by the past tense. The tension between 
the conjectural history and the actual history, between labor and money, laid 
bare the difficulty of constructing a neat and tidy theory of economics, which 
becomes further amplified in the two subsequent chapters. In chapter 4, the 
question of history was reconsidered not merely as a remembrance of discrete 
past incidents but as an enduring state stretching from the past to the pres- 
ent. The assertions made about the progressive improvement of wealth in the 
work typically use the present perfect, but so do the statements indicting the 
persistence of distorted perversion of the “natural course” of commerce. The 
rupture between the two, not fully resolvable at the level of logic, was plastered 
by the rhetoric of this particular tense. In chapter 5, Smith was compared with 
those early writers on economics who constructed time-free economic models 
built on the subjunctive premise of “let us imagine,” which allowed them to 
predict futurity. While this grammatical and rhetorical strategy is not absent 
in WN, particularly in the author’s portrayal of the “system of natural liberty,” 
the rhetoric of factual tenses returned to challenge the models, acknowledging 
the durable efficacy of the unnatural reality of actual nations. The trope of the 
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“invisible hand,” predicated on the quantified criterion of “exchangeable value” 
epitomized the quasi-religious faith in the capacity of the “natural” system to 
restore itself in the future, but Smith had the integrity and courage to face the 
current record of the visible corruption of the “system of natural liberty” by 
corporations and individuals. If the “stile of an author is generally of the same 
stamp as their character” (LRBL i.79), as Smith observed in one of his lectures 
on rhetoric, the “stamp” as evidenced by the rhetoric of the tenses used in WN, 
as a whole, seems to elude the lofty titles bestowed on him by posterity, such as 
“the father of economics’ or at times even as the “father of modern capitalism,” 
which any googling of his name would readily yield. 

Smith the father of his brainchild wn voiced his anxiety about the fate of 
the commodity he participated in producing in his letter to his publisher Wil- 
liam Strahan: 


Neither you nor Mr Cadell have wrote me anything concerning the new 
Edition of My Book It is Published? Does it sell well? does it sell ill? does 
it sell at all? (Corr. 188) 


Luckily for Smith and even more so for his publishers, the second edition of 
WN was published in 1778 encouraged by the success of the first edition,’ and 
paved the path for subsequent editions during the remainder of Smith’s life 
and beyond. How the legacy of wn has been claimed by the mighty discipline 
of economics need not be told here, but how the legacy had not been handed 
down in its pristine shape needs to be reminded anew. No entail could pro- 
tect the bold, intricate, and digressive chapters of wN from being mortgaged 
and distrained by sundry claimants, each avidly carving out a portion from 
the estate, all loudly professing their fervent affection for the founding father. 
Returning to the mundane facts of book history, we see how in the immediate 
aftermath of its publication wn both was and was not what posterity decided 
it was. The conferral of honor on wn began almost instantly upon its publica- 
tion, as evidenced by its inclusion in the Annual Register, or a View of the His- 
tory, Politicks, and Literature, For the Year 1776 (published in 1777). The three 
titles constituting the “Account of Books for 1777” of the annual periodical 
include Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (vol. 1), 
An Enquiry [sic] into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, and The 
History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain, by Robert Watson. That 
the first two eminent titles, unlike the third, have weathered well the tides of 
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time is no news indeed, but the positioning of wN between two full-fledged 
historiographical works demands our notice. Placed among such neighbors, 
WN appears an odd bedfellow, for it cannot be mistaken as a book on history, 
although matters of historical fact abound in many of its pages. The reviewer, 
betraying his bafflement as well as admiration, has little to say about wN by 
way of criticism, compared with his review of Gibbon’s book. In Gibbon’s tome 
the critic does not forget to share his discomfort at how the author “sometimes 
seems even to labour with somewhat of the earnestness, and with all the skill 
of an advocate, in favour of the conduct of the Roman government towards the 
Christians; and so far from allowing merit in the early martyrdoms, they hardly 


escape the imputation of some degree of guilt.”” 


The second book of the year 
for 1776 the reviewer greets with wholesome approval, as a national triumph 
over the “French ceconomical writers,” who had the head start over the British 
in initiating “a rational theory, on the subjects of agriculture, manufactures, 


and commerce”: 


But no one work has appeared amongst them, nor perhaps could there 
be collected from the whole together, any thing to be compared to the 
present performance, for sagacity and penetration of mind, extent of 
views, accurate distinction, just and natural connexion and dependence 
of parts. It is a compleat analysis of society, beginning with the first rudi- 
ments of the simplest manual labour, and rising by an easy and natural 
gradation to the highest attainments of mental powers. In which course 
not only arts and commerce, but finance, justice, public police, the cecon- 
omy of armies, and the system of education, are considered, and argued 
upon, often profoundly, always plausibly and clearly; many of the specu- 
lations are new, and time will be required before a certain judgment can 
be passed on their truth and solidity. 


One possible fault of the work is the “style of the author,” which “may be some- 
times thought diffuse,” but the critic accepts it as an inevitable byproduct of 
the book’s “didactic” intent, as “the author means to teach, and teach things 
that are by no means obvious.” The reviewer then cuts short his own remarks 
to cede the podium to the “doctor’s own very short introduction.”* Whereas the 
catalogue of Smith’s publishers, which as we have seen, assigns WN to the group 
of “Miscellanies, Books of Entertainment, Poetry, & c.,”* The Annual Register not 
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only singles out WN among the numerous “Miscellanies” of the year to place it 
next to the two serious works of history—as “a compleat analysis of society” 
worthy to join the history books in terms of its importance and factual author- 
ity—but bestows on it an unalloyed encomium. 

The reviewer of The Annual Register marvels that before wN “no one work 
has appeared” which comes near in scale and scope to the work, and that 
“many” of its “speculations” are quite “new.” The novelty or rarity of WN can 
be objectively assessed by counting the imprints collected in the English Short 
Title Catalogue. Searching for the titles written in English and published in En- 
gland with the following keywords in the title slot from 1717 to 1796 (that is, 
divided by twenty-year units before and after 1776, the publication year of 
wn), we obtained the following result: 

The vast majority of authors writing pamphlets and books on economic top- 


TABLE 2 Titles in EsTC with economic terms, from 1717 to 1796 





Period “Trade” “Money” “Commerce” “Wealth” 
1717-1736 457 304 83 40 
1737-1756 502 393 166 45 
1757-1776 490 501 313 24 (4) 
1777-1796 999 721 437 50 (3) 





NOTE: Numbers in parentheses indicate titles unrelated to either economy or politics. 


ics, as the table shows, approached political economy in terms of “trade” and 
“money” (often used together) both before and after WN. “Commerce” (often in 
combination with “trade” or “money”) shows a steady increase as the century 
progresses, but the frequency of “wealth” among the title of imprints change 
little from 1717 to 1796, even decreasing, unlike other three keywords, during 
the period when Smith was writing wn, into a mere 20. The last period’s figure 
of 47 is not significantly different from those of the earlier periods and severe- 
ly outnumbered by titles featuring “trade” and “money.” In view of the over- 
all number of new titles classified by Suarez under the category of “business 
and finance” in the century, which increased from mere 138 in 1713 to 352 in 
1783 and to 821 in 1793,° we find WN in the company of the precious few who 
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cared to reflect on the “wealth” of nations or society, and arguably the only one 
to have attempted a “compleat analysis of society” which includes but soars 


nk 


above the narrow circuits of “trade,” “money,” and “commerce.” A sampling of 
other imprints with “wealth” in its title or subtitle further attests to the unique- 
ness of WN. John Howlett, for instance, wrote Enclosures, A Cause of Improved 
Agriculture, of Plenty and Cheapness of Provisions, of Population, and of both 
Private and National Wealth (1787), while Charles M’Kinnon presented to the 
public Essays on the Following Subjects: Wealth and Force of Nations, Authentic- 
ity of Ossian, Accompanyment, Existence of Body, Fortification, Battle (1785), a 
miscellaneous work indeed in form and substance. When these diffuse works 
are set apart and other titles concerned with the “common-wealth’” are culled 
from the EsTc hits, we are left essentially with the editions and re-issues of 
wN, of its first edition of 1776, the second edition of 1778, the Additions and 
Corrections to the first two editions published in 1784, the third edition of the 
same year incorporating the additions and corrections, the fourth edition of 
1786, and the fifth edition of 1789. Almost a genre by itself, WN saw no rivals 
or imitators during the lifetime of its author. Other works dealt with one or the 
other aspects of a nation’s wealth. Smith’s masterpiece encompassed “not only 
arts and commerce, but finance, justice, public police, the ceconomy of armies, 
and the system of education,” all of them regarded by the author as legitimate 
branches of the “Nature and Causes” of the “Wealth of Nations.” 

A more restricted response to the work, quite different from The Annual 
Register review, but one that represents the dominant trend in the subsequent 
history of wn’s reception, was launched by A Letter from Governor Pownall to 
Adam Smith, L.L.D. ER.S. Being an examination of several points of Doctrine, laid 
down in his “Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations.’ This 
pamphlet was published in the same year as WN and it has been considered 


6 Suarez, “Towards a Bibliometric Analysis of the Surviving Record, 1701-1800,’ 46. 
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all denominations would invariably translate it as the “wealth of nations” or the “wealth of 
the nations.’ Jordan J. Ballor, “A Biblical Myth at the Origins of Smith’s The Wealth of Nations,” 
Journal of the History of Economic Thought 39, no. 2 (June 2017): 232-33. The 1611 King 
James Bible translates the verse as, “Then thou shalt see, and flow together, and thine heart 
shall feare and be inlarged, because the abundance of the Sea shalbe conuerted vnto thee, 
the forces of the Gentiles shall come vnto thee,” but presents “wealth” as an alternative to 
“forces” in its marginal note. The Booke of the Prophet Isaiah, 60:5, The Holy Bible: Quater- 
centenary Edition. 
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important enough by the editors of the Glasgow Edition to be included as an 
appendix to the Correspondence of Adam Smith. After many pages loaded with 
detailed and often incisive criticism of Smith’s argument, Pownall finishes by 
lauding wn, almost prophetically, not so much as “a compleat analysis of soci- 
ety” as a guide to future inquirers and students of political economy: 


These are the matters in which I think your book has erred. I have ex- 
amined them with a view to such discussion, as may occasion a review 
of them; because I do really think, that your book, if corrected on these 
points, planned and written as it is, might become an institute, containing 
the principia of those laws of motion, by which the system of the human 
community is framed and doth act, AN INSTITUTE of political cecono- 
my, such as I could heartily wish, for the reasons given at this letter, that 
some understanding Tutor in our Universities would take up, as a basis of 
lectures on this subject. (Corr. p. 375) 


A Newtonian “principia of those laws of motion” of political economy can 
properly expect to be treasured as an “institute” of political economy, when 
due correction according to Pownall’s advice is made, that is. Such correc- 
tion and improvement of wN could easily slip into a censorious purgation 
of its style, in which process the historical digressions, the “hedging” words 
and concessions, and the variegated deployment of verbal tenses and modes 
would most likely disappear. Following Pownall’s suit, Jeremy Bentham of- 
fered to correct Smith’s strictures on the “projectors” with “weapons which 
you have taught me to wield, and with which you yourself have furnished me,” 
in his Defence of Usury; Shewing the Impolicy of the Present Legal Restraints 
on the Terms of Pecuniary Bargains. To which is added, A Letter to Adam Smith, 
Esq. L.L. D. on the Discouragement of Inventive Industry (1787). In the “Letter to 
Adam Smith’ (Letter 13), also appended to Smith’s Correspondence along with 
Pownall’s criticism, Bentham blames Smith the rhetorician for muddling his 
otherwise perceptive argument in WN I1.iv.15, where Smith unabashedly uses 
the language of moral philosophy such as “prodigals” in collocation with “pro- 
jectors.” To Bentham, daring financial projects are absolutely indispensable 
for “any thing that can be called improvement” in which human “ingenuity 
stands in need of wealth for its assistant” (Corr. p. 390). The “appellative” of 
“prodigals and projectors,” which “the custom of the language has authorized” 
Smith to use and which the “poverty and perversity of the language has ... 
forced” upon him, “conveys the idea of reprobation ... indiscriminately.” The 
“custom of the language,” namely its rhetoric and grammar, along with “the 
tyranny of sounds” (Corr. p. 389), must be demolished, therefore. Earlier in 
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Defence of Usury, Bentham questions the third member of the trivium, logic, 
as employed in wn. In the targeted WN passage Smith seemingly vindicates 
Bentham’s argument that regulation of usury can never work. “No law can re- 
duce the common rate of interest below the lowest ordinary market rate at the 
time when that law is made,” Smith advises, and then demonstrates the truth 
of the maxim by the failed attempt of the French in 1766 to regulate interest 
rates by legislation (WN I1.iv.16). Bentham, however, confesses that he cannot 
“see how it can be sufficient to support the inference,” since the proposition 
cannot stand to reason “unless it were so in the case where every provision 
had been made, that could be made, for giving efficacy to the law.” Wheth- 
er congenial or repugnant to Bentham’s beliefs, wN needs some pruning and 
trimming before it can be made a dependable “weapon” used to promote “the 
pursuit of wealth” (Corr. p. 388) and to subdue superstitious “theological and 
philosophical conceits.”” 

What Smith wrote, as we have seen, never banishes “theological and 
philosophical” concerns from its inquiry. Nor does it merely intend to be 
“AN INSTITUTE of political economy.” Its lessons and doctrines are buried, to 
borrow Schumpeter’s expression yet again, under the “the luxuriant foliage 
of illustrative fact” which “often degenerates into digression.” But the author 
himself or rather his publishers Strahan and Cadell also contributed to the 
reductive view of the work as a systematic treatise on commerce, by adding 
a subject index to its third edition in 1784. When the first edition came out, 
Blair wrote to Smith advising that an “Index” will be “Necessary” (Corr. 151), as 
did Robertson, who expressed his “wish” to see in the “2d Edition” a “copious 
index” so that it can be more easily “consulted both by men of Practice and 
Speculation” (Corr. 153). Smith was quite slow or reluctant to gratify this wish 
of his friends. Smith’s letter to Cadell in November 1784 mentions receiving 
a “Packet from Strahan containing some part of the index of my Book,’ 
presumably compiled by someone commissioned by the publishers. Smith 
was not all that enthusiastic about the “index” being “delivered, with the other 
Additions, to the Purchasers of the former Editions,” but told Cadell that he 
“shall agree ... to whatever” the publishers “think proper” (Corr. 242). As recent 
digitalized study of the work reveals, the index of 1784 edition yielded the 
impression of systematic coherence of wn, at the expense of eliding its rich 
complexities. For instance, the index “groups all discussions of labor together,” 


8 Jeremy Bentham, Defence of Usury; Shewing the Impolicy of the Present Legal Restraints on 
the Terms of Pecuniary Bargains. To which is added, A Letter to Adam Smith, Esq. L.L. D. on the 
Discouragement of Inventive Industry (Philadelphia, 1796), 58. 

9 Bentham, Defence of Usury, 89. 
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but when the context of the “conventionally associated sets of terminology” is 
specified by the digitalized method of “topic modelling,” the passages clearly 
break into those “that discuss labor as a quantity” and “those that deal with 
the concrete experiences of workers.” It is the mission of the index to conceal 
such “tension” in “Smith’s attempt to develop a general theory of economics.” 
A far more brutal operation on the body of wn was conducted by Jeremiah 
Joyce’s A Complete Analysis or Abridgement of Dr. Adam Smith’s Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, published in 1797. The pages 
of the first edition of WN runs, excluding the front matters, into 521 for the 
first volume (comprising Books 1 to 3), and 590 pages for the second volume 
(Books 4 and 5). The Complete Analysis or Abridgement, also in two volumes, 
slimmed this stout size, after a single-page “Advertisement” by the editor, into 
a mere 112 pages for its first volume, which terminates at WN 11.ii, and another 
178 pages for the second volume. The distribution of the original chapters in 
Joyce’s abridgement indicates, predictably, the high survival rate of theoretical 
sections of wN when compared with the historical or digressive paragraphs 
and chapters, particularly of the last two Books of the original. For example, 
in reshaping WN 1.vii, “Of the natural, and market Price of Commodities,” the 
compiler assigns almost evenly one paragraph for two pages of “Dr. Adam 
Smith’s Inquiry.” By contrast, in the case of the “Third period” constituting the 
“Digression concerning the Variations in the Value of Silver during the Course 
of the Four last Centuries” (WN 1.xi.g), three to or four pages of the original are 
crammed together into a single paragraph.” 


10 Jeffrey M. Binder and Collin Jennings, “A Scientific View of the Whole’: Adam Smith, In- 
dexing, and Technologies of Abstraction,” ELH 83, no. 1 (Spring 2016): 168, 162. 

11 Jeremiah Joyce, A Complete Analysis or Abridgement of Dr. Adam Smith’s Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations (Cambridge, 1797), 25, 78. Although the com- 
piler generally offers verbatim extracts and paraphrases, with profuse addition of italics 
underscoring the key terms and points, some fine points of Smith’s theorizing vanish in 
the process. For instance, WN I1.iii.1 is rendered thus: “Productive labour as that of the 
manufacturer, adds to the value of the subject on which it is bestowed. Unproductive labour 
as that of the menial servant, has no such effect. The manufacturer is no expence to his 
master, his wages being restored with a profit. The maintenance of a menial servant never 
is restored” (113). Smith did not simply state that the “manufacturer is no expence to his 
master, his wages being restored with a profit,” but took care to clarify the cause of such 
restoration: “Though the manufacturer has his wages advanced to him by his master, he, in 
reality, costs him no expence, the value of those wages being generally restored, together 
with a profit, in the improved value of the subject upon which his labour is bestowed” (WN 
1.iii.1, italics added). The deleted phrase can very well justify the laborers demand for 
higher wages, since according to Smith, no one else can take credit for the “improved value.” 
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The violence done to “a work so universally and justly celebrated,” the “Ed- 
itor” of the Complete Analysis or Abridgement pleads in his “Advertisement,” 
should be pardoned in consideration of its practical usefulness for those “who 
are engaged in the pursuit of political science,” and in particular, for those en- 
gaged in teaching the subject, since the compendium will prove to be “con- 
venient as a text book in those institutions of liberal education, in which the 
‘Wealth of Nations’ makes an essential branch of their lectures.”"” Whether in the 
original shape or in the more user-friendly abridgements, wN came to be cele- 
brated and widely used in the next century by those cultivating and instructing 
political economy, as is universally known. What happened to “the custom of 
the language” infecting wn, as Bentham upbraided, particularly the rhetoric of 
verb tenses we have chosen to enlarge upon in this book? In the pages of the 
Principles of Political Economy and Taxation by the gentleman economist David 
Ricardo, the first edition of which was published four decades after wn, the 
reader should be prepared to be frequently accosted by the stock phrase “Let 
us suppose,” as in the fourth chapter, “On Natural and Market Prices”: 


Let us suppose that all commodities are at their natural price, and con- 
sequently that the profits of capital in all employments are exactly at the 
same rate, or differ only so much as, in the estimation of the parties, is 
equivalent to any real or fancied advantage which they possess or fore- 
go. Suppose now that a change of fashion should increase the demand 
for silks, and lessen that for woollens; their natural price, the quantity 
of labour necessary to their production, would continue unaltered, but 
the market price of silks would rise, and that of woollens would fall; and 
consequently the profits of the silk manufacturer would be above, whilst 
those of the woolen manufacturer would be below, the general and ad- 
justed rate of profits. Not only the profits, but the wages of the workmen, 
would be affected in these employments. This increased demand for silks 
would however soon be supplied, by the transference of capital and la- 
bour from the woolen to the silk manufacture; when the market prices 
of silks and woolens would again approach their natural prices, and then 
the usual profits would be obtained by the respective manufacturers of 
those commodities. 


The subjunctive mode of Ricardo’s supposition stays within its boundary by 
consistently moderating the verbs with “would,” but we cannot but ask where 


12 Joyce, A Complete Analysis or Abridgement, “Advertisement,” n. p. 
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and when such “natural” conditions take force. Do the “silk manufacturer,” “the 
woolen manufacturer,’ and “the workmen” summoned by the magic formula of 
“Let us suppose” have any noticeable connection to the actual business owners 
and factory hands? In what immediately follows this passage, however, Ricar- 
do soars onward to a generalization in the aorist of the present, founded on 
this hypothetical argument which has not been demonstrated to approximate 
any known facts past or present: 


It is then the desire, which every capitalist has, of diverting his funds from 
a less to a more profitable employment, that prevents the market price of 
commodities from continuing for any length of time either much above, 
or much below their natural price. It is this competition which so adjusts 
the exchangeable value of commodities that, after paying the wages for 
the labour necessary to their production, and all other expenses required 
to put the capital employed in its original state of efficiency, the remain- 
ing value or overplus will in each trade be in proportion to the value of 
the capital employed.” 


The placid tone of “It is then the desire” and “It is this competition which so 
adjusts” further subdues the vicissitude of future with “the remaining value ... 
will ... be.” Cleansed of temporal and spatial mutability are the verbs in 
Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, which has simplified the 
cumbersome “custom of the language” into a permanent present tense inter- 
acting only with the subjunctive mode of “Let us suppose.” 

The manner of argumentation, if not the content, of the professor of politi- 
cal economy Thomas Malthus in his Principles of Political Economy: Considered 
with a View to Their Practical Application (first published in 1820) is not funda- 
mentally different from that of Ricardo. “Let us suppose,’ Malthus invites the 
reader, 


seven or eight large countries not very distant from each other, and not 
very differently situated with regard to the mines; and further, that nei- 
ther their soils nor their skill in agriculture are essentially unlike; that 
there are no taxes; and that every trade is free, except the trade in corn. 
Let us now suppose one of them very greatly to increase in capital and 
manufacturing skill above the rest, and to become much more rich and 


13 David Ricardo, Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, ed. Piero Sraffa (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1966), 90-91. 
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populous without increased skill in agriculture. I should say, that this 
comparative increase of riches could not take place, without a compar- 
ative increase in the prices of corn and labour; and that such increase of 
prices would, under the circumstances supposed, be the natural sign and 
necessary consequence, of the increased wealth and population of the 
country in question.” 


The inference may be “natural” and “necessary” in terms only of the unnatural 
supposition of “seven or eight large countries” strictly obeying the injunctions 
sentenced by Malthus. Braving the clamors of stubborn reality, Malthus seeks 
to enlighten the laboring masses: 


It may naturally appear hard to the labouring classes that, of the vast 
mass of productions obtained from the land, the capital, and the labour 
of the country, so small a quantity should fall to the share of each in- 
dividual. But the quantity is at present determined, and must always in 
future be determined, by the inevitable laws of supply and demand. If 
the market were comparatively understocked with labour, the landlords 
and capitalists would be obliged to give a larger quantity of produce to 
each workman. But with an abundant supply of labour, such a quantity, 
for a permanence, is an absolute impossibility. The rich have neither the 
power, nor can it be expected that they should have the will, the keep the 
market understocked with labour. Yet every effort to ameliorate the lot of 
the poor generally, that has not this tendency, is perfectly futile and child- 
ish. It is quite obvious therefore, that the knowledge and prudence of the 
poor themselves, are absolutely the only means by which any general and 
permanent improvement in their condition can be effected.” 


Wielding a mighty combination of the present tense with the future simple, 
the sermon of the parson-turned-economist proclaims how class society 
“is at present determined, and must always in future be determined” by the 
“inevitable laws of supply and demand.” We may stop here, for the chorus of 
later economists will repeat ad nauseam this doctrine, this new gospel of self- 
interest, according to which the way to salvation is not “solus Christus” (Christ 
only) but “sola lucri” (profit only). Smith the Scottish Enlightenment thinker 
and his wn did not simply, or consistently, expound the stern “inevitable laws” 


14 Thomas R. Malthus, Principles of Political Economy: Considered with a View to Their Practi- 
cal Application, 2nd ed. (New York: August M. Kelley, 1964), 187. 
15 Malthus, Principles of Political Economy, 279. 
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of economics. Smith was far too much attached to the “perversity of ... lan- 
guage” which Bentham found so abhorrent. The subtle tempering of the tenses 
of wN, in particular, prevents the emergence of a unified legislative voice from 
its pages. 

Unobtrusively functional as it may seem, the verbs of WN have more to say 
about the noun substantives they rivet together, as we hope we have shown in 
this book. For at stake in the final reckoning is temporality, without which no 
enterprise or exchange can be materialized in the domain of commerce and 
manufacture as well as in other terrains of human endeavor. The “nature and 
the causes” of the “wealth of nations” are serviced by a deft but subtle rheto- 
ric of tenses, which modulates and lubricates its enthymemes. As its rhetoric of 
tenses admits, nothing really is inevitable in wn, not even “the inevitable laws 
of supply and demand.” The aorist of the present used occasionally in WN pur- 
ports to transcend temporal constraints, supplemented by the factual present 
tense reporting experiential immediacies. But there are other tenses committed 
to other missions. The present tense of time travel jumps the queue of historical 
succession back to the conjectured past, which slips with grace and ease into 
indicative past tense, which in turn underwrites the certification of factuality, 
at times vindicating the present-tense assertions but as often as not castigating 
the sorry deeds of perverse agents. The present perfect, moreover, adds a differ- 
ent register of temporal aspect, of a sustained continuum from the past to the 
present. Competing with these dynamic temporal aspects, but never invariably 
victorious, is the mathematically measurable “system” of suppositional space, 
which suspends both time and locality, and which draws an assuring blueprint 
of futurity as one of predictable variation. The actual situation of the wealth of 
the nations, of Britain above all, tells a different story in the indicative modes, the 
present tense, the past tense, and the present perfect all reporting how things 
are as a whole more unnatural than natural, and how it has been so for centuries. 

As we close our inquiry, we return to de Man, whose conception of “rhetoric” 
inspired our reading of the rhetoric of tenses in wN. Derrida’s De la gramma- 
tologie, according to de Man, demonstrated “how Rousseau’s own texts provide 
the strongest evidence against his alleged doctrine.” Derrida illustrated how 
Rousseau “knew, in a sense, that his doctrine disguised his insight into some- 
thing closely resembling its opposite.” Rousseau, however, “chose to remain 
blind to his knowledge,” for the “moments of greatest blindness” of writers, 
in de Man’s formulation, “are also the moments at which they achieve their 
greatest insight.” Smith surely saw through the doctrinal parts of his work, 


16 De Man, Blindness and Insight, 116, 109. 
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glimpsing the disturbing signs of the “system of natural liberty” being stifled in 
its cradle. Smith can very well be labelled the “first—and last—Utopian capi- 
talist,” in the memorable phrase of Rajani Kannepalli Kanth, since he advocat- 
ed that ideal society of free and fair commerce which belonged to “an epoch 
yet unborn.”” But he was also the first realistic critic of the capitalism of his era, 
as we have seen in those passages where Smith denounces the ills of unnatural 
regulations designed to gratify the greed of capitalists. Unlike Rousseau, not to 
mention the supposed heirs of Smith, the author of wn had the virtue of not 
being blinded by his insights. Smith was certainly not dazzled by the illusion of 
the wealth of nations being “at present determined, and must always in future” 
being “determined” by some “inevitable laws” of economics. About two centu- 
ries after Malthus, Thomas Piketty, though a superb mathematician himself, 
urges his fellow economists to “get over” their “childish passion for mathemat- 
ics and for purely theoretical and often highly ideological speculation, at the 
expense of historical research and collaboration with the other social scienc- 
es.” Their “obsession” with “petty mathematical problems of interest only to 
themselves” may be an “easy way of acquiring the appearance of scientificity,” 
but it is a cheap means of eschewing the “far more complex questions posed by 
the world we live in” The so-called “father” of economics would have prompt- 
ly endorsed this caveat attached to economists’ adulation of mathematics. 

The questions posed by the world we live in are grave and unsettling indeed. 
Corporations and monopolists have, if anything, grown far more invincible 
than in the days of Smith. The “sacred and inviolable” liberty of the workers 
to sell their labor at a fair price meets with derision and rancor. The “division 
of labor” divides labor from the laborer, as artificial intelligence makes human 
dexterity redundant. Given this depressing reality, one needs to find some 
comfort somewhere somehow, no doubt. Faced with these problems, we can 
choose to dwell in the manicured subjunctive models of “Let us suppose.” Or 
we can follow the precedent of Smith, who never retreated behind the façade 
of “scientificity,” but activated the weapons of writing, fully opening its gram- 
matical arsenal. Our exploration of the rhetoric, grammar, and logic of wn, 
flawed as it no doubt is, sought to celebrate one of the most sophisticated mas- 
terpieces of eighteenth-century British literature. 


17 Rajani Kannepalli Kanth, Political Economy and Laissez-Faire: Economics and Ideology in 
the Ricardian Era (Totowa, NJ: Rowman & Littlefield, 1986), 123. 

18 Thomas Piketty, Capital in the Twenty-First Century, trans. Arthur Goldhammer (Cam- 
bridge, MA: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2014), 29. 
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